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PROGRESS OF MODERN LIBERTY. 


Amone the many greater changes which time hath wrought upon 
the world, the variations of language, and even the gradual modifi- 
cations in the meaning of single words, are not without importance. 
An inquiry into the undoubted connection between the manners and 
the languages of nations, would be a subject of interesting and fruit- 
ful investigation, not only to the philologist, but also to the philoso- 
pher. And perhaps it might be discovered, that the precise idea in- 
tended by certain terms, would be no mean criterion of the progress of 
society, and the state of national advancement. The word tyrant, even 
m its native tongue, subsequently varied from its primary significa- 
tion, when 


‘ The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was /freedom’s best and bravest friend.’ 


Terms which were invented as the symbols of some of those charac- 
teristics of human nature which would seem to be unalterable, do not 
always convey the same associations with which they were originally 
invested. Glory now means something more truly noble and elevated 
than it expressed, even in those days when it formed the common im- 
pulse of marshalled empires. It includes a wider and a widening 
range of exertion and attainment, and excludes no class without its 
scope. It is no longer the monopoly of heroes. Once, like the Cim- 
merian shadows revealed to the vision of Ulysses, it was too often but a 
voiceless apparition, until it had tasted of the blood of the victim; now, 
it might be unrecognised in the thunders of battle and conquest, 
while its ‘still, small voice” would be heard in the mild accents of 
benevolence and religion. 

Liberty, in these latter days, means something more than was cele- 
brated in the Eleutherian festivals, or exemplified in the political in- 
stitutions of the States of Greece, and the Commonwealth of Rome. 
Among the ancients, it was either an impulse or an abstraction. It 
ranked, in their mythology, with those mmor influences not deemed 
altogether worthy of claiming worship, under the personification of 
visible divinities, but which were deferentially recognised by the estab- 
lishment of solemn celebrations, and the erection of temples under the 
tutelary care of some particular deity. The love of liberty, as a 
national impulse, was strongly characteristic of many of the states of 
antiquity, and was generally nothing more than a modification of natu- 
ral liberty, varied according to the genius and condition of each parti- 
cular people. The Athenians were eminently distinguished for its 
cultivation as a popular passion. It served as a tie to bind them to 
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community of action, in times of emergency ; it was the theme of “glen 
did declamation, and beautiful philosophy; it soared in their poésy 
with the ample pinions of the ‘ Theban Ea gle; it lived in the heart 
of a Plato, and dwelt upon the lip of an Aspasia ; it sat beneath the 
academic groves, and rambled within the delightful precincts of the 
garden; but it was only an enthusiasm. It “entered not into their 
governmental institutions. Like their own beautiful emblem of immor- 
tality, it hovered around the dead mass it could not animate. It was 
not a principle, and had no rule over the conduct of that ‘ fierce demo- 
cracy. Look to Athens at the summit of splendor under her Olym- 
pian Pericles! How much practical liberty entered into those fierce 
vibrations between the wild vicissitudes of popular will, and that mad 
infatuation which impelled a people, whose distrust and jealousy of the 
power and honesty of their magistrates formed a prominent national 
trait, to confide to one man the boundless and irresponsible authori- 
ty, which could with impunity subject to the fatal ostracism a Cimon 
and a Thucydides, and boldly strike a successful blow at the time 
honored and venerated Areépagus 2? The Athenians possessed power, 
but they did not enjoy liberty. 

The Spartan constitution, though popular, can scarcely be entitled 
free. It was merely a system of military organization, and the cus- 
toms of Lacedemon were but the exercises of acamp. The first wel- 
come which greeted the new-born infant, when placed upon the votive 
shield, “H ray } éxi rév,—‘ either this, or upon this, — indicated the 
whole duty of the citizen. Their government was a formula of disci- 
pline, and the provisions and policy of the laws were concentrated to 
this single point. Their scheme of education was mostly physical, 
and excluded learning. Instruction was confined to obedience, endur- 
ance, and that which constituted the end and aim of Spartan existence, 
how to conquer or to die in battle: and it was only in regard to these 
objects, that a knowledge of their inexorable code was inculcated upon 
the youthful mind, simultaneously with the primary objects of instruc- 
tion, cunning, vigilance, and activity. Their constitution was com- 
bined of various and discordant elements. It was democratic, inas- 
much as the supreme authority was assumed to be inherent in the 
people, and as social equality was universally established ; it possessed 
the monarchical feature of the kingly office — and in the anomalous 
magistracy of the Ephori, exercising supreme jurisdiction over king, 
court, and populace, it included the most odious form of a ty rannical 
oligarchy. 

In a national point of view, both Athens and Sparta enjoyed political 
liberty in its full extent ; but their municipal institutions, although ori- 
ginating in the people’s s choice, did not embody the true principles of 
freedom. Neither can they be said to have acquired civil liberty, in its 
proper acceptation, because in the one, free agency was merged in the 
severe discipline ordained by cruel laws, administered by a despotic 
aristocracy, and in the other, there was no protection against the 
arbitrary influence of the popular favorite, or the still more tyran- 
nical exercise of popular excitement. There was no security against 
either anarchy or usurpation. 

In the Roman republic security never accompanied freedom ; and 
without security liberty cannot exist. The people never possessed the 
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safeguard of fixed and permanent laws. When they acquired power, 
they could not retain it, but yielded both authority and freedom to the 
usurper or thetraitor of the hour. Impulse could always hurry them 
with equal facility to a change of masters or of principles. Their revo- 
lutions attest that they were guided, not sc much by a steady love of 
liberty, as by the sudden excitement of the moment. Thus, the avenging 
dagger of the violated Lucretia struck down the tyranny of the Tarquins; 
the stern sacrifice of poor Virginia auspicated the downfall of the De- 
cemviri; and Cesar’s ‘wounded vesture’ shut out from the ‘kind 
souls’ of his countrymen the memory of five hundred years of inde- 
pendence, and blinded them to the hope of future freedom. 

That liberty which is acknowledged in our age and country is not 
only a component part of the social system, but it is the fundamental 
principle upon which our whole political structure is established. It 
is no fortuitous accession to our institutions, but their very origin and 
cause. It is no fluctuating popular impulse, but the invariable princi- 
ple which has led us on from generation to generation, and whose 
guidance we must follow to the final consummation which a peculiar 
providence seems to promise. 

It is believed that the practical freedom of the present age has little 
community with the visionary liberty of antiquity ; that it is distinct in 
its nature, its origin, and its tendency. We must look for its original 
elements to the genius and customs of that wonderful race which over- 
ran Europe for a period of several centuries, and eventually superseded 
the declining empire of Rome. These tribes have all been ranked 
under the generic designation of Germans. The enervated inhabitants 
of beautiful Italy, and even the philosophic Tacitus, would not believe 
that a people could abide in the impenetrable forests of Germany —a 
land ‘ asperam ceelo, tristem cultu adspectuque, nisi si patria sit ;’ they 
therefore considered them the indigenous offspring of the soil. Their 
precise origin has never been ascertained, but this supposition we 
know to be error. Antiquarian speculation has wandered into a maze 
of wild conjecture, in search of the probable derivation of this extraor- 
dinary people. History does not declare the country of their emigra- 
tion; but we know that they must have originally seceded from the 
dense but nomadic population which swarmed over the primitive plains 
of Senaar. It is probable that they were descended from the Scythi- 
ans, and certainly their migration lessened not that dauntless and inde- 
pendent spirit which so bravely resisted him who vanquished all, and 
‘sighed for other worlds to conquer.’ Tacitus observes, that in their 
ancient songs, the only annals of their race, they celebrated a god 
named Tuisto, and his offspring Mannus, and to the latter they assign 
three sons, among whom their boundless empire was anciently appor- 
tioned. This tradition has been supposed to allude to the creator of the 
world in Tuisto, and to Adam in Mannus. But it is scarcely probable 
that their traditionary records could refer to an antediluvian era, and 
the coincidence would seem to indicate Noah and his sons. At least 
it displays a faint remembrance of their Asiatic origin. 

To the Romans the German tribes were barbarians ; but to Europe 
they have been the founders of a civilization which never could have 
been attained under the imperial sway of Rome. Their most distinc- 
tive characteristic was a fierce love of independence, which pervaded all 
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their customs, and actuated all their habits. This spirit was perma- 
nently incorporated in their institutions. Montesquieu affirms that the 
first hint of the British constitution was found in the forests of Ger- 
many. Not only was the outline of their government derived thence, 
but the very germ of English liberty was transplanted from the same 
hardy soil ; and in the ‘great migration of the nations, the same 
principles and institutions were disseminated throughout the continent. 
The form of government among the various tribes was mingled and 
different, but its chief features were republican. ‘The exercise of the 
elective franchise was universal. Public affairs were discussed, either 
in select councils, or before the assemblies of the citizens. But all 
measures were canvassed by the magistrates before they were submitted 
tothe people. ‘The states were divided into cantons, as the Swiss now 
are, and each canton was subdivided into hundreds. A limited pre- 
rogative was accorded to the rulers — whether kings or leaders — but 
the rights and power of the people were always predominant Subor- 
dination was voluntary, and their freedom acknowledged no control 
except that which was self-imposed. Such were the general features 
ofthe laws and manners of that vast succession of tribes which, swarm- 
ing from the northern hive, precipitated themselves upon the western 
empire of declinmg Rome, and overwhelmed every thing in their 
impetuous course. The diffusion of their population over the sub- 
Jugated country wrought an immediate and important change in 
their government. As the people were spread over a vast extent of 
territory, it became impossible to continue their primary assemblies, 
and this difficulty introduced the principle and practice of representa- 
tion, the great organ and safeguard of civil liberty. After this consti- 
tution had been extended over the greater part of Europe, in total exclu- 
sion of the Roman laws, it gradually assumed the form and compass of 
that stupendous establishment, the feudal system. 

It would perhaps be just to reduce the principles of the Germanic 
laws and customs to these two general characteristics: the preponder- 
ance of popular inflwence, and a certain balance between the different 
powers of government — both essential elements of civil liberty. But 
the system also contained within itself, or generated as an excrescence, 
an antagonist tendency, which subsequently overwhelmed the simpli- 
city and utility of the true principles of the constitution. This tendency 
was afterward dev eloped through the establishment of military tenures. 
‘The occupancy of a vast territory rendered this feudal partition origi- 
nally necessary, in order to preserve the victors against the evils of 
dismemberment, and the consequent loss of their new acquisitions. It 
was the most expedient plan both for distribution and protection. But 
the ultimate consequence of this policy grew into the monstrous system 
of baronial tyranny, which eventually gave rise to a contest not yet 
completely determined. This contest was the struggle, then begun, 
of the many against the few; a struggle continued, with occasional 
intermissions, through successive ages, and in various forms, down to 
the present period, and of which we only now begin clearly to foresee 
the triumphant event. It will be a noble task for the united effort of 
history and philosophy to trace and record the onward progress of 
this mighty conflict, alternately abandoned and renewed, bequeathed 
from age to age, and though often baffled, never forgotten or forsa- 
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ken. It would form a distinct and impressive chapter in the history of 
the human mind. But the task is not for the age which is still iden- 
tified with the struggle, and which is not yet finally assured of the end. 
It must be left for the accomplishment of that era which shall witness, 
not only the consummation but the results; for until they be com- 
pletely realized, the theme would remain imperfect. 

The feudal polity rapidly extended itself over continental Europe, 
but it appears not to have been formally adopted in England until a 
period subsequent to the Conquest. But its prominent features may be 
traced in the laws and manners existent anterior to the Norman inva- 
sion. The elements of feudalism were most probably introduced by the 
Saxons, but they were not extended so generally throughout the Island, 
nor so complete in themselves as to possess any claim to the formation 
of a system. Indeed, among the German tribes, in their original state, 
this policy was at most but initiate ; it had not assumed the definite 
shape it afterward exhibited, when it became, as a civil establishment, 
the ‘ Law of Nations’ in those countries over which it was extended. 
The prior existence of feudal principles familiarized the English to an 
easy and voluntary adoption of the system, and it appears to have been 
established with the common consent of the nation. 

Thus, after many and fierce struggles with the Roman power, the 
Germanic constitution was at length firmly and universally established. 
Comparative liberty superseded unmingled despotism. It was the 
beginning of practical liberty —not that which lives in the transient 
excitement of popular impulse — not that which has been adored as the 
classical idol of individual or national enthusiasm — but that palpable 
and enduring freedom which true wisdom or unerring nature had em- 
bodied in political institutions, and which was calculated to withstand 
the shocks of tyranny and time, and survive as an imperishable prin- 
ciple, when its originators were mouldering in the silent dust of centu- 
ries. Let its merits be acknowledged in its durability. What memo- 
rials of the original supremacy of Rome were left in the laws and 
manners of modern Europe ? Almost every moral trace of their em- 
pire was swept away, and their very code of jurisprudence remained 
buried and forgotten for ages; and, although since revived and adopted, 
as a science, its original sway left no inherent impress upon the polit 
or manners of those nations over which its jurisdiction had anal: 
Not so with the Germanic code. Although its original character has 
been much modified by time and change, or improvement, it never has 
lost, it never can lose its identity. We still acknowledge the traces 
and influence of those pristine elements which have given strength and 
consistency, in various degrees, to the systems of modern Europe. 
Trial by jury, the best guardian of private and public liberty, derived 
from the Germanic constitution, remains a sufficient monument to its 
merit. 

It was the proposed object of this article to trace the progress of 
modern liberty from its feudal origin down to the present time. But 
the subject is too vast to be compressed within the prescribed limits. 
It is, therefore, only practicable to touch the most important periods 
‘per saltum. Perhaps, too, it would be a forced task to wander, even 
idly, along the fretted and sometimes subterranean course of the swel- 
ling tide of those events which mark its onward career. There isa 
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natural, a native amales to rush wow ard to that point where foams the 
whirlpool to our thoughts— which every American images as the 
Niagara of Liberty, over-pouring a ‘ rising world of waters’ in its 
mighty deluge. 

Those great events which form the epochs of their respective eras 
must necessarily create a wide spread and permanent influence, work- 
ing either weal or wo to the interests of mankind. The world cannot 
be agitated by a moral convulsion, and yet retain no trace of its exist- 
ence. But the motives of human action are so various and so mingled, 
the dependency of cause and effect oftentimes so slender, and the just 
relation between principle and event so difficult of perception, that 
it frequently becomes most perplexing to determine whether a particu- 
lar result is to be referred to its apparently proximate cause, or whether 
both ought not properly to be ascribed to more remote agenis, and 
classed together in a common category. However this may be, it is 
most certain that such occurrences denote an era of visible influence — 
a period when the march of civilization was either quickened or re- 
tarded. In observing the moral phenomena which mark the progress 
of civil liberty, the mind naturally reverts to that great spectacle which 
stands in such prominent relief upon the gorgeous picture of the Middle 
Ages. Occurring at an important period of the advancement of Europe 
from barbarism to refinement, it would naturally be presupposed that 
the Crusades had an important bearing upon the great cause of huma- 
nity. Their good or evil effects have been equally affirmed and de- 
nied. Without, therefore, attempting to demonstrate a moral relation 
between them and civilization, it will be sufficient to point out the most 
important of those circumstances, which may at least claim a chrono- 
logical coincidence. The object is not to inquire into the general con- 
sequences of these expeditions — whether beneficial or injurious — but 
briefly to designate certain events of coéval or consequent occurrence, 
which tended to the advancement of civil liberty. The most imme- 
diate of these were the universality of national intercommunication, and 
the consequent increase of commerce and manufactures. The revival 
of learning, although but partially attributable to the Crusades them- 
selves, yet began to distinguish the era, and exerted the happiest influ- 
ence in the acknowle dged amelioration of the political and moral con- 
dition of mankind. But the great incidents which contributed to the 
cause of liberty, were —a forced diminution of the unbalanced power 
of the baronial aristocracy, and the correspondent accession of influ- 
ence in the hands of the people. The estates of the feudal lords were 
dissipated in the costly preparations and burthensome expenses neces- 
sary for their distant expeditions to the Hloly Land. Charters of free- 
dom were wrested from their poverty, and privileges and property 
secured to the peasants and artificers ; thus restoring ‘a substance and 
a soul to the most useful part of the community,’ and superseding mar- 
tial ostentation by industry and improvement. This change was effect- 
ed by the establishment of Municipal Corporations. The abuses of the 
feudal system had rendered the cities and towns dependant, and tribu- 
tary to the princes and nobles. Their superiority, like all arbitrary 
power, had been grievously abused for selfish aggrandizement, and the 
depression of their feudatories, who were deprived of all the essential 
and inherent rights of man, both public and domestic. Insecurity 
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blasted the happiness of their life, and the prosperity of business. The 
right of holding property was precarious, and they enjoyed no power 
of disposal, either by will or deed. Marriage was a purchased privi- 
lege, and the guardianship of children was vested in their oppressors. 
Unmitigated vassalage palsied exertion, and precluded improvement. 
Those who were mocked withthe name of freemen, were but little ele- 
vated above the most abject of their fellow-slaves. But while the costly 
fanaticism of the feudal aristocracy was rapidly lessening their power, 
by the loss of wealth, and the slaughter of their immediate ‘ hereditary 
bondsmen,’ the strength and influence of the people were steadily 
advancing, and securing to them the means of breaking the iron ak 
age with which their energies were fettered. The cities of Italy, 
many of which had been advanced by the crusades to neler Reer hs 
maritime importance, were enabled to obtain, either by force, favor, or 
purchase, very considerable corporate privileges. Their example was 
followed, with the same success, by great numbers of towns through- 
out Europe. The efforts of the people were assisted by the anxiety of 
their monarchs to fortify themselves against baronial ascendency. ‘The 
former were incited to these exertions by a renovated spirit of liberty. 
They had been trampled down to the lowest stage of depression, and a 
natural réaction gave ascensive energy to their attempts. Human na- 
ture is perhaps capable of degradation infinitely accumulated, because 
there is a moral tendency to depravity ; but there is an ultimate period 
of oppression when despair arms itself with its very shackles. The 
towns were erected into corporations, a name now most usually ex- 
pressive of very different institutions. The powers and capacities they 
acquired are more significantly exhibited by the attribute franchise. 
This, in its broad sense, includes many political rights, such as en- 
franchisement, the right of trial by jury, of holding offices and of 
suffrage, in the members of the body-politic, and the corporate pri- 
vilege of the enactment and administration of free and voluntary laws. 
The general result of this great change, as regards civilization, was 
the revival of the arts, industry, and commerce: the peculiar effect 
upon the advancement of civil liberty was the establishment of order 
and security. 

The twelfth century was also distinguished by the revival of the 
civil law, which, according to Mr. Justice Blackstone, ‘ established a 
new Roman empire over most of the states of the continent. The 
same learned writer attributes to this cause the subsequent depression 
of liberty in Europe, and asserts that the preservation of the free con- 
stitution of England was owing to the resistance offered by their Anglo- 
Saxon laws to the repeated attacks of the Roman code. Through the 
introduction of the civil law, ecclesiastical influence, already much 
extended by the crusades, increased throughout Europe to the most 
dangerous ascendancy. Whatever the genius of the popish church 
may have been, its temporal power was always hostile to freedom. 
Whether the latter assertion of the distinguished commentator be or be 
not unqualifiedly true, certain it is, that to England we must look for the 
most substantial triumphs of liberty, and for the sure and steady pro- 
gression of her cause. 

(Our Muse is a ‘proud limitary cherub’, and will not permit us to 
advert to the ‘ Patriot Tell’ who woo’d and won the free and beautiful 
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sister wick of bie native shill She still ie ei in the romantic dells of 
Switzerland. Forever may her rosy smiles be reflected on the snow- 
capped summits of those everlasting mountains which sentinel the free- 
dom of a brave and gallant people !) 

In the earlier periods of English history, the increased perfection of 
law was identical with the advancement of liberty. ‘The reign of 
Edward the First was an era of conspicuous improvement. This 
monarch confirmed and enlarged the operation of Magna Charta; 
he restrained popish encroachments, defined judicial jurisdiction, 
abolished arbitrary taxation, relinquished the royal prerogative of 
interference in private litigation, removed restraints upon the aliena- 
tion of property, and diminished those conveyances to religious 
societies which threatened to concentrate all the landed influence of the 
kingdom in the hands of the clergy. But as nothing human is un- 
mixed with evil, the legislation of the English Justinian was cumbered 
with one counteracting error. During his reign was invented the me- 
thod of creating estates-tail— an evil which at this very day weighs 
like an incubus on the awakening exertions of a spirit more enlight- 
ened, more anthropic than even the boasted genius of English Liberty. 
The fabric constructed by Edward the First remained almost untouched 
until the reign of the eighth Henry, when the world was again agita- 
ted by a moral convulsion more centripetal than any which preceded i it. 

From the period of the Crusades until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the wealth and power of the clergy had rapidly augmented, 
and the evil influence of the Church of Rome yawned like a frightful 
gulf, threatening to swallow the wholesome energies and the best insti- 
tutions of civil society in its all-absorbing vortex. The wealth of the 
Church had increased to such exorbitancy, that the greater portion of 
the property in several countries had been usurped into its possession. 
The personal immunities of the clergy were almost unlimited, and 
their exemption from secular authority had not only freed themselves 
from all moral and external restraint, but by the correspondent extension 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction they had encircled almost the whole body 
of the laity with a palpable subjection, as well as with the mental fet- 
ters of fear and superstition. The various devices of an universal 
inquisition had imposed a common slavery on the minds of men, and 
drained the resources of every country into the meretricious lap of the 
Church. Horror of spiritual censure was the great engine by which 
unwilling obedience was extorted. The crushing Ww eight of such accu- 
mulated imposition had compressed the elasticity of human nature 
to that compass whe réaction must commence its opposing move- 
ment. The preceding circumstances concurred to produce the motive, 
and the previous invention of printing, together with the complete revi- 
val of learning, and its attendant spirit of inquiry, had prepared the 
means of accomplishing the Reformation. This great event constitu- 
ted an intellectual as well as a religious revolution, and in this respect 
exerted an incalculable influence upon the cause of liberty. The foun- 
tain of religion was cleansed of the grosser impurities of earth] 
passion and temporal interest, and the rank and poisonous evils wich 
its corrupted current had nourished were forever eradicated from a soil 
no longer genial to their growth. In England, the most obvious effect 
of the Reformation was an entire and permanent dissolution of popish 
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connection. The power and supremacy of the Church of Rome were 
effectually banished and proscribed, although a lingering influence was 
afterward partially exhibited. 

But at this period, and subsequently, during the reigns of the Tudors 
and Stuarts, the royal prerogative was stretched to its utmost compass. 
And it was not only asserted by the will of the sovereign, but also 
supported and enforced by law. It reached its most oppressive construc- 
tion in the time of Queen Elizabeth, who also increased the power of the 
fatal Court of Star-Chamber. This wise princess rarely or never exerted 
this prerogative to the injury of individuals, but in doctrinal excess she 
carried it quite as far as her most arbitrary predecessors, and amply 
illustrated the time-established maxim, ‘ Nec unquam satis fida potentia 
ubt nimia est.’ Those changes in society which had prepared the way 
for the Reformation, at first contributed to an enlarged exercise of the 
royal prerogative; but the same causes eventually brought about the 
subsequent political revolution. The great influence which was pro- 
ductive of a final result so different from its intermediate effects, was 
the increase of intelligence and power among the Commons. 

The golden age of ‘the good Queen Bess’ was not the age of prac- 
tical freedom, for although then and ever national liberty had been the 
pride and boast of England, there never had been a proper understanding 
of the individual rights of private liberty and personal independence. 
The spirit of a Cade or a Tyler was generally esteemed but the ‘ can- 
ker of ambitious thoughts’ generated in the ‘ filth and scum’ of ‘ valiant 
beggary ;’ the impulse of a free bosom was but the wild flashing of 
rebellion, and loyalty was the only virtue. But the intellectual revolu- 
tion wrought by the invention of printing, the revival of letters, and 
the reformation, taught man the native dignity of his character, revealed 
his capacities, and opened a glimmering view of the elevated destiny 
he was intended to accomplish. 

The sceptre of prerogative which had been wielded so effectually by 
the bold and haughty Tudors was transmitted to the feebler Stuarts ; 
but in the hands of the first Charles it became the leaden weight which 
eventually pressed down that ill-fated monarch to a bloody grave. 
During the precedent reign of his pusillanimous father, the abuses of 
the kingly power, and the extravagant assumptions of absolute authority, 
had excited a jealous scrutiny as to the validity of claims so unrea- 
sonable. The divine right of oppression was denied, and the usurpa- 
tions of the crown resisted, with partial success, on the part of the 
people. The administration of Charles was fruitful in expedients to 
extend the royal prerogative beyond all limits; and among these the well 
known invention of the tax called ship-money is the most celebrated. 
The resistance to this imposition elevated the spirit of liberty into the 
dignity of a principle, and made it the rallying-point of those intrepid 
men, among whom the name of Hampden is immortally illustrious. 
The famous decision in his case precluded all further efforts to obtain 
protection from the laws and justice of the country; and although sub- 
sequent concessions in regard to this and other offensive measures were 
extorted from the vacillating king, still an irremediable impetus had been 
given which soon plunged the nation into the fierce struggles of civil 
war. The Restoration witnessed a reform of the most grievous abuses, 


including the detested prerogative, and also the abolition of feudal 
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tenures. Preceding: agitations, the discussions of the ‘ ‘hong Parlia- 
ment,’ and the subsequent collision of civil broil, elicited a fierce spirit 
of independence, which, fanned by the fury of fanaticism, kindled the 
wildest conflagration which had ever blazed from the altars of freedom. 
But our theme now leads us to follow the westward course of liberty, to 
that chosen land, where, purified from all grosser intermixtures, it has 
beamed with a milder and more cheering ray, the ‘ light and landmark’ 
of the nations. 

The incidents and struggles which mark the progress of cis-atlantic 
liberty are embalmed in the memory of every American, and their 
history has become the school of freemen. As the first lessons of 
lisping childhood they are familiar as household words. 

The very formation of a distant settlement pre-supposes the exhibition 
of daring independence, and other of man’s sterner qualities, in the 
minds of its founders. Colonial character must necessarily be much 
modified from that of the parent state. National feeling may be retained 
for a long period, and perhaps never entirely effaced; but the manners 
of the people, being shaped by their habits and circumstances, must be 
materially changed. The colonists, whether their form of government 
be imposed or voluntary, would bring with them but so much of the 
laws of the relinquished country as might be suitable to their condition. 
Their institutions would consequently be more simple and free. These 
are general consequences: but, additionally, our ancestors were exiled 
by that love of liberty, which had been cramped by oppression in their 
native land. They threw off the artificial restraints of European life, 
and landed on their chosen soil, in the simplicity and freedom of natural 
liberty, tempered only by civilization, and the indispensable restrictions 
of civil society. A ‘pillar of flame’ had gone before them, and the 
hand of Heaven had Jed them to a land fit for the reception and the 
growth of liberty. They breathed upon the wilderness a spirit destined 
to expand into a moral atmosphere which should surround the world. 

The causes which were most obviously conducive to the support and 
extension of the ruling passion of the colonists, were the same which 
produced that utility which forms a distinguishing characteristic of our 
institutions. These were, principally, the popular form of the colonial 
governments —the practical nature of education, rejecting mere em- 
bellishment, and inculcating the severe and republican virtues — the 
wild and independent spirit of the dissenting religion, which formed 
the original motive of emigration with the Northern Colonists—the uni- 
versal diffusion of legal knowledge, always a peculiar trait of American 
character — the simple habits and the practical ends of life — together 
with that restless and daring genius of enterprise which had subse- 
quently produced such stupendous results in the extension of commerce, 
the magnitude of public improvements, and internal communication, 
and the settlement and civilization of immense regions reclaimed from 
the desultory possession of the savage, and the w ild solitude of nature. 
All these things combined to form the prevailing impulse, which was 
strengthened in 1 the North by the inflexible character of the people ; and 
in the South, fostered by an impetuous and sun-enkindled disposition, 
and even by the institution of slavery which, like the Spartan example, 
rendered it more dominant from the contrast of servitude. Thus, dur- 
ing the state of colonial dependence, was nourished a fierce spirit of 
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liberty, which growing with the moral growth, and strengthening with 
the physical strength of the country, incorporated with it that principle 
of utility which has become the twin-star of our political horoscope. 

The Philosophy of History is of little avail, unless it deduce its 
experience and inculcates its precepts from a careful consideration of 
the continuity of causes and effects which have been operating toward 
the production of a particular result. That political knowledge which 
alone is applicable to the regulation of human conduct, is to be derived 
from an investigation of the motives which have governed man, and 
the principles which have been evolved in those great revolutionary 
movements, and the more quiet but radical changes which opinion has 
effected in the moral universe. In tracing, even thus slightly, the pro- 
gressive march of civil liberty, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that a great principle is implanted in human nature, whose throes and 
convulsions have, from time to time, been heaving beneath the super- 
incumbent mass of error, ignorance, and passion. Those interests which, 
in all ages, have taught to man as his first political lesson that he is 
incapable of self-government, have weighed like an Etna upon the 
exertions of the giant. But this enormous error is exploded, and the 
irrepressible energies of liberty are now freely working out their own 
glorious results. The instinct of the savage has been by time and 
change modified to that enlightened principle which teaches to civilized 
man the great fundamental political truth that the true end of govern- 
ment, ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ is to be secured 
only by the virtue, the knowledge, and the power of the people. 

Our task, albeit attenuated to a most imperfect and disjointed sketch, 
has already exceeded its proposed limits, and it is not now practicable 
to extend it to a notice of the subsequent advancement and results of 
American freedom. The actual and probable progress of the confederated 
liberty and utility of the present age, and the glorious issues which 
must accompany their triumphant course, present the sublimest scope 
to human speculation; although it is impossible to estimate the con- 
sequences of the incarnation of that spirit which, when faintly breath- 
ing through the impalpable forms of classic adoration, could send a 
thrilling glow through the heart of patriotism, and nerve even the fee- 
ble and the fettered arm to ‘do or die’ for its country. 

We have thus far wandered along a time-worn strand, idly gather- 
ing a string of unassorted shells, of different shapes, and various hues, 
content if they but sound a faint and mimic echo of that mighty theme 
which has been booming on, like the ocean surge, from age to age, and 
from land to land, and which is destined still to flow on forever in 
circling majesty, 

‘Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole.’ W. H. R. 


THE INDIFFERENT. 


FROM METASTASIO. 


Warcu of us twain lacks comfort most ? 

Thou hast a constant lover lost — 
I quit a fickle fair : 

Mary, a heart so true, so kind 

As mine, is very hard to find — 

Coquettes swarm every where! 
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Lake Drummond. 


LAKE DRUMMOND. 


At length my boat has won, 


Through shadowy woods that make the day seem night, 


Thy amber waters, which as brightly run 
As if far down their depths the glorious sun 
Had left his golden light. 
Full early comes the spring 
Unto thy Southern borders, in their bowers 
Calling the blossoms forth, and whispering 
In low, sweet tones, full many a pleasant thing 
To the young herbs and flowers. 
Along thy bloomy sedge, 
In the mild March, starts up the gay primrose, 
And violets growing, to the water’s edge, 
Among the perfumed grass their sweets disclose, 


While yet our Northern land is whitened o’er with snows. 


Thy towering pine arrayed 
In his eternal verdure, bears his head 
Stately and king-like, far above the shade 
Which humbler birch and juniper have made, 
And from his crest, in gorgeous festoons spread, 
The yellow jasmines by no bands contnal, 
Through all the woods their lavish blossoms shed, 


And give their incense out to every dallying wind. 


While interlaced in many mazy lines, 

The scarlet honeysuckle twines 
Its curling tendrils, and profusely weaves 
Its trumpets with the jasmine’s glossy leaves. 
And the green moss its sombre drapery flings 
From tree to tree, or in the light air swings, 
Like some cold, gloomy curtain Nature drew, 
To hide her secret works from human view. 


Lake of the South !— thou hast no solitude 
Throughout thy borders : in the Dismal Wood, 
Which axe hath never cloven, may be heard 

The music of thine own imperial bird, 

Shaming all sounds yet known in earth or heaven, 


And making melody from early morn to even. 


Meet is such minstrel for thy Eden bowers, 
And worthy thou of his unequalled powers. 
When day’s first wavy line 
Cuts like a silver thread the horizon through, | 
Ere yet his broad and sheet-like flames combine 
To redden the pale blue — 
Perched on the narrow rim 
Of his small rush-built nest, with mocking lyre, 
That Southern bird is found, trilling his hymn 
Of wondrous changes ; higher and yet higher 
His.song ascendeth, like the wind-harp’s strein, 


Capriciously to sink, and soar, and swell again. 


Lake of the South !— well might the gazer deem 
The Indian's legend no beguiling dream. 
When from the land of storm, 
All flushed with crime the evil spirit came, 
With hoof of frost and eye of flame, 
To sear, to mildew, and deform 
The earth, in its Creator's smile yet warm, 
Ruffling the smooth and sinning seas, 
Stirring to tempest the enlivening breeze, 
Muttering his curse down every fertile vale, 
And leaving desolation in his trail — 
Here were his withering footseps stayed 
By a young sinless Indian maid, 
Who on the fresh and fragrant sod, 
Builded an altar ‘to the unknown God,’ 
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And offered up in simple guise, 
Of earliest flowers her yearly sacrifice. 
Here were his curses stayed, for thy defence 
Was in her spirit’s stainless innocence. 
And since, when changing months bring round that night, 
*Tis said beneath the full modon’s holy light, 
Dressing her altar on the green, 
That gentle native girl is seen ; 
And virgin bands go out to meet her there, 
Like saints to hallowed shrines, with gifts and prayer. 
They say no reptile then hath power to harm, 
No dismal night owl screams her hoarse alarm ; 
Securely nestled in the tangled brake, 
The wild dove sleeps, nor fears the rattling snake. 
If then upon thy banks at eventide, 
Hymen the nuptial wreath and torch provide, 
The priestess comes in dreams, to greet the bride, 
Nor doubt henceforth, nor trouble may molest 
The trustful pair her influence thus hath blessed. 


Where erst at dewy morn he chased the deer, 
When autumn’s falling leaf was crisp and sere, 
The monarch of the woods his grave hath made, 
And slackened bow and rusted spear 
And wampum belt are with him laid. 
The white man’s share turns up the fallow plain, 
And in the field stands thick the ripened grain, 
And crowded cities stretch along the shore 
Of streams which once the birch canoe skimmed o'er. 
Still goldenly thy waters lie 
Beneath the blue and beaming sky, 
As when that altar and its sacrifice 
First rose amid thy glowing Paradise. 


ViaTor. 


LETTERS 


OF LUCIUS M. PISO, FROM PALMYRA, TO HIS FRIEND MARCUS CURTIUS, AT ROME: NOW FIRST 


TRANSLATED AND PUBLISHED. 





NUMBER TWO. 





I Fear lest the length of my first letter may have fatigued you, my 
Curtius, knowing, as I so well do, how you esteem brevity. I hope 
at this time not to try your patience. But however I may weary or 
vex you, by my garrulity, I am sure of a patient and indulgent reader 
in the dear Lucilia, to whom I would now first of all commend myself. 
I salute her, and with her the little Gallus. My writing to you is a 
sufficient proof that I myself am well. 

By reason of our delaying so long on that little hill, and at other 
points, for the sake of drinking in full draughts of the unrivalled beauty 
which lay spread over all the scenery within the scope of our vision, 
we did not approach the walls of the city till the last rays of the sun 
were lingering upon the higher buildings of the capital. This ren- 
dered every object so much the more beautiful ; for a flood of golden 
light, of a richer hue, it seemed to me, than our sun ever shed upon 
Rome, rolled over the city, and plain, and distant mountains, and gave 
to the whole a gorgeousness altogether beyond any thing I ever saw 
before, and agreeing well with all my impressions of oriental magnifi- 
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cence. It was seen under the night sapert. Not one expectation was 
disappointed, but rather exceeded, as we came in sight of the vast walls 
of the city, and of the ‘Roman Gate’ —so it is called —through 
which we were to make our entrance. It was all upon the grandest 
scale. The walls were higher, and more frequently defended by square 
massy towers springing out ofthem, than those of Rome. The towers, 
which on either side flanked the gateway, and which were connected 
by an immense arch flung from one to the other, were particularly 
magnificent. No sooner had we passed through it, than we found our- 
selves in a street lined as it were with palaces. It was of great width — 
we have no street like it in this respect—of an exact level, and 
stretched onward farther than the eye could distinctly reach, till, as I 
was told, it was terminated by another gate similar to that by which we 
had entered. The buildings on each side of it were altogether of 
marble, of Grecian design — (the city is filled with Greek artists of 
every description,) — frequently adorned with porticos of the most rich 
and costly construction, and the long ranges of private dwellings often 
interrupted by temples of religion, edifices of vast extent belonging to 
the state, or by gardens attached to the residences of the luxurious Pal- 
myrene nobility. 

‘It is well for Palmyra, here muttered my slave Milo, ‘that the 
Emperor has never, like us, traveled this way.’ ‘ Why so, Milo?’ said 
I. ‘simply think,’ rejoined he, ‘that he would burn it down ; and it 
were a pity so many fine buildings should be destroyed. Was there not 
once a place called Carthage? I have heard it said that it was once as 
large as Rome, and as well garnished with temples, and that for that rea- 
son the Romans ‘ blotted it out.’ The people here may thank the desert 
which we have crossed, that they are not as Carthage. Aurelian, I 
trow, little dreams what glory isto be won here in the East, or else he 
would not waste his time upon the savage Goths. ‘The Romans are 
no longer barbarians,’ [ replied, ‘as they were once. They build up, 
now, instead of demolishing. Remember that Augustus rebuilt Car- 
thage, and that Antoninus Pius founded that huge and beautiful tem- 
ple which rose out of the midst of Balbec ; and beside that —if I am 
not mistaken — many of the noblest monuments of art in this very city 
are the fruit of his munificence.’ ‘ Gods, what a throng is here!’ eja- 
culated Milo, little heeding, apparently, what I had said; ‘how are 
we to get our beasts along? They pay no more regard to us, either, 
than if we were not Romans. Could any one have believed a people 
existed of such strange customs and appearance ? What carriages ! — 
what wagons! — what animals! —and what unheard-of dresses, and 
from all parts of the earth, too, as it would seem! But it is a prett 
sight. Pity, though, but they could move as quick, as they look well. 
Fellow, there! you will gratify us if you will start your camels a 
little out of our way. We wish to make toward the house of Gracchus, 
and we cannot pass you.’ 

The rider of the camel turned round his turbaned head, and fixing 
upon Milo a pair of fierce eyes, bade him hold his peace : ‘ Did he not 
see the street was crowded?’ ‘I see it is filled with a set of dull idlers,’ 
replied Milo, ‘ who want nothing but Roman rods to teach them a quick 
and wholesome movement. Friend, lend me thy cudgel ; and I will en- 
gage to set thy beasts and thee, too, in motion. If not, consider that we 
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are new comers, and Romans withal, and that we deserve some regard.’ 
‘Romans!’ screamed he: ‘may curses light on you! You swarm 
here like locusts, and like them you come but to devour. Take my 
counsel : turn your faces the other way, and away to the desert again! 
I give you no welcome, for one. Now pass on —if on you still will 
go —and take the curse of Hassan the Arab along with you.’ ‘ Milo,’ 
said I, ‘have a care how you provoke these Orientals. Bethink 
yourself that we are not now in the streets of Rome. Bridle your 
tongue betimes, or your head may roll off your shoulders before you 
can have time to eat your words to save it.’ ‘I am a slave, indeed,’ 
answered Milo, with some dignity, for him, ‘but I eat other food than 
my own words. In that there hangs something of the Roman about 
me.’ We were now opposite what | discovered, from the statues and 
emblems upon it, and surrounding it, to be the Temple of Justice, 
and I knew therefore that the splendid palace on the other side of 
the street, adorned with porticos, and partly hidden among embow- 
ering trees and shrubs, must be the dwelling of Gracchus. We turned 
down into a narrower street, and after proceeding a little way, passed 
under a massy arched gateway, and found ourselves in the spacious 
court-yard of this princely mansion. Slaves soon surrounded us, and 
by their alacrity in assisting me to dismount, and in performing every 
office of a hospitable reception, showed that we were expected guests, 
and that my letters by the post, announcing my intended visit, had been 
received. Leaving my slaves and effects to the care of the servants of 
the house, I followed one who seemed to bea sort of head among them, 
through walks bordered withthe choicest trees, flowers, and shrubs, 
opening here and there in the most graceful and unstudied manner to 
reveal a statue of some sylvan god reclining under the shade, and soon 
reached the rear of the house, which I entered by a flight of marble 
steps. Through a lofty hall I passed into a saloon which seemed the 
reception-room of the palace, where I had hardly arrived, and obtained 
one glance at my soiled dress and sun-burnt visage in the mirror, than 
my ear caught the quick sound of a female foot hastening over the 
pavement of the hall, and turning suddenly, I caught in my arms the 
beautiful Fausta. It was well for me that | was so taken by surprise, 
for | acted naturally, which I fear I should not have done if I had had 
a moment to deliberate before I met her; for she is no longer a girl, as 
in Rome, running and jumping after her slave to school, but a nearly 
full-grown woman, and of a beauty so imposing as might well cause 
embarrassment in a youth of even more pretensions than myself. 
‘And are you indeed,’ said J, retaining each hand in mine, but feeling 
that in spite of all my assumed courage, I was covered with blushes, 
are you indeed the little Fausta? Truly there must be marvellous 
virtues in the air of Palmyra. It is but four years since you left us in 
Rome, and then, as I remember — shall I mention such a thing ? — you 
were but twelve, and now though but’ ‘Oh ! cried she, ‘ never 
begin such a speech; it will only trouble you before you can end it. 
How glad I am to see you! Welcome, dear Lucius, to Palmyra! If 
open hearts can make you happy here, you will not fail to be so. But 
how did you leave all in Rome? First your friend Marcus? and Lu- 
cilia? and the noble, good Portia? Ah! how happy were those days 
in Rome! Come sit on these cushions by this open window. But more 
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than all, how does the dear pedagogue and dialectician, the learned 
Solon? Is he as wise yet as his great namesake? Oh what days of 
merriment have his vanity and simplicity afforded me! But he was a 
good soul. Would he could have accompanied you. You are not so 
far out of leading-strings that you could not have taken him with you as 
a travelling Mentor. In truth, nothing could have given me more 
pleasure.’ ‘I came away in great haste, dear Fausta,’ said I, ‘ with 
scarce a moment for preparation of any kind. You have but this 
morning received my letter, which was but part of a day in advance of 
me. If I could have done it, I should have given you more timely 
notice. I could not, therefore, look out for companions for the way. 
It would, however, have been a kindness to Solon, and a pleasure to 
me. But why have I not before asked for your father: is not the 
noble Gracchus at home ?—and is he well? ‘ He is at home, or 
rather he is in the city, replied Fausta, ‘and why he makes it so late 
before returning, I cannot tell: but you will soon see him. In the 
mean time, let my slaves show you where to find your rooms, that you 
may rest, and prepare for supper.’ So saying, she clapped her hands, 
and a tall Ethiopian slave, with a turban as white as his face was black, 
quickly made his appearance, and took me in his charge. ‘ Look well 
after your toilet,’ cried Fausta, laughing, as I left the room ; ‘ we think 
more of costume here than they do in Rome.’ I followed my dark 
conductor through many passages to a distant part of the building, 
where I found apartments furnished with every luxury, and already 
prepared for my use. ‘Here I have carefully placed your baggage,’ 
said the slave, as I entered the room, ‘and whatever else I thought you 
might need. Call Hannibal, when you wish for my services; I am 
now yours. This door leads to a small room where will lodge your 
own slave Milo; the others are in the stables.’ Thus delivering him- 
self, he departed. 

The windows of my apartment opened upon the wide street by 
which we had entered the city, not immediately, but first upon a border 
of trees and flowers, then upon a low wall, here and there crowned 
with a statue or a vase, and which separated the house from the street, 
and last upon the street itself, its busy throngs and noble structures. I 
stood for a moment enjoying the scene, rendered more impressive by 
the dim but still glowing light of the declining day. Sounds of lan- 
guages which I knew not, fell upon my ear, sent forth by those who 
urged along through the crowds their cattle, or by those who would 
draw attention to the articles which they had to sell. All was new and 
strange, and tended, together with my reflections upon the business 
which has borne me so far from my home and you, to fill me with 
melancholy. I was roused from my reverie by the voice of Milo. 
‘If? said he, ‘the people of these Eastern regions understand better 
than we of Rome the art of taking off heads, they certainly understand 
better, as in reason they should, the art of making them comfortable 
while they are on: already have I taken a longer draught at a wine 
skin than I have been blessed with since I was in the service of the most 
noble Gallienus. Ah, that was life! He was your true philosopher 
who thought life made for living. These Palmyrenes seem of his 
school.’ ‘Leave philosophy, good Milo, and come help me dress; 
that is the matter now in hand. Unclasp these trunks and find some- 
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thing that shall not deform me.’ So desirous was I, you perceive, to ap- 
pear well in the eyes of the fair Fausta. It was now the appointed 
hour to descend to the supper room, and as I was about to leave my 
apartment, hardly knowing which way to move, the Ethiopian, Hanni- 
bal, made his appearance, to serve as my conductor. 

I was ushered into an apartment, not large, but of exquisite propor- 
tions — circular, and of the most perfect architecture, on the Greek princi- 
ples. The walls, thrown into panels between the windows and doors, 
were covered with paintings, admirable both for their design and color ; 
and running all around the room, and attached to the walls, was a low 
and broad seat, covered with cushions of the richest workmanship and 
material. A lofty and arched ceiling, lighted with great skill, repre- 
sented a banquet of the gods, offering to those seated at the tables below 
a high example of the manner in which the divine gifts should be enjoy- 
ed. This evening, at least, we did not use the privileges which that 
high example sanctioned. Fausta was already in the room, and rose 
with affectionate haste to greet me again. ‘I fear my toilet has not 
been very successful, Fausta,’ said I, ‘ for my slave Milo was too much 
elated by the generous wines with which his companions had plied him, 
as a cordial after the fatigues of the journey, to give me any of the be- 
nefit of his taste or assistance. I have been my own artificer on this 
occasion, and you must therefore be gentle in your judgments. ‘I 
cannot say that your fashions are equally tasteful with those of our 
Palmyrenes, I must confess. The love of the beautiful, the magnifi- 
cent, and the luxurious, is our national fault, Lucius; it betrays itself in 
every department of civil and social life, and not unfrequently declines 
into a degrading effeminacy. If any thing ruins us, it will be this vice. 
I assure you I was rather jesting than in earnest, when I bade you look 
to your toilet. When you shall have seen some of our young nobles, 

ou will find reason to be proud of your comparative simplicity. I hear, 
ocann that you are not now far behind us in Rome — nay, in many 
excesses, you go greatly beyond us. We have never yet had a Vitellius, 
a Pollio, or a Gallienus. And may the sands of the desert bury us a 
thousand fathoms deep, ere such monsters shall be bred and endured in 
Palmyra!’ ‘I perceive,’ said I, ‘that your sometime residence in Rome 
has not taught you to love your native country less. If but a small 
portion of the fire which I see burning in your eye warms the hearts 
of the people, it will be no easy matter for any external foe to subdue 
you.’ ‘There are not many, I believe,’ replied Fausta, ‘of your or my 
sex in Palmyra, who would with more alacrity lay down their lives for 
their country and our sweet and noble Queen, than I. But believe me, 
Lucius, there are multitudes who would do it as soon. Zenobia will 
lead the way to no battle field where Fausta, girl though she be, will not 
follow. Remember what I say, I pray you, if difficulty should ever 
again grow up— which the god’s forefend ! — between us and Rome.’ 

We were now suddenly interrupted by the loud and cheerful voice 
of Gracchus, exclaiming, as he approached us from the great hall of 
the palace, ‘How now! — How now! — whom have we here? Are 
my eyes and ears true to their report — Lucius Piso? It is he indeed. 
Thrice welcome to Palmyra! May a visit from so noble a house be 
an augury of good. You are quick indeed upon the track of your 
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welfare, for I see it, but I am impatient to learn all that you can tell me 
of friends and enemies in Rome. I dare say all this has been once 
told to Fausta, but, as a penalty for arriving while I was from home, it 
must be repeated for my special pleasure. But come, that can be done 
while we sit at table; I see the supper waits.’ In this pleasant mood 
did the father of Fausta, and now, as you know, one of the chief pillars 
of the province or kingdom — which ever it must be called — receive 
me. I was struck with the fine union in his appearance and manner 
of courtly ease, and a noble Roman frankness. His head, slightly 
bald, but cast in the truest mould of manly beauty, would have done 
honor to any of his illustrious ancestors; and his figure was entirely 
worthy of that faultless crown. I confess I experienced a pang of 
regret that one so fitted to sustain and adorn the greatness of his parent 
country had chosen to cast his fortunes so far from the great centre and 
heart of the Empire. After the first duties of the table had been gone 
through with, and my hunger — real hunger — had been appeased by 
the various delicacies which my kind hostess urged upon me, noways 
unwilling to receive such tokens of regard, I took up the questions of 
Gracchus, and gave him a full account of our social and political state 
in Rome, to all which Fausta, too, lent a greedy ear, her fine face spark- 
ling with the intelligence which beamed out from every feature. It 
was easy to see how deep an interest she took in matters to which her 
sex are so usually insensible. It is indescribable, the imperial pride and 
lofty spirit of independence which at times sat upon her brow and curled 
her lip. She seems tome made tocommand. She is, indeed, courteous 
and kind, but you, not with difficulty, see that she is bold, aspiring, and 
proud, beyond the common measure of woman. Her beauty is of 
this character. It is severe rather than in any sense soft or feminine. 
Her features are those of her father, truly Roman im their outline, and 
their combined expression goes to impress every beholder with the 
truth that Roman blood alone, and that too of all the Gracchiis, runs in 
her veins. Her form harmonizes perfectly with the air and character 
of the face. It is indicative of great vigor and decision in every move- 
ment; yet it is graceful, and of such proportions as would suit the most 
fastidious Greek. I am thus minute in telling you how Fausta struck 
me, because I know the interest you and Lucilia both take in her, and 
how you will desire to have from me as exact a picture as I can draw. 
Be relieved, my dear friends, as to the state of my heart, nor indulge in 
either hopes or suspicions in this direction. I assure you I am not yet 
a captive at the fair feet of Fausta, nor do I think I shall be. But if 
such a thing should happen, depend upon my friendship to give you 
the earliest intelligence of the event. Whoever’ shall obtain the heart 
of Fausta, will win one of which a Cesar might be proud. But to 
return to our present interview and its event. No sooner had I ended 
my account of the state of affairs at Rome, than Gracchus expressed, in 
the strongest terms, his joy that we were so prosperous. ‘ It agrees,’ 
said he, ‘ with all that we have lately heard. Aurelian is in truth enti- 
tled to the praise which belongs to a reformer of the state. The army 
has not been under such discipline since the days of Vespasian. 
He has now, as we learn by the last arrival of news from the North, 
by the way of Antioch, nearly completed the subjection of the Goths 
and Alemanni, and rumors are afloat of an unpleasant nature, of an 
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Eastern expedition. For this no ground occurs to me except, possibly, 
an attempt upon Persia for the rescue of Valerian, if yet he be living, 
or for the general vindication of the honor of Rome against the dis- 
graceful successes of the Great King. I cannot for one moment be- 
lieve that toward Palmyra any other policy will be adopted than that 
which has been pursued for the last century and a half, and emphati- 
cally sanctioned, as you well know, by both Galienus and Claudius. 
Standing on the honorable footing, as nominally a part of the empire 
of Rome, but in fact a sovereign and independent power, we enjoy all 
that we can desire in the form of political privileges. Then for our 
commerce, it could not be more flourishing, or conducted on more ad- 
vantageous terms even to Rome itself. In one word, we are contented, 
prosperous, and happy, and the crime of that man would be great, in- 
deed, who from any motive of personal ambition, or any policy of state, 
would disturb our existing relations of peace and friendship with all 
the world.’ To this I replied: ‘I most sincerely trust that no design, 
such as you hint at, exists in the mind of Aurelian. I know him, and 
know him to be ambitious and imperious, as he is great in resources 
and unequalled in military science, but withal he is a man of wisdom, 
I believe, and in the main, of justice, too. That he is a true lover of 
his country, [am sure; and that the glory of that country is dearer to 
him than all other objects—that it rises in him almost to a species 
of madness — this I know, too; and it is from this quarter, if from any, 
that danger is to be apprehended. He will have Rome to be all in all. 
His desire is that it should once more possess the unity that it did 
under the Antonines. This idea dwelt upon, may lead him into enter- 
prises from which, however defended on the ground of the empire’s 
glory, will result in nothing but discredit to himself, and injury to the 
state. I, too, have heard the rumors of which you speak, but I cannot 
give them one moment's credence; and I pray most fervently, that 
springing as they do, no one knows whence, nor on what authority 
resting, they will not be permitted to have the least effect upon the 
mind of the Queen, nor upon any of her advisers. She is now in reality 
an independent sovereign, reigning over an immense empire, stretching 
from Egypt to the shores of the Euxine —from the Mediterranean to 
the Euphrates, — and she stillstands upon the records of the senate as 
a colleague —even as when Odenathus shared the throne with her — 
of the Emperor. This is a great and a fortunate position. The gods 
forbid that any intemperance on the part of the Palmyrenes should 
rouse the anger or the jealousy of the fierce Aurelian!’ Could I have 
said less than this? But I saw in the countenances of both, while I 
was speaking, especially in the honest, expressive one of Fausta, that 
they could brook no hint of inferiority or of dependence on the part of 
their country —so deep a place has the great Zenobia secured for her- 
self in the pride and most sacred affections of this interesting people. 
‘1 will not, with you, noble Piso,’ said Gracchus, ‘believe that the 
Emperor will do aught to break up the present harmony. I will have 
faith in him ; and [ shall use all influence that I may possess in the 
affairs of the state to infuse a spirit of moderation into our acts, and 
above all into our language; for one hasty word uttered in certain 
quarters may lead to the ruin of kingdoms that have taken centuries 
to attain their growth. But this I say : let there only come over here 
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tom the West the faintest whisper of any purpose on the part of Aure- 
lian to consider Zenobia as holding the same position m regard to 
Rome as Tetricus in Gaul, and that moment a flame is kindled through- 

out Palmyra that nothing but blood can quench. This people, as you 
well know, has been a free people from the earliest records of history, 
and they will sink under the ruins of their capital and their country, 
ere they will bend to a foreign power.’ ‘That will they ! —that will 
they, indeed!’ cried Fausta; ‘there is not a Palmyrene who, had he 
two lives, would not give one for liberty, and the other for his good 
Queen. You do not know Zenobia, Lucius, nor can you tell, there- 
fore, how reasonable the affection is which binds every heart to her 
as to a mother or a sister.’ ‘But enough of this for the present,’ said 
Gracchus; ‘let us leave the affairs of nations, and ascend to those of 
private in: dividuals — for I suppose your philosophy teaches you, as it 
does me, that individual happiness is the object for which governments 
are instituted, and that ¢hey are therefore less than this — let us ascend, 
I say, from the policy of Rome and of Aurelian, to the private affairs of 
our friend Lucius Piso, for your letter gives me the privilege of asking 
you to tell us, in all frankness and love, what, beside the pleasure of 
seeing us, brings you so far from Rome. It is, you hint, a business of 
a painful nature. Use me and Fausta, as you would in Rome the 
noble Portia and the good Lucilia, with the same freedom and the same 
assurance ofour friendship.’ ‘ Do so, indeed, added Fausta, with affec- 
tionate warmth, ‘and feel that in addressing us, you are entrusting 
your thoughts to true and long-tried friends.’ ‘I have,’ replied I,‘ but 
little to communicate, but that little is great in its interest, and demands 
immediate action; and touching what shall be most expedient to be 
done, I shall want and shall ask your deliberate counsel. You are 
well aware, alas! too well aware, of the cruel fate of my parent, the 
truly great Cneius Piso, whom to name is always a spring of strength 
to my virtues. With the unhappy Valerian, to whom he clung to the 
last, resolved to die with him, or suffer with him whatever the fates 

should decree, he passed into captivity ; but of too proud a spirit to 
endure the indignities which were hewge upon the Emperor, and 
which were threatened him, he—so we have learned — destroyed 
himself. He found an opportunity, however, before he thus nobly 
used his power, to exhort my poor brothers not at once, at least, to fol 
low his example. ‘ You are young,’ said he, ‘and have more strength 
than I, and the gods may interpose and deliver you. Hope dwells 
with youth, as it dies w ith age. Do not despair. I feel that you will 
one day return to Rome. For myself, I am a decayed trunk, at best, 
and it matters little when I fall, or where I lie. One thing, at least, I 
cannot bear; it would destroy me if I did not destroy my self. Iama 
Roman and a Piso, and the foot of a Persian shall never stand upon my 
neck. I die.’ My elder brother, thinking example a more powerful 
kind of precept than words, no sooner was assured of the death of his 
father, than he too opened his veins, and perished. And so we learned 
had Calpurnius done, and we were comparatively happy in the thought 
that they had escaped by a voluntary death the shame of being used as 
footstools by the haughty Sapor, and the princes of his court. But a 
rumor reached us a few days before I left Rome, that Calpurnius is yet 
living. We learn, obscurely, that being favorably distinguished and 
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secretly favored by the son of Sapor, he was persuaded to live, and wait 
for the times to open a way for his escape. You may imagine both my 
grief and my joy on this intelligence. The thought that he should 
so long have lain in captivity and imprisonment, and no step have been 
taken toward his rescue, has weighed upon me with a mountain weight 
of sorrow. Yet at the same time, I have been supported by the hope 
that his deliverance may be effected, and that he may return to Rome 
once more, to glad the eyes of the aged Portia. It 1s this hope which 
has brought me to Palmyra, as perhaps the best point whence to set in 
motion the measures which it shall be thought wisest to adopt. I shall 
rely much upon your counsel.’ No sooner had I spoken thus, than 
Fausta quickly exclaimed: ‘Oh! father, how easily, were the Queen 
now in Palmyra, might we obtain through her the means of approach- 
ing the Persian King with some hope of a successful appeal to his 
compassion ' — and yet’ She hesitated and paused. ‘I perceive,’ 
said Gracchus, ‘ what it is that checks your speech. You feel that in 
this matter Zenobia would have no power with the Persian monarch 
or court. The two nations are now, it is true, upon friendly terms ; 
but a deep hatred exists in the heart of Sapor toward Zenobia. The 
successive defeats which he suffered, when Odenathus and his Queen 
took it upon them to vindicate the honor of Rome, and revenge the foul 
indignities cast upon the unfortunate Valerian, will never be forgotten ; 
and policy only, not love or regard, keeps the peace between Persia 
and Palmyra. Sapor fears the power of Zenobia, supported, as he 
knows she would be, by the strength of Rome ; and moreover, he is 
well aware that Palmyra serves as a protecting wall between him and 
Rome, and that her existence as an independent power is vital to the 
best interests of his kingdom. For these reasons harmony prevails, 
and in the event of a rupture between us and Rome, we might with 
certainty calculate upon Persia as an ally. Still Sapor is an enemy 
at heart. His pride, humbled as it was by that disastrous rout, when 
his whole camp and even his wives fell into the hands of the royal Ode- 
nathus, will never recover from the wound, and will prompt to acts of 
retaliation and revenge, rather than to any deed of kindness. While 
his public policy is, and doubtless will continue to be, pacific, his pri- 
vate feelings are, and ever will be, bitter. I see not how in this busi- 
ness we can rely with any hope of advantage upon the interposition 
of the Queen. If your brother is ever rescued, it must, I think, be 
achieved by private enterprise.’ ‘ Your words’ said I, ‘ have pierced 
me through with grief, and dispelled in a moment the brightest 
visions. All the way from Rome have I been cheered by the hope of 
what the Queen, at your solicitation, would be able to attempt and 
accomplish in my behalf. But it is all over. I feel the truth of what 
you have urged. I see it — I now see it — private enterprise can alone 
effect his deliverance, and from this moment I devote myself to that 
work. If Rome leaves her emperor to die in captivity, so will not I 
my brother. I will go myself to the den of this worse than barbarian 
king, and bring thence the loved Calpurnius, or leave my own body 
there for that beast to batten on. It is now, indeed, thirteen years since 
Calpurnius left me, a child, in Rome, to joi the emperor mm that ill- 
fated expedition. But it is with the distinctness of a yesterday’s vision 
that he now stands before my eyes, as he then stood that day he parted 
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tom us, elnaniog in his baillient armor, and his face just as brilliant 
with the light of a great and trusting spirit. As he turned from the 
last embraces of the noble Portia, he seized me in his arms, who stood 
jingling his sword against his iron greaves, and imprinting upon m 
cheek a kiss, bade me grow a man at once, to take care of the household, 
while they were gone with the good emperor to fight the enemies of 
Rome in Asia. He was, as I remember him, of a quick and fiéry 
temper, but he was always gentle toward me, and has bound me to him 


for ever. ‘The gods prosper you!’ cried Fausta, ‘ as surely —_ 
will. It is a pious work to which you put your hand, and you will 
succeed.’ ‘ Do not, Fausta, said Gracchus, ‘ lend the w eight of your 


voice to urge our friend to measures which may be rather rash than 
wise, and may end only in causing a greater evil than that which 
already exists. Prudence must govern us as well as affection. By 
venturing yourself at once into the dominion of Persia, upon such 
an errand, it is scarcely less than certain that you would perish, 
and without effecting your object. We ought to consider, too, 1 
think, what the condition and treatment of Calpurnius are, before 
too great a risk is incurred for his rescue. He has now, we are 
to remember, been at the capital of the great king thirteen years 
You have hinted that he had been kindly regarded by the son of 
Sapor. Possibly his captivity amounts to no more than a foreign resi- 
dence —a sort of exile. Possibly he may, in this long series of years, 
have become changed into a Persian. I understand your little lip, Fausta, 
and your indignant frown, Lucius; but what I suggest is among things 
possible it cannot be denied; and can you deny it “not so very unlikely 
when you think what the feelings of one must have been to be so w holly 
forgotten and abandoned by his native country, and that country, Rome, 
the mistress of the world, who needed but to have stretched forth the 
half of her power to have broken for ever the chains of his slavery, as 
well as of the thousands who with him have been left to linger out their 
lives in bondage. If Calpurnius has been distinguished by the son of 
Sapor, his lot, “doubtless, has been greatly lightened, and he may now 
be living as a Persian prince. My counsel is, therefore, that the truth 
in this regard he first obtained, before the life of another son, and the 
only inheritor of so great a name, be put in jeopardy. But what is the 
exact sum of what you have learned, and upon which we may rely, and 
from which reason and act?’ ‘Our knowledge,’ I replied, ‘ was derived 
from a soldier, who, by a great and happy fortune, escaped and reached 
his native Rome. He only knew what he saw when he was first a 
captive, and afterward, by chance, had heard from others. He was, he 
said, taken to serve as a slave about the palace of the king, and it was 
there that for a space he was an eye-witness to the cruel and insulting 
usage of both Valerian and Calpurnius. That was but too true, 
he said, which had been reported to us, that whenever the proud 
Sapor went forth to mount his horse, the Emperor was brought, in the 
face of the whole court, and of the populace who crowded around, to 
serve as his footstool. Clothed in the imperial purple, the unfortunate 
Valerian received upon his neck the foot of Sapor, and bore him to his 
saddle. It was the same purpose that Calpurnius was made to serve for 
the young prince Hormisdas. But, said the soldier, the prince pitied 
the young and noble Roman, and would gladly, at the beginning, have 
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spared him the indignity put upon him by the stern command of his 
haughty and cruel father. He often found occasion at these times, 
while standing with his foot upon his neck, to speak with Calpurnius, 
and to express his regrets and his grief for his misfortunes, and promise 
redress, and more, if he ever came tothe throne. But the soldier was 
soon removed from the vicinity of the royal palace, and saw no more 
of either Valerian or Calpurnius. What came to his ears was, gene- 
rally, that while Valerian was retained exclusively for the use of 
Sapor, Calpurnius was after a time relinquished as entirely into the 
hands of Hormisdas, in whose own palace he dwelt, but with what por- 
tion of freedom, he knew not. That he was living at the time he es- 
caped, he wascertain. This, Gracchus, is the sum of what we have 
heard; in addition only, that the Emperor sunk under his misfortunes, 
and that his skin, fashioned over some substance so as exactly to re- 
semble the living man, is preserved by Sapor, as a monument of his 
triumph over the legions of Rome.’ ‘ It is a pitiful story,’ said Fausta, 
as I ended: ‘for a brave man it has been a fate worse than death; but 
having survived the first shame, I fear me my father’s thought will 
prove a too true one, and that long absence, and indignation at neglect, 
and perhaps gratitude and attachment to the prince, who seems to have 
protected him, will have weaned him from Rome. So that we cannot 
suffer you, Lucius, to undertake so long and dangerous a journey upon 
so doubtful an errand. But those can be found, bold and faithful, who 
for that ample reward with which you could so easily enrich them, 
would venture even into the heart of Ecbatana itself, and bring you 
back your brother alive, or advertise you of his apostacy or death.’ 
‘What Fausta says is just, observed Gracchus, ‘and in few words 
prescribes your course. It will not be a difficult thing, out of the mul- 
titudes of bold spirits who crowd the capital, Greek, Roman, Syrian, 
and Arab, to find one who will do all that you could do, and, I may 
add, both more and better. You may find those who are familiar with 
the route, who know the customs of Persia, who can speak its lan- 
guage, and are even at home in her capitals, and who would be infinitely 
more capable than either you or I, or even Fausta, to manage toa 
happy issue an enterprise like this. Let this then be our decision ; 
and be it now our united care to find the individual to whom we may 
commit this dear but perilous service, And now enough of this. The 
city sleeps, and it were better that we slept with it. But first, my child, 
bring harmony into our spirits by one of those wild, sad airs which you 
are accustomed to sing to me upon the harp of the Jews. It will dis- 
pose Lucius to pleasant dreams.’ [ added my importunities, and 
Fausta, rising, moved to an open window, through which the moon 
was now pouring a flood of silver light, and seating herself before the 
instrument which stood there, first swept its strings with an easy and 
graceful hand. ‘ I wish,’ said she, ‘I could give you the song which 
I am going to sing in the language of the Hebrews, for it agrees better, 
I think, with the sentiment and the character of the music, than the 
softer accents of the Greek. But every thing is Greek now.’ So 
saying, she commenced with a prelude more sweetly and profoundly 
melancholy than even the wailing of the night wind among the leafless 
trees of the forest. This was followed by — an ode shall I call it? — ora 
hymn ? — for it was not what we mean by a song. Nor was the music 
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like any other music I had ever heard, but much more full of passion ; 
broken, wild, plaintive, triumphant, by turns, it stirred all the deepest 
feelings of the heart. It seemed to be the language of one in captivity, 
who, refusing to sing one of the songs of his country for the gratifica- 
tion of his conquerors, broke out into passionate strains of patriotism, 
in which he exalted his desolated home to the Heavens, and prophesied 
in the boldest terms her ultimate restoration to power and glory. The 
sentiment lost nothing coming to the ear clothed in the rich music of 
Fausta’s voice, which rose and sank, swelled and died away, or was full 
of tears or joy,as agreed with the theme of the poet. She was her- 
self the poet, and the captive, and the Jew, so wholly did she aban- 
don herself to the sway of the thoughts which she was expressing. 
One idea alone, however, had possessed me while she sang —to which, 
the moment she paused, I first gave utterance. “And think you, 
Fausta,’ said I, ‘ that while the captive Jew remembers his country, the 
captive Roman will forget his? Never! Calpurnius, if he lives, 
lives a Roman. For this I thank your song. Melancholy and sad in 


itself, it has bred joy in my soul. I shall now sleep soundly.’ So 
saying, we separated. 


‘Thus was passed my first evening in Palmyra. 


A REVERIE, A BRIDAL, AND A FUNERAL. 


I wag alone, within an antique fane 

Of Europe’s storied soil: with awe I scanned 

Its pillar’d vastness, gorgeously revealed 

In the rich twilight, showered through tinted panes 
As from dissolving rainbows. Suddenly 

The long dim vista of each sombre aisle — 

Where, niched in gloom, rude feudal effigies 

Frowned above dateless tombs — seem ulous ; 
From pedestal and shrine, mitred and acti 

Leapt priest and warrior. From the bannered choir 
They snatched the blazoned pennons. Noble steeds, 
Crested with plumes, scarce reined by squire and groom, 
Came bounding by. Then column, wall, and roof 
Melted m air, and on my dreaming gaze 

Burst the chivalric grandeur of the past ! 


I stood, in gloom and silence, in God’s house, 
A gspear’s length from His altar; but my soul 
Was up in arms — horsed! and with lance in rest 
Scouring the torrid wastes of Palestine! 

I shared the fight — the chase — the bivouac 
By the sweet fountain, thatched with leaves of palms, 
And columned by their stems, and laved my brow 
In its clear wave — an unsunned diamond, 
Set in the desert’s gold. 


My day dream changed. 
I stood, at eve, in the ancestral home 
Of the returned crusader, and o’erlooked 
The revelry of Eld. Bright cressets lit 
The trophied banquet hall. ‘The Paladin 
Had changed his harness for rich cloth of gold, 
His heavy spear, for the light gilded lute, 
And sunk his war shout to a madrigal. 
There queenly beauty guerdon’d with soft smiles 
Her soldier-bard ; or, love-linked in the dance, 
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With swan-like motion, floated at his side. 

Then came the banquet, with its massive cheer, 
Its long deep drainings of the wassail cup, 

And rafter-shaking peals, as pledged each knight 
The ladye of his choice. 


My dream dissolved. 
A low, sweet voice, whose natural music seemed 
Blended with sorrow’s touching melody, 
Thrilled on my heart, and brought it with a bound 
Back from its wild and dazzling pilgrimage. 
Whence came those bird-like tones ? I turned, and lo! 
Before the altar stood a bridal group, 
Gaily attired, and in the midst a pair 
Whom the strong oath Death can alone absolve 
Was soon to make ‘one flesh.’ One flesh !—oh shame! 
That God’s high sanctuary and sacrament 
To such unho fare should be profaned ! 
Decrepid was the bridegroom — old — diseased ; 
And ’t was a deep and flagrant sacrilege, 
An impious jest on Nature's harmony, 
To graft on aught so scathed and verdureless 
The trembling bud of beauty by his side. 
Brief had her summers been, and happiness 
Had sunned them as they flew : o’er her life’s sun 
Time’s wing had flitted shadowless, till now; 
And in her beaming loveliness, she seemed 
A gem by eared het awhile to earth 
To mirror its own brightness. But alas! 
They to whose keeping God the treasure gave, 
Like faithless stewards, the rich trust betrayed, 
And blasphemed Him, by placing His high seal 
On their unhallowed bond. She was too young 
To feel how priceless was the sacrifice 
Paternal treach’ry claimed. The voice of love 
Had never waked her bosom’s echoings 
With its wild, maddening music. Like a spring 
one in embowering woods, where never storm 
Darkened its stirless chrystal, her calm soul 
Had slumbered in its stainless purity. 
Yet did she feel the aimless tenderness 
That, vine-like, sent its wreathing tendrils forth 
To clasp the beautiful, could never cling 
And twine in fondness round so foul a stem. 
She vowed to ‘ love and honor :’ but I knew 
BY the sick shudder as he grasped her hand, 
The faint response, and the large gathering tear, 
That an o’ermastering instinct, mightier far 
Than that strong oath, had made it perjury! 


Long years swept on. A kinless wanderer 
I roam the earth through many a sunny clime. 

I saw the loveliest of many a land— 

Fair Saxon Hebes, the gay belles of France, 

And Spain’s voluptuous dames, through whose full veins 
Love sweeps a tide of fire. But ever still 

Where eyes were brightest, and where rosy lips 

Were breathing Passion’s broken murmurings— 

Amid the dance, or bending o’er the harp 

Some syren’s fingers stirred — did I behold 

The form of that young girl: her brow depressed, 

Her silken veil, brooched among clustering curls, 

Half drawn aside, and floating o’er her cheek, 

Like vapor round a blossom. So she seemed 

When meekly ’neath the priest’s uplifted hands, 

Raised in the act to bless, she bowed her head, 

And spake the words that were her destiny. 


There is a spirit leading us, unseen, 
When we seem sport of chance, and in our feet 
An instinct which, through all our wanderings, 
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Tends to the thing we love. An influence, 
Kindred to this, allured me once again 

’Mid unforgotten scenes of by-gone bliss, 

To find them tenantless. Tree, stream, and flower 
Were all unchanged, and symphonies, 

Familiar to my heart as ‘ household words,’ 
Seemed floating round me. ’T was illusion all : 
The lips were dust which breathed them. Wending thence, 
Saddened yet happier, I sought again— 

"Twas in my homeward path — the ancient pile 

To me so memorable. Again I stood 

Before its altar : now ’t was victimless ; 

And radiant, on the well-remembered spot 

Where knelt the lovely one, a golden beam, 

Shot through some crevice of the shafted pane, 
Fell like an angel’s glance — another sun, 
Marking where her’s was dimmed. 


Even as I gazed, 
Burst through the vaulted silence a full tide 
Of melody, and up the central aisle 
Swept the black pageant, with whose heartless pomp 
Pride comes to crown the worm. Onward it passed : 
The pall was lifted: on the time-worn floor, 
Where danced that sunbeam, was the coffin placed. 
The silver ’scutcheon lightened in its glow, 
And on its burnished shield I read her name, 
Who, from the spot her bier now rested on, 
I had seen rise a bride. Nor was this all: 
The very priest whose holy ministry 
Had made her matron, now, with solemn voice, 
Espoused her to the grave. And he was there, 
The death-divorced, in hypocritic weeds, 
To mourn above his victim. 


The damp cell, 
Whose gloomy portal at the last great trump 
Shall open an untried eternity, 
Received the broken-hearted. Low, deep sobs 
Of late repentance from their bosoms burst 
Who called the dead their daughter— for they, too, 
And all the bridal train — how changed their guise ! — 
Were grouped with weeping eyes around her dust. 
* Ashes to ashes ! teal tee sullen plunge 
Of kindred clay upon the clay beneath 
Echoed the dread betrothal. Thick and fast 
Rolled in the crumbling clods, the human dust 
Of buried generations, mixed with bones, 
Fragments of half-obliterated man. 


*T was finished: through the massive Saxon arch 
The last dark form had vanished, when a step 
Stirred in the silence, and a manly form 
Strode from a pillar’s shade, and with bared head 
Patised by the fresh-heaved mound. He saw me not, 
For every faculty of sight and soul 
Seemed swallowed up in a dull, aching sense 
Of utter desolation. Sorrow’s load 
Had dammed its inward fountain, and his eyes 
Were dewless, even as his withered heart. 
Reverently, as o’er a saint enshrined, he stooped 
And kissed the earth above the treasure-vault 
That held his broken jewel. Kneeling there, 

He looked on high, and then his lip unbent 

Its curve of agony, and from his soul 

Despair fell like a cloud; for holy Hope, 

Who, chased from earth, poises her plumes for heaven, 
Pointed whcre, angel-robed before the throne, 

His chosen walked, with glory on her brow. 

Peace came to him that hour, and he went forth 
Religiously rejoicing. °*T was not long, 

Ere he, too, dropped life’s burthen, ona lay down 

By her who should have shared and lightened it. 
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Few words will tell their history. 

No chain can bind affection — least of all 

One that hath links of gold. They met, they loved — 
But ‘ love is for the free ;) and she, the slave 

Of an unhappy bondage, might not bend 

To gather of its flowers. She was not one 

To stoop to shame: her crown of purit 

Was not a bauble, which the first light breath 
Might rend like gossamer — but a diadein, 
Before the oleate of whose beaming front 

Sin crouched abashed : and his was love 

That would as soon have plotted ’gainst her life, 
As wooed her to dishonor. Oh! for such 
Love’s watchword is ‘ Farewell !’ 


__ A voluntary exile forth he roamed, 
With a deep shadow resting on his heart, 


But found at length of all his wanderings 
The goal beside her sepulchre. J. B. 


HORATIO GREENOUGH. 





‘Itte (vides?) pura juvenis qui nititur hasta 
Proxima sorte tenet lucis loca.’ 


WueEn Horatio Greenoygh shall have filled the measure of his pro- 
mise, after he shall have added renown to an already interesting name, 
his biography will be written; and that biography will be read, while 
the lives of our presidents and great politicians will lie, dust-laden, upon 
the shelves of posterity. They have sought a near fame, and are con- 
spicuous in station, and sonorous in the mouths of the multitude. But 
there is a distant fame which urges him on, who, satisfied that he is per- 
forming some great good, the effects of which cannot be felt in his own 
time, labors for the benefit of future and more enlightened generations; 
and this is the fame the sculptor works for. His contemporaries may 
applaud his designs, and commend his execution; he will receive near 
fame; but when ages shall have passed, and the usefulness of his art 
shall be acknowledged, in the stone that hands down to a people the 
image of some great benefactor of their country, or of the world, then 
will he receive the crown of his deserts; and though he be beyond the 
reach of popular favor, the expectation of such posthumous reputation 
may well dignify his thoughts, and lift up his spirit to any sacrifices. 

The desire of near fame is selfish, subservient, and truckling. _ It often 
goes to form the character of the public officer. It admits of short-lived 
subterfuges, shallow paints, and flimsy varnishes; it gives neither 
dignity to the character, nor disinterestedness to the deeds of the man 
who seeks it. He is of the earth, earthy; and when dead, the people 
shed no tears over his grave; no memory remains of him, except as 
associated with acts complicated and heterogeneous; the reminiscence 
of him is jostled among a crowd of impressions of like personages, 
though he may obtain the dubious honor of having his bare name and 
office recorded in a history of ten volumes octavo. 

Grand, indeed, must be the construction of that mind which looks 
with enthusiasm upon such an art as sculpture — one so laborious, slow, 
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and Herculean — for its chief pleasure. The poet is one who knows 
and feels ail that other men know and feel, and still something beyond; 
for he carries out more largely, and penetrates more deeply, the common 
sources of happiness and beauty that are every where about the world: 
and it is this faculty that constitutes him a poet. Equally general is the 
field from which the painter reaps his sustenance. He revels amid scenes, 
either domestic, simple, or sublime. But the sculptor loves mountains, 
snowy peaks, lofty columns, and ruined temples — something that tells 
of time, either past or future. He may like other things, but if there 
be any such test as consistency of character, that mind that makes the 
hard marble speak, that hews out living forms from the insensate rock, 
will prefer the durable, the majestic, the terrific even, to the evanescent, 
the delicate, or the voluptuous. 

Sculpture is the pyramid of the arts; it has length, breadth, and 
thickness ; it is indebted to no illusion for its effects; there is no sha- 
ding, and coloring, and throwing into the back-ground; it is not dependent 
upon good light, but all stands out—confessed. It forms things as they 
are, not represents them as they appear. It is the earliest and most 
direct effort of imitation — simple from its very obviousness, but severe 
in its simplicity, admitting of no compromises, exacting the whole truth, 
or it will none of it. 

The imitative arts originated in man’s desire of immortality for him- 
self, or for something pertaining closely to him; as among ancient na- 
tions did their country’s honor and glory. Since the invention of print- 
ing, and the founding of libraries, this desire can be indulged ‘at less cost 
and labor: hence the reason why the arts have not progressed with lite- 
rature, although so closely blended with it. Most men, now, prefer,a 
written picture to a painted one. Good scholars are not ashamed to 
acknowledge that they do not even know the technical vocabulary of 
criticism upon the imitative arts. The number is few of those who aspire 
to be amateurs in such matters. This state of public feelmg acts upon 
the artist; and, beside, the same causes that produce this indifference in 
the public, lessen the enthusiasm of the student. The truth may be, 
that there is not now the strong necessity, the ardent patriotism — the 
passion — for patriotism has enlarged into philanthropy —that once 
summoned out the skill of the painter and sculptor. Once it was the 
reverence of his gods, or the achievements of his friend, that inspired 
him — now it is, for the most part, the love of his art. The real ground, 
the necessity, of the imitative arts has vanished in the literary progres- 
sion of the world. When few comparatively could read,* pictures were 
used as incentives to devotion; fear and reverence were cultivated by 
statues; the example of great deeds was kept fresh and vivid in the 
minds of the people, by representations on canvass and in stone. Now, 
every purpose of piety or politics is answered by a printed sermon or 
speech. But this is not all true of painting, which has passed from a 
national to a domestic art; perpetuating the expression of those we love; 
reminding us in age of what we were in youth; enabling us to carry 


friends next our very hearts, when seas or lands, death or accidents, 
separate them from us. 


*Mosrt of the Grecians in the time of Demosthenes, and the greater part of the 
Romans in the time of Augustus, were entirely uneducated. North American Review. 
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Then what is sculpture, and what is it that feeds the soul of its 
student? He loves it as a part of the history of the world; it has upon it 
the venerable stamp of antiquity ; it belongs to the age of the greatest orator 
and poet. ‘ In contemplating antiquity, his mind itself becomes antique.’ 
Like Pomponius Letus, he may be seen ‘ wandering amidst the vesti- 
ges of the throne of the world: there, in many a reverie, as his eye 
rests on the mutilated arch, and the broken column, he stops to muse, 
and drops tears in the ideal presence of Rome and of the Romans.’ 

Once too, perhaps, in a century, a man may live like our Washington, 
who not only must be embalmed in the choicest garb of poetry, and the 
truest touches of the pencil, but also in the noblest statue of the sculptor. 
He must not merely live in the hearts of the people, but he must be 
made to stand out, 7n propria persona, for the eyes of all coming gene- 
rations to dwell upon. Yes, he must stand in the capitol, himself the 
very corner-stone. God will raise up a sculptor for such a man — and 
he has. 

It is upon such subjects the sculptor lives, and realizes the divine 
excellence of his art. But it can never be a common art: first, from 
its difficulty, and next, from the fact that few cases can occur, where 
being put up in stone would not be ridiculous. Its field is circum- 
scribed, not admitting of common subjects. It is too dignified to descend 
to trifles. What would be thought, for instance, of a statue of Sam. 
Patch or Daniel Lambert ? 

As, then, it can only deal in very great characters, and as very great 
men are rare, how can it hope to be a common art? What is to sup- 
port it in our country? Painting draws its support from private vanity, 
or real affection, and immortalizes itself by scriptural and historical 
pieces; but sculpture has no such fund to draw upon, and beside, a few 
works are the employment of a life. It can only be supported by 
government patronage, which must be small in republics like ours, 
where so many men are great, but not singly great, like Washington ; 
where factitious distinctions are unknown, and where greatness bestows 
itself around to others, producing an elevated republican equality, until 
it is hard to discover the original stock from which it proceeded. But 
we have noticed all these obstacles to the art, only to show the origi- 
nality and perseverance of Horatio Greenough, who, in a manner 
highly honorable to himself and useful to his country, has worked 
against all these disadvantages, until he has fought out a laudable name 
for the talent of his native land. We cannot highly enough estimate 
that genius, which had the daring, the intellectual energy, to fix upon 
so high a mark, with so little sympathy about him, so little encourage- 
ment as any young man would receive in such an undertaking. The 
glory of Columbus consists, not in the fearlessness with which he encoun- 
aan the tempests, in his search for a western continent, but in the inven- 
tion of his theory, and his remaining in it and nobly upholding it through 
want, disappointment, and neglect. Intrepidity in danger is manly, but 
such traits cannot be compared with the moral courage that dares to 
stem the accumulated prejudices of centuries. Any man who engages 
in a new and hazardous enterprise, and arrives successfully at his 
result, is entitled to unusual honor: and such we esteem the art of 
sculpture to have been to an American. 


But whatever the prejudices of the time, whatever its apparent 
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inutility, the sculptor aibienti bodiment no perpetuity but in the creations 
of his art. He is carried along by a steady enthusiasm. He looks to 
the olden times, rather than the new, for his counsels, his sympathies, 
and companionships. He can own no communion with the bustle of 
modern improvement. His life is secluded, devoted, and often foreign ; 
for he can only breathe freely in Italy. How many minds can rise to 
this training? Where are the students to come from, who, alone and 
unassisted, ‘will carve out for themselves such a path as Greenough 
did, when but a boy? If each century to come can produce one great 
American sculptor, it is more than can reasonably be hoped for. 

Greenough was born a sculptor; that is, he was born with a tempe- 
rament and disposition to nourish some noble design, some definite pur- 
pose, for the benefit of his age. Endowed with a remarkable delicacy 
of character, even in boy hood, he shunned society, to devote himself to 
his darling pursuits. At school, at college, this was the single object 
before his mind —it absorbed his whole heart. He undoubtedly felt 
then, that he possessed a treasure which he must not tarnish with other 
interests. 

We have put the name of Horatio Greenough at the head of our 
remarks upon his art, because we like the name; it is one of fine asso- 
ciations. There is inspiration, too, in writing under such a title, 
(albeit we may fail, still, reader, wait until you see us uninspired, and 
you may acknowledge it.) We do not wish to draw into an indelicate 
position an artist whose great work —the statue of Washington — is 
yet on the stocks; we would not forestall his reputation. But he has 
already done enough to endear him to every American. We would 
cheer him on in his pilgrimage, and send our voice across the wide 
Atlantic to tell him, that his countrymen are mindful of him, and wait- 
ing his rich return — rich, not in gold and merchantable stuffs, but rich 
in a name that shall be the pride of his descendants, and a jewel to his 
country. J. N. B. 


A WISH. 


ADDRESSED TO A LADY ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


Lone may’st thou live! and long be blest 
- With every joy that life endears ; 
May peace for aye illume thy breast, 
And Hope make rainbows of thy tears. 
Long may’st thou live! but not to see 
Friends fall like leaves in autumn’s bower, 7 
In the world’s desert leaving thee 
A withered, lonely, joyless flower. 


No! Lady — rather may’st thou die, 
When sympathy thy pangs can sooth, 
Fond friendship deen thy dying eye, 
And love thy dying pillow smooth : 
But oh! may mzy last breath be sped 
Ere thou death’s bitter cup shali quaff : 
I could not look upon thee dc ad, 
Nor live to write thine epitaph! 
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BY NOAH WEBSTER, LL.D. 


DEFINITION. 


In the definition of words, the most important part of lexicography, 
the defects and inaccuracies of the English dictionaries are too nume- 
rous to be specified. Dr. Johnson, indeed, made great improvements 
in this department of English lexicography; but he also made many 
mistakes, or left many definitions very imperfect. This is not surpris- 
ing, considering his infirmities, and the defect of his researches into 
the origin and affinities of the language. 

But it is remarkable, that among all the compilers of dictionaries 
who have borrowed his vocabulary of words, and abridged his defini- 
tions, not one, whose work is yet published, has, to any extent, corrected 
his mistakes, or supplied his defects. Almost all the errors of Johnson 
are copied into later dictionaries, both in Great Britain and the United 
States ; and in various abridgments, they find their way into our families 
and schools. 

Observe the different definitions of the following words, in the dif- 
ferent books : 

FROM JOHNSON. 


Srecutation. 1. Examination by the eye; view. 

2. Examiner; spy. This word is found no where else, (except in a passage of Shak- 
speare) and probably is here misprinted for speculator. (The passage is omitted.) 

3. Mental view; intellectual examination ; contemplation. 

4. A train of thoughts formed by meditation. 

5. Mental scheme not reduced to practice. 

6. Power of sight. Not in use. 


These are copied without improvement into the dictionaries of She- 
ridan, Walker, Jones, and Jameson. 
In abridgments for schools in this country, we find the following : 


Act of speculating ; view ; Spy, examination; contemplation; scheme. — Worcester. 
View, mental scheme not reduced to practice. — Cobb. 


The same in the abridgment of Walker, published in Boston. 
The same in Maunder, with the addition of contemplation. 


FROM WEBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 


SpecuLation. Examination by the eye, view. (Little used.) 

2. Mental view of any thing in its various aspects and relations; contemplation : 
intellectual examination. The events of the day afford matter of serious speculation to 
the friends of Christianity. 

3. Train of thoughts formed by meditation. . 

4. Mental scheme ; theory ; views of subjects not verified by fact or practice. 

This globe, which was round only in speculation, has been circumnavigated. The 
application of steam to navigation is no longer a matter of mere speculation. 

5. Power of signs. (Not in use.) 

6. In commerce, the act or practice of buying land or goods, etc., in expectation of a 
rise of price and of selling them at an advance ; as distinguished from a regular trade, in 
which the profit expected is the difference, between the retail and wholesale prices, or 
the difference of price in the place where the goods are — and the place to 
which they are carried for market. In England, France and America, public stocks are 
the subject of continual speculation. In the United States, a few men have been enriched, 
but many have been ruined, by speculation. 
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FROM WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


Specutation. Mental view; a buying in expectation of a rise in price. 


FROM JOHNSON. 


Can. To be able to have power. 

2. It expresses the potential mood. 

3. It is distinguished from may, as power from permission. I can do it, it isin my 
power; I may do it, it is allowed me ; but ir poetry they are confounded. 

4. Can is used of the person, with the verb active, where may is used of the thing, 
with the verb passive ; as, I can do it, it may or can be done. 


FROM WEBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 


Can. To be able; to have sufficient strength or physical power. One man can lift 
a weight which another can not. 

2. To have means or instruments, which supply power or ability. A man can builda 
house or fit out a ship, if he has the requisite property. 

3. To be possible. ‘Nicodemus said, how can these things be?’ 

4. To have adequate moral power. A man can indulge in pleasure, or he can refrain. 

5. To have just or legal competent power; to be free froin any restraint of moral, 
civil, or political obligation. A man can hold an office, or he can not. The Jews could 
not eat Certain kinds of animals which were declared to be unclean. 

6. To have natural strength, or capacity, to be susceptible of; to be able or free to 
undergo any change, or produce any effect, by the laws and constitution of nature, or by 
divine appointment. Silver can be melted, but can not be changed into gold. Can the 
rush grow without mire? Can the fig-tree bear olive berries ? Can faith save him ? 

7. To have competent strength, ability, fortitude, patience, etc., in a passive sense. 
He can not bear reproof. I cannot endure his impertinence. This is a hard saying; 
who can hear it? 

&. To have the requisite knowledge, experience, or skill. An astronomer can calcu- 
late an eclipse, though he can not make a coat. 

9. To have strength or inclination, or motives sufficient to overcome obstacles, impedi- 
ments, inconvenience, or other objection. I can not rise and give thee, etc. Lake. 

10. To have sufficient capacity ; as a vessel can not hold or contain the whole quantity. 


Averment. Establishment of any thing by evidence. — Bacon. 

2. An offer of the defendant to justify an exception, and the act as well as the offer. 
Johnson from Blount. 

The establishment of any thing by evidence. Sheridan, Walker, Jameson, Cobb, 
Boston Abridgment of Walker, Worcester. 


FROM WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


AverMent. Affirmation; positive assertion; the act of averring. 

2. Verification, establishment by evidence. Bacon. 

3. In pleading, an offer of either party to justify or prove what he alleges. In any 
stage of pleadings, when either party advances new matter, he avers it to be true, and 
concludes with these words, ‘ and this he is ready to verify.’ Thisiscalled an averment. 


Errervesce. To generate heat by intestine motion. Johnson, Sheridan, Walker, 
Jones, Jameson, Maunder, Cobb, Boston Abridgment of Walker, Philadelphia, ditto, 
Grimshaw: Worcester adds, to bubble, to work. 


Errervesce. To be in natural commotion, like liquor when gently boiling; to bubble 
and hiss, as fermenting liquors or any fluid when some part escapes in an elastic form; 
to work as new wine. Webster. 


Emicrate. To remove from one place to another. Johnson, Sheridan, Walker, 
Jones, Maunder, Cobb, Boston and Philadelphia abridgments of Walker, Grimshaw. 
(Then the removal of a family from one part of a city to another, is to emigrate.) 


Emicrate. To quit one’s country, state, or region, and settle in another; to remove 
from one country or state to another, for the purpose of residence. Germans, Swiss, 
Irish, Scots, emigrate to America. Webster : Quarto. 


Country-pance. A wellknowndance. Jameson, Maunder, Worcester, Grimshaw. 
(There is no such legitimate word in the language.) 


Contra-pance. A dance in which the partners are arranged in opposition or in 
opposite lines. Webster. 


Cross-ExAMINE. To examine witnesses by putting to them unexpected questions. 
Maunder. 
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Cross-examinaTion. The act of examining, by questions apparently captious, the 
faith of evidence in a court of justice. Maunder. (All wrong.) 


Cross-ExaMiNE. To examine a witness by the opposite party, or his counsel, as the 
plaintiff's witness by the defendant, and vice versa. Webster. 

The reader will understand, by the foregoing examples, the great 
care which has been bestowed on this important part of lexicography, 
in the execution of the American Dictionary. The British dictionaries 
abound with errors and defects, from beginning to end; and such is the 
fact with the abridgments of them made and published in this country. 


GRAMMAR. 


Tue British grammars, and such American compilations as contain 
the same principles, stand in need of many corrections, and great im- 
provements. Wallis and Lowth were eminent scholars, and have done 
much for reducing our language to order, and explaining its principles 
and idioms. But they overlooked some important particulars; and since 
the date of their publications, some very valuable discoveries have been 
made, which require a grammar to be constructed with some new rules 
and principles. 

Lindley Murray undertook to digest the principles of Lowth into a 
more convenient form than any which had preceded his work. But 
Murray, being a Quaker, and of course not having the benefit of a col- 
lege education, was destitute of the classical attainments which are 
necessary for the execution of a complete grammar: and what wasa still 
greater defect, he had no knowledge of the Saxon, the parent of the 
English language, without which no man is competent to explain some 
of the idioms of the language. He made no pretensions to authorship; 
he considered his book as a compilation of rules and principles from 
former writers, which he has mentioned as his authorities. But not 
hazarding any new principles, or any important departure from his 
authorities, he has copied their errors, and left his work nearly as im- 
perfect as those which he has cited. 

In Murray’s grammar, therefore, as in those of his predecessors, we 
stumble in the threshhold. Copying from Lowth and others, the com- 
piler writes: ‘In English there are but two articles, aand the: a becomes 
an before a vowel and before a silent hk.’ This is a mistake; the fact 
is the reverse; an is the original word, and loses the a before a conso- 
nant. He proceeds, copying from Lowth ; 

‘A or anis styled the indefinite article; it is used in a vague sense to 
point out one single thing of the kind, in other respects indeterminate : 
as give me a book, that is, any book f 

Now this rule has been repeated age after age, and writers seem never 
to have recollected that all words expressing numbers are constantly 
used in a precisely similar manner. Give me ¢wo apples, that is, any 
two. Bring me three oranges from the basket, that is, any three. From 
a company of soldiers, detach four men, that is, any four. In this way, 
we show that every word expressing number is as truly an indefinite 
article as an or a. Let us attend to the following sentences: 

‘The Jewish revelation was a preparation for the Christian!’ That 
is, according to the foregoing rule, any preparation, indeterminate ! 
VOL. VII. 
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‘Joseph wrapped the body of Christ in linen, and laid it in a sepul- 
cher!’ That is, any sepulcher, indeterminate ! 

‘The Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden!’ That is, any 
garden, indeterminate ! 

‘And Abram said to his wife, I know thou art a fair woman!’ That 
is, any fair woman, indeterminate ! 

‘The king of Ai went out to battle, at a time appointed!’ That is, 
any time, indeterminate ! 

‘And Moses said, I have been a stranger in a strange land!’ That is, 
any stranger in any strange land! 

‘Behold, if the witness is a false witness and hath testified falsely 
against his brother!’ Deut. x1x. 18. Now according to Murray, the 
witness is definite, but he immediately becomes a witness, which is in- 
definite ; that is a certain witness becomes any witness whatever. 

Now the cause of this error, which occurs in all the grammars of 
languages on the continent, of which I have any knowledge, has been 
this ; an ignorance of the simple fact that an is the adjective expressing 
one, and is neither more nor less than the Saxon spelling of the Latin 
un-us, the first syllable of which wa is the Saxon an. Neither in Eng- 
lish or in any other language is this word, and that which corresponds 
to it in other languages, any more an article, as a distinct part of speech, 
than two, three, fowr, and every adjective of number in the language. 
An or a is an adjective used before any noun, definite or indefinite, at 
the pleasure of the writer or speaker. 

Hence the impropriety of the use of a or an before one; such a one. 
In this use, the same original word occurs twice; such one one. The 
true phrase is such one. 

The British grammars and dictionaries tell us, that if is a conjunc- 
tion; thoughis a conjunction: notwithstanding is a conjunction ; pro- 
vided is a conjunction, or an adverb; that, in some of its uses, is a con- 
junction ; during is a preposition; save is sometimes an adverb; 
saving is sometimes an adverb; except is sometimes a preposition ; 
excepted and excepting are sometimes prepositions. 

These definitions are copied into our grammars and dictionaries, and 
constantly taught in our schools ; although they contain not one word 
of truth. Johnson indeed informs us, that during, provided, excepted, 
excepting, saving, are participles ; but not understanding the construc- 
tion of such words, when applied to sentences, he classes them with 
prepositions or adverbs. 

Let us attend tothe consequences of this wrong classification. From 
not understanding the true construction of the language, and the pro- 
per character of the word provided, when applied to sentences, that 
elegant writer, Robert Hall, has fallen into a mistake which is almost 
ludicrous. He has used providing for provided, in the following sen- 
tences : 


‘They are willing to retain the Christian religion, providing it continue inefficient.’ 
Works, Vor. u. 273. 
*Conquests achieved or objects attained are equally instructive, providing the reader 
is informed by what steps virtuous or vicious habits were superinduced.’—p. 410. 
The first of these sentences should run thus: ‘ They are willing to 
retain the Christian religion, provided it shall continue inefficient ; that 
is, provided that fact,(which is expressed in what follows, viz.) the 
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religion, shall continue inefficient. That being provided, is the clause 
independent. And this resolution of the sentence shows the impro- 
priety of using it continue, as ifin the subjunctive mode ; when in fact 
the words should be in the future, i¢ shall continue. 

Observe, also, the consequence of classifying if and though with con- 
junctions. In our version of the Scriptures there is this passage: ‘ If 
that 1 may apprehend.’ — Phil. 111, 12. In the old version, there is 
the following passage: ‘ But though that we or an angel from heaven 
preach to you any other gospel.’ Gal. 1., 8. 

In the latter passage, that is now omitted ; yet both passages are 
genuine English. But if and though being considered conjunctions, 
the word that stands without any governing word, or it is governed by 
a conjunction ! 

Among all the errors of grammars, none has had more mischievous 
effects in practice, than the mistake of classing with conjunctions, that 
in English, and the corresponding words in Greek and Latin, guod and 
rt, instead of considering them to be what they are, pronouns referring 
toa sentence. The mistake is as old as the early translation of the 
Scriptures. 

Take the following examples from the version of Jerome, called the 
Vulgate, which is the authorized copy of the Scriptures among the 
Romanists. The passages are given in literal English: 

‘For I say to you, because unless your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees.’ Matth. v. 20. 

‘Ye have heard, because it was said by them of oldtime.’ v. 21. 

‘ And then I will profess to them, because I never knew you.’ vit. 23. 

‘ Believe ye, because I am able to do this.’ rx. 28. 

* He that cometh to God must believe, because he is and is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him.’ Heb. x1. 6. 

‘To whom it was said, because in Isaac shall thy seed be called.’ Heb. x1. 18. 

‘But that ye may know, because the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins.’ Math. 1x. 6 

‘But I say to you, because whoever is angry with his brother without a cause.’ 

Matth. v. 22. 

Montanus, another translator, has made the same mistake in a multi- 
tude of passages. 

There are two or three passages, at least, in our version, mistranslated 
in consequence of the same mistake of the character of the Greek or. 
Luke 1. 45: ‘Blessed is she that believed, for there shall be a per- 
formance of those things which have been told her from the Lord.’ 
For, in this passage, should be that, as it is rendered by McKnight 
and Mosenmiller. 

In Romans vit. 20, 21, this mistake obscures the sense, so as to 
render the passage almost unintelligible. 

‘For the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of him who hath subjected the same in hope, because the crea- 
ture itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption, into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God.’ Because, here, should be 
that, and no pause should be inserted immediately after hope. A like 
mistake occurs in Luke 11. 10, 11. 

Because, too, is classed with the conjunctions. Then see the conse- 
quence. ‘They kindled a fire and received us every one, because of 
the present rain, and because of the cold.’ Actsxxvitt. 2. Here the 
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conjunction because governs the following noun. What sort of gram- 
mar is this ?* 

In no modern language are the mistakes in classifying words more 
numerous than in the French grammars and dictionaries. Among 
these are the following : 

A cause de are called a preposition; a cause que, a conjunction ; a 
cause de quoi, an adverb; ce pendant, a conjunction or an adverb ; que 
answering to the English that, referring to a sentence, is called a con- 
junction or an adverb; pendant, is called a preposition, and pendant 
que, a conjunction; par se que, isa conjunction; pourvu que, a conjunc- 
tion; peut étre,an adverb ; soit a conjunction, or an adverb. 

In all this there is not a particle of truth ; and the fact that such 
a classification of words has existed for ages, in this and in other modern 
languages, is a striking proof of the superficial manner in which the 
structure of languages has been analyzed. 

For want of a more thorough understanding of the structure of lan- 
guages, and the consequent want of a correct grammar to serve as a 
guide to learners, mistakes and improprieties of speech occur in the 
compositions of most of our best authors. Some of these are so wrought 
into our current oral language, that it may be impracticable to banish 
them from popular use. 

EXAMPLES. 


* Nothing but the expectation of this, could have engaged him to have undertaken 
this voyage.’ Jefferson's Works, Vol. 1., Letter 74. 


In this sentence, could have engaged expresses the past time, the 
tume of engaging, and the words to have undertaken express time past, 
anterior to engaging. The last verb should have been to undertake. 


‘The merchants were certainly disposed to have consented (to consent) to accommo- 
dation, as to the article of debts.’ Vol. ., Let. 15. 
‘I expected to have sent (to send) also a coin of copper.’ Vol 11, Let. 45. 


Here the sending is expressed at time past of the time of expecting. 


‘I did fully intend writing a line on Wednesday, to hare told s of the glorious open- 
ing of the great cause of abolition.” Memoirs of H. More: Vol. 1. p. 309. 


Here the telling is represented as past before it was intended. 


‘I had intended to hare said more in answer to your letter.’ H. More: Vol. 1. 136. 

‘It was not my intenticn to hare said so much.’ Benington. Mem. of H. More: 
Vol. u. 150. 

‘If Thad known that Dr. Woodward still remained in the neighborhood, I would 
have found him out, in order to hare set (to set) his mind completely at rest.’ Vol. 
u. 121. F 

‘I could not so long have forborne to have troubled (to trouble) you with a letter.’ 
Mrs. Montague: Mem. of H. More: Vol. 1. 371. 

‘It furnished us with a great laugh at the catastrophe, when it would have been decent 
to have been (to be) a little sorrowful.’ Jbidem, p. 53. 

‘And truly if they had been mindful of that country from whence they came, they 
might have had opportunity to have returned,’ (to return.) x1. 15. 

‘It would not do to say that our constitution was (is) only a league.’ President’s 
Proclamation. 


So in common discourse: ‘ By his taciturnity I should think he was 
diffident. (I should think he is diffident— or what is preferable, I 
should think him ¢o be diffident.) See my Improved Grammar, p. 50. 


* In early life, I was instructed in all the errors of the English books; and they 
are so familiar, that they sometimes escape me, both in speaking and writing. 
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‘He would show what Romanism had been, and prove it was the same 
now. (Prove it is or to be.) 

‘What day of the month is it? ‘The third’ ‘I thought it was 
the fourth.’ (I thought it ¢o be.) 


‘Is it as warm as it was yesterday? ‘I should think it was” Bet- 
ter thus: I should think it zs, or I should think it ¢o be. 

‘He commenced with asserting, that youth was probably the most 
favorable period of life.’ (That youth is, or asserting youth to be.) 

‘It is not so late as [thought it was.’ (Thought it to be.) 

‘ He said he was glad it was Sunday to-morrow.’ (It will be.) 

‘Jesus knowing that he was come from God and went to God.’ 


(That he had come, or that he came, from God,and was going to 
God.) John xu, 3. 


‘I should be sorry you saw my resemblance at present.’ H. More: Mem. Vol.1., 87.* 


‘I should no longer think that wearing a nosegay tas (is) a venial delight un- 
blamed.’ Jbidem, p. 309. 


* Workmen were arrived to assist them.’ Mitford, v., 111. 
‘A body of Athenian horse was just arrived.’ Ibidem v. 226. 
‘The time limited for the reception of the Cardinal was expired.’ Roscoe, 1., 84. 


This conversion of intransitive verbs into the passive form is highly 
improper. So also in such examples as these: He was perished — he 
is escaped —they were retired from company. Many examples of this 
improper phraseology occur in the Bible. 

The following are examples of the use of a wrong tense: 


* Homer has been (was) more conversant with military matters than Hesiod.’ Mit- 
ford, 1., 140 


‘The conduct of Pelonidas towards Arcadia and its minister, at the Persian court, 


has scarcely been (was scarcely) the result of mere caprice or resentment.’ IJbidem, 
v., 148 


‘I would be (should be) lost to every honorable correct feeling, were I not profoundly 


. . . . ’ 
affected by the cordial manner in which I have been received.’ Letter JSrom a gen- 
tleman. 


‘I desire to throw out a few positions which I, for one, will (shall) feel it my duty to 
assume and maintain.’ 


‘IT hope and trust that on this momentous question, we will (shall) suppress every 
unworthy emotion.’ Debates in Congress. 
* We will not be mistaken.’ (Shall not.) 


Such Scotticisms and Irishisms occur frequently in the language of 
many gentlemen of distinction. But they are not English, and ought 
never to be printed. Blair’s Lectures, and many other books written by 
Scottish authors, ought, before they are published, to be carefully ex- 
amined and purified from the peculiar Scottish forms of speech, by some 
person with whom the English language is vernacular. 

And here it may be remarked, that in the use of the Scottish forms 
of the English verbs, the common version of the Bible is very objection- 
able. Thus in the use of shall, the following phrases are incorrect. 
‘God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace.’ Gen. xt1. 16. ‘Our 
God shall fight for us.’ Neh. 1v., 20. ‘One of you shall betray me.’ 


* Let the use of the verbs in the examples given, be compared with the following : 
* And I knew that thou hearest me always.’ John xu.,42. This is according to the 
original, and correct. ‘The verb knew expresses time past ; but Aearest expresses time 
in general, a permanent fact, or one always existing. So in the following: ‘ Then 
said Paul I knew not, brethren, that he is the High Priest.’ Acts, xxm., 5. A 
modern writer would have here used was ; | knew not that he was the High Priest. 
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Matth. xxv1., 21. ‘ The brother shall betray the brother to death.’ Mark 
xi1.,12. ‘Ye shall be hated by all men.’ Matth. x., 22. 

Shall, in such phrases, imports a promise, command, threatening, or 
determination, implying a right to command. But such phraseology 
applied to the Supreme Being, in these and similar phrases, is very im- 
proper and irreverent, according to good English usage. No child 
would say to a parent, ‘ You shall do this or that ;’ nor in the third 
person, ‘ My father shall do this or that’ The phrases are not good 
English. This use of shail in the Bible was noticed by Dr. Lowth twenty 
years ago. 

In like manner, should is sometimes used for would ; as in the follow- 
ing passages: ‘Othat ye would altogether hold your peace, and it 
should be your wisdom.’ Job x11, 5. ‘Jesus knew who should betray 
him.” John v1., 64. ‘This man was taken of the Jews, and should 
have been killed of them.’ Acts xx111. 27. 

Should, in these passages, should be would. Should, in the English 
use, is here equivalent to ought; but this is a perversion of the true 
meaning. And in the last passage, from Acts, of should be by. 

This improper use of shall and should occurs in many passages of 
our version of the Scriptures; probably in more than a thousand, and 
this use is corrupting the language of the pulpit, at this day. 

And here may be noticed a few instances of erroneous translation in 
the scriptures. 

The translators, in the title-page of the Bible, inform their readers, 
that they have translated the scriptures from the original tongues. But 
in rendering the word Cush of the original, they have deviated from this 
practice, I ‘believe, in every instance in which it occurs. Instead of 
following the Hebrew, they have followed the Greek copy, which is 
itself a translation, and have rendered Cush by the Greek or Latin word 
Ethiopia. In Genesis 11., 13, the river of Gihon, one of the four 
rivers which issued from Eéen, is said to encompass the whole land of 
Ethiopia. (Cush.) Now Eden was in Asia, but by this translation the 
Bible is made to say that the river Gihon encompasses Ethiopia, a country 
in Africa, at least three thousand miles from the sources of the other 
rivers of Eden, and of course from Eden itself. 

If it should be said that there were several countries mentioned in 
Scripture by the name Ethiopia, the answer is that as far as historical 
records exist, there was never a country in Asia called Ethiopia by the 
Jews or other Asiatics. It is a Greek name, and was wholly unknown 
to the Jews, till they became acquainted with the Greeks. The render- 
ing of the word Cush by Ethiopia, which occurs im several passages, is 
wrong ; it is a departure from the original ; a departure from the older 
versions ; and it tends to mislead or perplex the English reader. 

In the first verse of Deuteronomy, the Israelites are said to be over 
against the Red Sea. ‘This is another mistake, for the Israelites were 
in the land of Moab, far north of the Red Sea, and as Calmet remarks, 
they could in no sense be said to be opposite to that Sea. This is ano- 
ther error, proceeding from the like cause; the translators following the 
Greek copy instead of the Hebrew. 

In Acts x11., 4. the translators have erred in rendering the original 
Greek Pascha by the word Easter. Here they have deviated from the 
old version, for in the Bishop’s Bible the word is correctly rendered 
Passover. It was the Jewish passover, which was celebrated in the 
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days of the apostles; and not Easter, which is a very different thing. 
As the passage now stands, it is not true. 

There is an error in the present version of Matth. xx111., 24, which may 
have been a misprint, but the retaining of it to this day exhibits in a 
strong light the force of that reverence which is entertained, not merely 
for the Scriptures, but for the opinions and decisions of fallible men. 
The phrase, ‘to strain af a gnat and swallow a camel’ gives the sense 
of a great effort to swallow a gnat, by persons who could easily swallow 
acamel. So far is this from being the sense, that the original phrase 
of the evangelists declares that the gnat is strained out of the liquor 
drank, and, of course there is no gnat to be swallowed, and of course no 
effort to swallow one. Now it is remarkable that this passage is correct 
in the old version; and still more remarkable that such an obvious 
mistake, which any tyro in Greek may detect, should remain in our 
copies of the Scriptures, for more than two hundred years, wncorrected. 

These facts being known and admitted by all the learned who have 
any knowledge of the original languages, how can we be justified in 
publishing copies of the Bible, and distributing them among all classes 
of people without correction? Expositors, indeed, have noticed some 
of these mistakes, particularly the last mentioned; but others are passed 
by them with a slight notice, or with no notice at all. 

Now by far the greatest part of readers of the Bible have no access 
to commentaries; and those who have not the means of correction, mis- 
take the meaning of the passages in which such errors occur. This 
truth I have known from my own experience, as well as from the 
acknowledgment of others. 

There is another class of words used in the common version, which 
mislead the reader, or confound him; these are the words whose signi- 
fication, in popular use, is different now from that in which it was used 
by the translators. Of this class there are about one hundred examples. 
Some of these words render the passages in which they occur quite 
unintelligible to an ordinary reader. And what shall be said of God 
speed, a mistake and a phrase in which the sacred name of the Supreme 
Being is used, though the phrase is neither grammar nor sense. 

When to these considerations we add the numerous passages in which 
words are used which are so offensive to delicacy and to propriety, that 
they cannot be uttered in company, hew can the friends of Christianity 
object to a revision of the language of this version? It is said that if 
we admit any alteration, by one person, this will encourage others to 
make alterations. This is doubtless a mistake. So far from this, the 
adoption of one copy, revised with care and judgment, would certainly 
prevent the multiplication of altered copies. 

Very few people are aware what immense evils religion has sustained 
from the mere reverence of the moderns for antiquity. It is this ever- 
weening reverence for the opinions and writings of the ancient fathers 
which has continued in the Christian Churches, most of the corruptions 
which now deform and debase the religion of Christ. And these cor- 
ruptions are not confined to Romanism. 

The same reverence attaches men to the language of old writers, and 
begets a reluctance to dismiss from use not only in accurate terms, but 
also language too foul to be uttered in decent society. 

Innovations should not be made for slight causes. But neither the 
fear of innovation, nor respect for ancient opinions, systems, or language, 
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can justify us in adhering to obvious errors. The great object of learn- 
ing is the knowledge of truth. When error is detected, it should be 
immediately abandoned; and when truth is ascertained, not only expe- 
dience, but morality demands that it should be revived and defended. 

The preceding remarks and statements will illustrate the principles 
and rules by which I have attempted to construct my Dictionary and 
Grammar, and to amend the common version of the Scriptures. These 
principles and rules, even when pursued without mistake, do not correct 
all the anomalies of the language; but they reduce the number very 
much, and thus contribute to its regularity and to the facility of learning 
it. An attempt, at this period, to render the English language perfectly 
regular, would undoubtedly be fruitless. 

The English language is the depository of vast treasures of science ; 
the study of it is engaging the attention of the literati in all parts of 
Europe; and it is probably destined to be spoken and written by greater 
numbers of the human race than any other language. This view 
of the subject should repress objections at the few alterations made or 
proposed in my books. The object is of vast extent, and the small labor 
of introducing a few improvements is not of the comparative value of 
a straw. 

But other considerations of much interest enter into these views of 
the subject. From the present state of missionary efforts, it appears to 
be certain that Christianity, and, to a great degree, civilization, are to 
be propagated chiefly through the instrumentality of missionaries who 
speak the English language. This language is taught, to some extent, 
to converts at every station of the missionaries; and hence it is probable 
that the English is to be, in some degree, the language of Christians in 
all nations. The great variety of theological works written in this 
language render its propagation expedient, and an object of importance. 
But the irregularities of the language, especially in its orthography, 
present great obstacles to its acquisition by foreigners. 'To lessen the 
difficulties of learning the language, is very desirable, and an object 
which has been kept steadily in view in all the improvements proposed. 
This object is attempted by correcting a few of the more palpable mis- 
takes in orthography, and bringing under uniform rules all words which 
are of like origin and formation. Rules, which all writers admit to be 
just, but which are generally disregarded, are, in my elementary books 
and dictionary, carried into effect, throughout the classes of words which 
they embrace. In other cases, rules of uniformity have been adopted, 
when no weighty-objection has operated to justify exceptions. 

These improvements will remove many of the difficulties which per- 
plex learners, and obstruct the acquisition and diffusion of the language. 

It is painful to see with what pertinacity men cling to ancient customs, 
when they acknowledge them to be wseless and inconvenient ; .with what 
zeal they apologize for error, when they admit it to be error, and when 
it would actually cost less labor to /earn what is right, than to defend 
what is wrong. 

That the language should be reduced to a more regular form, and 
particularly in its orthography, is the desire. of all the lovers of science 
and truth; but experience proves that this object cannot be effected until 
the authority of men shall submit to the authority of principles. 

By researches into the history and principles of the language, I have 
attempted to ascertain what is genuine English, and what is error and 
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corruption ; and, by moderate reform, to rectify what is clearly wrong, 
and reduce to narrower limits the disorder which characterizes its ortho- 
graphy and construction. J have also attempted to purify the common 
translation of the Scriptures from obsolete and ungrammatical words, 
and from such words and phrases as would exclude from our dwellings 
any other book than the Bible. If no success shall result from my 
labors, it is probable that no similar efforts will hereafter be made; and 
while other improvements shall honor the enterprise, increase the wealth, 
and elevate the character of our citizens, while they multiply the enjoy- 
ments of society, the LANGUAGE, the instrument of all other improve- 
ments, will be left disfigured by its deformities, a standing reproach to 
the literary reputation and taste of the age. 


THE SUN. 





‘Most glorious orb! — thou wert a worship ere 
The mystery of thy making was revealed.’ 





Tue warm spring sun! through parted clouds 

It looks upon the awakening earth : 
Spreads on the trees their leafy shrouds, 

And brings the hosts of blossoms forth ; 
Calls out the young birds’ fairy mirth, 

Gilds the warm tears of passing showers, 
And bids us quit the feverish hearth, 

To look on troops of opening flowers. 


The summer sun! how sweet it is, 

When the last fragile spring-wreath fades, 
To mark how, ‘heath his glowing kiss, 

Flowers bloom, of e’en more lowisig shades! 
Then will we seek the forest aden 

And lie beneath their leafy dome, 
Until the twilight gloom pervades, 

And the young moon’s lamp lights us home. 


The summer sun! at eventide, 
After a day of tempest stir, 
While the dark storm is scattered wide, 
What golden smiles does he confer ! 
How rides he like a conqueror, 
Amid his legion of bright clouds ; 
While, like a peaceful messenger, 
The evening star breaks through their crowds! 


The autumn sun! how rich and bright 
It falls upon the dying tree, 
Tinges the grape with em-like light, 
And wakes the coal of revelry ; 
Laughs down upon the reaper’s glee, 
And ripens all the golden sheaves, 
As if one feast of earth must be, 
Ere o’er past days the cold wind grieves. 


The winter sun! how short its stay — 
What feeble light its beamings fling! 
Yet know we, when it sinks away, 
It rises on a land of spring ! 
And thus to happier climes shall wing 
The spirit when life’s task is done, 
And thus a lesson thou canst bring 
To weary hearts, thou wintry sun! M. A. B. 


VOL. VIT. 
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THE FRENCH MIND IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


BY REV. CALVIN COLTON, AUTHOR OF ‘FOUR YEARS IN GREAT BRITAIN.’ 


Ir is true, that the French are generally infidels; but it is not 
true, that their infidelity is of the same character as it was half a 
century ago, and for a few years subsequent to the revolution of 1789. 
When Christianity was overthrown, in company with the Bourbon 
dynasty, it was the result of a disgust and deep-rooted enmity, imbibed and 
long-cherished in the strongest minds, and generally diffused among the 
people, against what were justly esteemed to be the arrogance and enor- 
mities of the Romish Church. At that time, infidelity bore the character of 
hatred, and even of malice; there was feeling and passion in it; it was 
bitter enough to gnash its teeth on its prostrate victims. ‘ Down with 
the Galilean!’ was the spirit of the times; and so effectual and great 
has been its work of devastation, that out of a priesthood, numbering 
four hundred and fifty thousand, only about forty thousand remain to 
represent the Roman religion in France, and to administer its ordinances. 
And this residue, indeed, if it were pure, and in all respects competent, 
might be deemed a very tolerable supply for a population of thirty- 
three millions. 

It is impossible not to feel, that there was some apology for this bitter 
and energetic spirit of infidelity; that it was naturally and justly pro- 
voked ; that as mind awakened, expanded, and asserted its right of 
thinking, it should fall off into such a fearful revulsion from the faith, 
which was then required in the prevalent and established forms of 
Christianity. Such was the natural consequences of a religion so cor- 
rupt. Christianity has paid dearly for its perversions and superstitions, 
and is still working out its atonement in the minds of men over the 
face of the earth. Of course I speak of a nominal Christianity, and 
not of its pure and original forms. The latter are in no wise responsible 
for the abuses committed by men, although they are doomed to suffer 
on these accounts. 

This work of atonement in France has been effectual. Christianity, 
despised, hated, persecuted, trampled under foot, and violated in every 
form, has come to be a religion that is simply despised — more properly, 
perhaps, a religion without respect — resting under a contempt that is 
merely negative, and without emotion. It may be characterized as an 
infidelity of indifference. The French people, as a body —all who 
think — care nothing about Christianity. The time has gone by when 
they have any reason to fear from it, because it has lost all political 
influence; and politics in Paris —and Paris is France — are every 
thing. Politics and philosophy are the religion of the thinking mind 
of France. ‘Christianity? eh!’ says the Frenchman, shrugging his 
shoulders, if it happens to be named in his hearing, and he passes on. 

The French mind is eminently philosophical ; and any thing that can 
be proved to be philosophical, will secure its deference. Frenchmen, 
for the most part, have been accustomed for an age to take it for granted, 
without examination, that there is no philosophy i in Christianity ; and 
hence they have no respect for it. It has not, during this period, chal- 
lenzed their attention by any suitable and commanding exhibitions of 
its rationale. It has been alike banished from their literature, and 
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excluded from their lecture-rooms, at the same time that the writings 
of Voltaire and his coadjutors, together with the filth of myriads of 
more vulgar and equally debased spirits, have continued to poison and 
corrupt the public mmd. The difficulty is, the want of a redeeming 
spirit, or of an adequate amount of such a spirit. There is no want of 
candor in the French mind, at this period, even toward the claims of 
Christianity. In my judgment, the French would listen as candidly to 
an able lecture on the rationale of Christianity, as to any topic in phi- 
losophy that could be named. Their mind lies in abeyance to its 
claims; it only requires to be properly and adequately challenged. 
There is no department of philosophy that opens, at this moment, in 
those regions of human intellect, so wide and hopeful a field —a field 
where all traces of the footsteps of man are almost entirely effaced — as 
the philosophy of Christianity. In religion, the French mind is a 
complete waste—a desolation. Yet there is a deep soil there —rich, 
exuberant, and open to receive the seeds of pure Christianity. 

Asa proof of this favorable disposition, | would take leave to cite an 
interesting statement of facts, which came under my notice while in 
Paris, in 1833. The United States and Great Britain, as is well known, 
have their missionary societies — societies for the improvement of the 
human race by the dissemination of Christianity — not to speak of the 
higher object of the salvation of souls. French infidelity, in its poverty, 
cannot of course act under the high and all-commanding motives of 
Christianity ; but nevertheless, sympathizing somewhat with the spirit 
of the age, and actuated by the characteristic chivalry of the nation, it 
has devised an institution, of an enlarged scope, for the benefit of man; 
the ne plus ultra of its aspirations, which might seem almost ridiculous 
to be named, when viewed in the light of an attempt at the highest 
possible aim it could attain unto. I refer to La Societé de la Civiliza- 
tion. Alas! what a fall was that, for want of the more noble and the 
all-inspirmg motives of Christianity! But yet it was something — 
it was a pretension; it was an ostensible aim to promote the good of 
the human family, on an enlarged scale, irrespective of kindred or 
nation. So far, well, however inefficient the materials of the organization. 
Of course they must do something to demonstrate the vitality of the 
institution; and Iam not informed whether they have ever yet done 
any more than to hear lectures on the best modes of promoting civili- 
zation in the world, and publishing a journal of their proceedings, and 
of other matters pertinent to their object, once or twice a month. Thus 
much they were doing in 1833, and some copies of the journal were 
put into my hand by one of their lecturers, which are now in my 
possession. 

This gentleman explained to me the character, object, and doings of 
the society, by which it appeared, that its patrons and members were 
respectable — that they were accustomed to admit volunteer lecturers, 
when approved by the committee appointed for that purpose — that the 
lectures were generally well attended — this accident, of course, depend- 
ing on the popularity of the lecturer — and that the substance of these 
lectures was reported in the journal, as appears from the numbers in 
my possession. It also appears from these copies, that when the lectu- 
rer had closed, the audience were at liberty to question him on the spot, 
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to ask explanations, to arraign his duets or positions, etc., and that 
the questions and answers were also reported. 

It was somewhat a marvel in Paris, especially with the members of : 
this society, when a lecturer volunteered to discuss before them the 
rationale of Christianity, inv olving its merits and claims. They were 
astonished at his presumption; but as his respectability and talents 
were satisfactory to the committee, and other topics pertinent to their 
object had become well nigh exhausted, it was resolved to hear what 
this ‘ babbler’ might have to say — at least to let him try, and see if he 
could command an audience. Curiosity was enough to secure him an 
audience for the first lecture, and an unusually full one. Feeling the 
importance of the first impression, and fired with Christian zeal, he 
made an effort, and it was successful. At first he was listened to with 
attention ; next he was cheered, and cheered repeatedly; and in the 
end was saluted with plaudits. The wags, however, attempted to em- 
barrass him with questions. For these he was prepared with unhesi- 
tating replies, which greatly enhanced the applause and credit he had 
earned by the lecture. The announcement of the second lecture was 
received with cheers, and the audience retired. 

‘Come,’ said those who were present at the first hearing, addressing 
their friends, ‘here is a fellow who says there is philosophy in Chris- 
tianity ; and really, if we may judge by his first lecture, he seems to 
have some tact in the proof. Come, go and hear him. The second 
lecture was crowded, and they were crowded through the course — I 
do not remember the number. Studied and vigorous efforts were made 
to embarrass the lecturer by questions at the close, but he was always 
triumphant, as he understood his ground, and his adversaries were ig- 
norant. They brought out the usual cant of infidelity, though in that 
they were not very well skilled ; but of the argument for Christianity 
they knew nothing, till they were surprised by the brilliancy and 
force of these lectures. They were sustained throughout with unequi- 
vocal marks of approbation, and what is most gratifying of all, a repe- 
tition of the same course was called for, to be entered upon without 
delay, and was even better attended than the first, and equally well sus- 
tained. Of the history of this institution, since, I know nothing. 

I think it fair to take these facts — which I received from a credible 
witness, who gave me several numbers of the journal which reported 
these lectures — as proof in point, and conclusive proof, as it seems to me, 
of the position I feel warranted to assume in regard to the general 
state of the French mind toward Christianity, viz., ; that it lies in abey- 
ance to the claims of Christianity, and requires ‘only a proper and 
adequate instrumentality, to call forth and enlist the intellectual and 
moral energies of that interesting and influential nation, in the cause 
of evangelizing the world. 

How, when, and where that instrumentality shall be raised up and 
brought into aetion in that field, I cannot pretend to be wise enough to 
determine; I only speak of what I conceive to be the present and 
actual state of the French mind on this momentous subject. That 
Christianity has been wrecked there, is certain; that the temper of the 
French people toward Christianity has been undergoing g gradual and 
constant modifications, from that time to the present, till it “has arrived 
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at the state of a philosophical indifference, and consequently a most en- 
couraging and hopeful state, I think is equally certain. 

As to the question where this instrumentality is to be raised up, I 

might say a word. It must, for the most part, be found on French 
territory. It is, I believe, a settled principle of modern Christian mis- 
sions among heathen, that the heathen themselves, after a sufficient 
number of them shall have been converted, must be educated for the 
ministry of Christianity; and that little progress can be made in the 
great work of converting the world, till the more advantageous and 
indispensable influence of natives can be brought into action. The 
same principle is applicable to the case before us, and to all cases of the 
kind. France must regenerate herself. The kind and fraternal rela- 
tions of France with Great Britain and the United States may doubt- 
less be made available for the interchange of sympathy, and for mutual 
counsel among Christians of these three several nations. The far- 
ahead position, in this particular, of our own country and of England, 
having never been thrown back by such a sad catastrophe, and having 
been all the while advancing, gives us and Christians of our father land 
a préeminence in the wisdom of experience; and while English litera- 
ture is replete and triumphant in its furniture, adapted to this end, the 
literature of France is almost as sterile as the desert, beside being 
thoroughly pervaded and highly charged with a leaven of an oppo- 
site tendency. In mutual counsel and sympathy, much may be 
accomplished — beyond that, little ; for the pride of a people, espe- 
cially of a civilized and highly cultivated, and nominally Christian 
nation, may easily be touched by the gratuitous offer of foreign aid for 
their nukes religious benefit. Advances of this kind toward France, 
from among ourselves, should be made with great reserve, caution, and 
modesty ; else our influence would soon be atan end. Imprudent men, 
on such an errand, woulddo great harm. It is known that some modes 
of moral and religious reformation among ourselves have been put 
forward with pretensions of superiority over those employed in Great 
Britain; and | have noticed with what scrutiny they have been exam- 
ined, and with what jealousy they have been looked upon in that quar- 
ter, when they have come as if recommended by our superior wisdom. 
This is natural ; and such facts are instructive. 

But still one community may be beneficial to another in the use of 
discreet and well advised measures; and so may Great Britain and the 
United States assist France in recovering her moral position in the so- 
ciety of Christian nations. Of course it cannot be understood that I am 
speaking of government transactions; but of that intercourse and of 
those offices between Christian and benevolent individuals and associa- 
tions, concerted and maintained for the advancement of the best interests 
of society, which so eminently characterize the age. 

This subject rises toa momentous importance, and presents itself with 
thrilling interest, when the moral position of France, in relation to con- 
tinental Europe, is taken into view. A single glance, in this light, will 
show, first, that in the history of the past, France, in less than halfa cen- 
tury, has revolutionized Europe in its social condition ; and next, that, in 
all human probability, she is destined to maintain a leading influence in 

future. Clearly, then, if her morality cannot be re-constructed and formed 
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on the settles of genuine > Cleeiaianniey, her aia sway can be no 
other than disastrous. 

[ confess I have a high respect for the French character, in many of 
its features. I like the quick and lively susceptibility of their tempera- 
ment; but could wish to see it chastened and controlled by sound princi- 
ple. Lam pleased with their candor and general frankness; but an 
increased infusion of the ingredient of hearty benevolence w ould be an 
obvious improvement. Their vivacity is certainly charming; but if it 
were attempered with a little spice of sobriety, it would be more whole- 
some. Their manners are captivating, but ae the power of winning 
entire confidence, because they have the appearance of wanting a perfect 
sincerity. Their social feelings play around the heart, and insinuate 
into favor; but then, like the ‘humming bird, their sudden departure 
and rapid flight toward other objects, leav ethe impression of fickleness. 
The love and pursuit of philosophy, in minds of a higher order, ought 
to make them the first and greatest of men ; but the many vices to which 
they are tempted and addicted, in their corrupt state of society, too often 
rob them of respect. ‘They are eloquent in conversation, in the forum, 
and in the senate; but it is more in imagination and intellect, than in the 
sway of moral virtue. They are, in short, a people of high cultivation 
and captivating sitenilieesin ; they have moral courage, and a quick 
and active determination ; they have all the elements of the highest order 
of character, and of the best state of society, but one — and w anting that, 
they can never be happy, and can never exercise a good influence on the 
world. T hey want the subduing, the chastening, the controlling agency 
of Christian principle. 

It is sufficiently evident, that the same spirit which overthrew Catho- 
lic Christianity in France, is undermining the same religion through- 
out the Catholic countries of Europe. There is no escaping this doom. 
Extremes beget each other. A corrupt Christianity is the parent and 
the cradle of deism — of atheism. In the bosom of the Church that has 
forsaken God, lies coiled a serpent that was born of her, and is nour- 
ished by feeding upon her vitals — that will come forth to spread con- 
sternation round the w orld, and chase its unnatural parent out of being. 
This spectacle is already beginning to be developed in the western 
peninsula. AZtna and Vesuvius are not more pregnant with fires that 
must have an issue, than is the moral world that lies at their base, and 
extends beyond the Alps. But the work will be as much more rapid 
than in France, as the movements of society in these days are quicker 
than they were fifty years ago. 

Northern Europe, on this side of Russia, is full of thought, and 
thoughts of freedom. There is no quenching the aspirations of high 
and noble purpose that have been kindled there ; which are nour- 
ished by its literature, and chanted in its ballads; which the infant 
imbibes from its mother’s breast, and the youth catches from the whis- 
pers of his father’s secret lessons. It is now three centuries since 
Christianity broke its fetters there. 

The religion of Russia is more heathenish than that of Rome, and 
for that reason, perhaps, more easily purged. But Russia, notwith- 
standing all she has developed, is still, to a great extent, a terra incog- 
nita. She has long presented the aspect of an enormous polar bear, 


her arose one 
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tenanting an iceberg of the ecdlen regions, grow ling on nike nations of 
Europe, and threatening a descent. She is a colossal power, with 
such a strange mixture of civilization and barbarism, that one can 
hardly tell which are the predominant elements, or what her hordes 
might do, if let forth upon the world. 

Our hope for Europe is in that high Providence, who ‘makes the 
wrath of man to praise him, and causeth the remainder thereof to be 
restrained.’ 


THE HILLS. 





* HicH mountains are a feeling.’ — Byron. 





Tue hills !— the ‘ everlasting hills! 
How peerlessly they rise, 

Like Earth’s gigantic sentinels 
Discoursing in the skies. 

Hail! Nature’s storm-proof fortresses, 
By Freedom’s children trod ; 

Hail! ye invulnerable walls — 

The masonry of Gop! 


When the dismantled pyramids 
Shall blend with desert dust, 

When every temple ‘ made with hands’ 
Is faithless to its trust, 

Ye shall not stoop your Titan crests — 
Magnificent as now! 

Till your almighty architect 
In thunder bids you bow ! 


I love ye in your quietude, 
When o’er a silent world, 

Morn’s silvery mists entwine your peaks, 
Like banners lightly furled: 

Nor less, when throned on blackest clouds 
That round ye roll and veer, 

The ‘danieanl pours his thunder-trump, 
And hurls his lightning spear! 


I love the torrents strong and fierce 
That to the plain ye fling g, 
Which gentle flow’rs drink at their goal, 
And eagles at their spring. 
And, when arrested in their speed 
By winter’s wand of frost, 
The brilliant and fantastic forms 
In which their waves are tossed. 


I love, upon the breezeless lake, 
To see your shadows sleep, 
While slowly sails the crested swan 
Above each mirror’d steep : 
I love your shapes precipitous, 
Bare, desolate, and grand, 
That stand far out in ocean, 
Like pilgrims from the land! 








The Hills. 





Glorious ye are, when Noon’s fierce beams 
Your naked summits smite, ; 

As o’er ye Day’s great lamp hangs poised 
In cloudless chrysolite : 

Glorious, when o'er ye sunset clouds, 
Like broidered curtains lie— 

Sublime, when through dim moonlight looms 
Your spectral majesty. 


I love your iron-sinewed race — 
Have shared their rugged fare — 

The thresholds of whose eyrie homes 
Look out on boundless air : 

Bold hunters, who from highest clefts 
The wild goat’s trophies bring, 

And crest their bonnets with the plumes 
Of your aérial king! 


I’ve seen, amid Helvetian alps, 
The Switzer’s daring leap — 

Poised on his pole — o’er bridgeless voids, 
A thousand toises deep ; 

While in his keen, unquailing glance, 
That challenged where it fell, 

I saw the same Ligh purpose beam, 
That nerved the patriot Text. 


I love the mountain maidens — 
Their step’s elastic spring 

Is light, as if some viewless bird 
Upbuoyed them with its wing ; 

Theirs is the wild, unfettered grace 
That art hath never spoiled, 

And theirs the healthful purity 
That fashion hath not soiled. 


Mountains! I dwell not with ye now, 
To climb ye, and rejoice — 

And round me boometh, as I write, 
A crowded city’s voice : 

But oft in watches of the night, 
When sleep the turmoil stills, 

My spirit seems to walk abroad 
Among ye, mighty hills! 


Then, my pulse boundeth, as of yore, 
Beneath your bracing air ; 

I hear the swooping eagle scream — 
The wolf howl from his lair. 

I see the chamois pinnacled 
As if amid the skies — 

To the last crag I follow him, 
My carbine speaks — he dies! 


There is a feeling in my soul 
That claims ye as its kin — 
A majesty that challenges 
Your grandeur as its twin : 
My spirit hath a portion in 
Your brightness and your gloom, 
And on your heights I’d make my home, 
And in your glens my tomb! J. B. 


Ral ae Mr ae 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF A PENNY-A-LINER,. 





NUMBER FOUR. 





One of the results of the newspaper-paragraph and magazine-wri- 
ting mania, which characterizes the universal-diffusion-of-useful-know- 
ledge-age in which we live, is, that a modest man can no longer remain 
in private life. It is a melancholy fact, that we the people of these 
United States are all becoming public characters — not alone, be it 
understood, in our sovereign capacity, as the rulers of the land, but in 
our several and individual condition as the people thereof. Every other 
man we meet is a pamphleteer, or a man of letters; and for the want of 
a better subject for the exercise of his pen, his retiring and quiet neigh- 
bor is dished up for the public palate. Things have, indeed, come to 
such a pass, that it is dangerous for an individual to step out of the 
beaten track of life; or lift his head above the common level of hu- 
manity. One cannot even eat potatoes with a knife, without attaining 
a painful and unenviable notoriety. We cannot act from impulse, or 
even perform a good action, if the thing is unusual, without the same 
provoking exposure. 

A friend of mine, the other day, rescued a boy from drowning, and 
what was his reward? Why, they eulogized him in the penny papers, 
and wrote and published a doggrel poem to his praise! Unfortunate 
and injured man! Little did he think, when he plunged in, and 
snatched the miniature edition of humanity from the water, and 
handed him to his mother, that he was doing an act which would place 
his name in the ‘ Transcript,’ between a police report and a ‘shocking 
occurrence ;’ that he would be immortalized by the ‘ Herald,’ warmed 
in the ‘Sun,’ reflected in the ‘ Mirror, and that ‘ The Star,’ with its 
pale and silver rays, would shed a glorious lustre around his sweetly- 
sounding cognomen of — Jonah Bangs! 

I can remember the time when I was in a state of gentle agitation 
all day, from having seen my name in print among those of my fellow- 
citizens who had neglected to call at the post-office for their letters; but 
this morning, with the most perfect nonchalance, I read in one of the 
little diurnals, while I sipped my coffee, an invitation from my shoe- 
maker, addressed to me, with my name and additions at full length, to 
the purport that he would be pleased to have me call and pay him seven 
shillings for soleing my boots. This I considered rather personal. In- 
deed, it seemed to me like an imputation upon my character, inasmuch 
as my neighbors might be induced, from a perusal of the missive, to 
believe that I did not pay my just debts. But public commendation 
has been quite as annoying to me as public censure. A poor woman 
sometime since presented me a begging petition, when I was particularly 
engaged. Not having time to read it, and wishing to get rid of her, I 
handed her a quarter of a dollar, and told her to be gone. What was 
my surprise, a few days afterward, on pickig up a penny paper, to 
find the following article: : 


‘Liserat.— We understand that the unfortunate Mrs. C ———, of Orange county, 
who has been reduced to a state of extreme pecuniary distress, in consequence of the 
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death of her churning-dog, from a fractured limb, has been enabled, by the kind libe- 
rality of our citizens, to purchase another dog, and resume her business. This happy 
result has been mainly brought about by the active charity and humane exertions 
of , Esq., one of our most liberal and enlightened citizens.’ 








Ir was on the morning of one of the coldest days of the late cold 
winter, that I ‘ fixed’ myself in the ninth and last seat of the sleigh 
bound to the capital of the ‘Empire State. As the vehicle moved 
away from the stage-office, I proceeded, as is my custom on entering a 
new society, to scrutinize my fellow-passengers, and to form some esti- 
mate of their characters and quality. 

The first person who attracted my attention was an auctioneer, who 
I soon learned was going up to see the governor, and get his commis- 
sion renewed. His was a familiar face, and a well-known voice. 
Hundreds and hundreds of times, during my hurried walks down 
Broadway, have I heard the latter, at first faintly in the distance, and 
then increasing in sound, and volume, and thee A as L approached his 
little shop, until at length, as I reached it, the loud and discordant peal 
would almost split my ears ; and then again as I hastened on, it would 
die away, gradually growing softer and fainter, until it became lost in 
the other street sounds. He was somewhat of a character, and in his 
way had made much noise in the world; but like a church-bell calling 
the ungodly to prayers, his was often ‘sound and fury, signifying nothing,’ 
and producing nothing. Often when I have heard his voice in the dis- 
tance, have I been surprised at the energy with which he appeared to 
‘cry, and thought to myself, ‘ must be doing a great business to-day.’ 
As L approached so as to distinguish words, I could hear him rattle off: 
‘ Going — going — thirty-nine dollars bid; just a-going for thirty-nine, 
forty — forty — forty dollars bid— just a going for forty dollars ; 
last call, gentlemen — last call! Once —twice— gone! Whack, 
whack ! would go his hammer, and as I reached his door, expecting to 
see it crowded with eager purchasers, I would find him all alone, en- 
gaged in what he called ‘ crying together an audience.’ 

It was rather dangerous opening one’s mouth in his shop, for at the 
least movement of the lips, he would be sure to strike off something ; 
and no matter what sum was bid, the poor buyer would invariably get 
‘a hard bargain.’ 

I remember having once paused at his store, just as he had produeed 
to the eyes of his admiring auditory a mahogany work-box, about six 
inches square. ‘Here, gentlemen, he exclaimed, ‘is a lot of goods, 
consisting of the personal ornaments of a gentleman and lady who, 
having been lately reduced from the greatest opulence to extreme poverty, 
have been obliged to pledge them for the trifling sum of one hundred 
and sixty dollars. Here, holding up a paper, ‘is the invoice.’ After 
this peroration, he proceeded to open the box. The first article he dis- 
played, was what appeared to be a splendid gold watch and chain; next 
followed an elegant opera-glass, then two pair of ear-rings, three breast- 
pins, seven finger-rings, of various descriptions, a gold pencil-case, two 
silk purses, a silver cigar-tube and tooth-pick, and other smaller matters, 
as the auctioneer himself expressed it, ‘too numerous to mention.’ ‘Now, 
gentlemen,’ said he, ‘the one that speaks first, shall have the set for 
a hundred and seventy-five dollars.’ All were silent. ‘Who'll give a hun- 
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dred and seventy? What! none? A hundred and sixty-five, then; will 
none give a hundred and sixty-five? Take them, then, for what they 
were pledged.’ No one seemed disposed to avail himself of this privilege. 
Will none give a hundred and sixty?’ asked the auctioneer, with a look 
ofextreme astonishment. ‘Well, then, a hundred and fifty-five—a hun- 
dred and fifty —a hundred and forty —a hundred and thirty —a hundred 
and twenty —a hundred and ten—a hundred —ninety” In this manner 
he went down, diminishing the sum by ten dollars, at every call, until it 
was reduced as low as thirty dollars. At this moment, I opened my 
mouth to say to a gentleman who stood near me that I thought the things 
could not be worth less than that sum. No sooner did I stir my lips, 
than the functionary exclaimed, ‘Gone! Mr. , thirty dollars! I 
observed to him that I did not intend to bid upon the property, but that 
if he was disposed to relinquish me the articles for the sum named, I 
should not object. ‘Oh,’ was his reply, ‘ we always go upon honor, and 
according to the strict rules of business, here. The things were to be 
sold without reserve, and although we have disposed of them for a sum 
immensely below their value, yet as they were struck off to you, you 
can takethem.’ I paid the thirty dollars, and placing the box, with its 
contents, under my arm, took it home. How shall I describe my pur- 
chase? The watch which, in the masterly and quick-moving hands of 
the auctioneer, absolutely dazzled the spectator with its brilliancy, when 
I leisurely examined it, I found to be a newly-furbished pinch-beck 
with ‘a chain tocorrespond.’ The tortoise-shell sides of the opera glass, 
on closer scrutiny, changed to horn, the golden ornaments on it to brass, 
and the glasses in it had once formed part of the stock in trade ofa glazier. 
Of the breast-pin and rings I need not speak; but, after remarking that 
they did not shame the company they were in, will leave them, with the 
other articles, for the imagination of my readers to ‘body forth.’ 





Burt enough of the auctioneer. There were several other gentlemen 
in the sleigh, going up to attend to the renewal of their offices, who, as 
becomes office holders, were sleek, fat, comfortable, common-place men. 
Two others, lean, hungry-looking, close-mouthed, and cautious, who 
occupied the front seat, I took to be office-seekers. Then there was 
another man with little twinkling, fiery eyes, and a Roman nose, who 
talked a great deal about the ‘resources of the country,’ — abused the 
canal commissioners — was opposed to the widening of the Erie canal, 
and in favor of something else —but what, exactly, I could not make 
out from his conversation— who I concluded was what they call in 
Albany a ‘lobby member.’ 

One poor fellow in the sleigh very soon arrested my attention, and 
excited my commisseration, by being without any over-coat. He was 
dressed in an old green surtout, thin vest, and thread-bare pantaloons. 
His hands were without gloves, and a little bundle, which he had with 
him, tied up in a faded cotton handkerchief, evidently contained the 
whole of his travelling wardrobe. The man had what is called a 
‘hard look,’ and my first impression was, that he was a person of dis- 
sipated habits. This opinion, however, [ soon changed, on learning 
that he had been riding in the cold on the two preceding days. He 
was quiet and modest in his deportment, rarely joining in the conversa- 
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tion that was continued in the dale. aneeet when personally addressed, 
and then speaking in a tone and manner of great humility. When we 
sat down to our warm and comfortable breakfast, I observed that he was 
not present, and when [ remarked that I thought it singular he had not 
joined us, my friend the auctioneer observed, in a careless tone, that he 
supposed he could not afford to pay for the meal. As I returned to the 
bar-room of the tavern, to put on my over-coat and cloak, I saw the 
absentee hastily thrust the last of a crust of bread into his mouth, and 
turn his back to me while he swallowed it, and tied up the bundle from 
which it had been taken. My sympathy was deeply excited for him ; 
and very soon after we had resumed our journey, I took occasion to com- 
plain of too great warmth, and throwing off my cloak, offered it to him. 
But he suspected my little artifice, and, with thanks, declined it, remark- 
ing that he was very comfortable. At dinner I was pained to observe 
that he was again absent from the table, and mentally determined, if I 
could accomplish it, to give him a meal. As soon as [ had satisfied my 
appetite, I stepped to the bar, and handing the landlord a dollar, told 
him that half of it was to pay for my dinner, and the other for that of 
my friend. I then walked to where the poor fellow was warming 
himself, and told him, in a careless under-tone, that I had been obliged 
to pay the landlord double his charge for my dinner, in consequence of 
his being unable to make change, and that if he wished to do me a 
service, he would go and try to eat out the extra half dollar, for, 1 laugh- 
ingly added, it went very much against my feelings to pay publicans 
even more than their exorbitant charges. With a look of eagerness 
that belied the indifferent smile he tried to assume, he replied, that 
although he had not much appetite, and did not intend to eat, he would, 
if I really wished it, try to take care of the remaining interest I had on 
the table. A few moments afterward, on gaining a glimpse of the 
dinner table, I saw him regaling himself on the ample cheer that still 
remained, with an eagerness and goit that amply repaid me for any 
qualms of conscience 1 might have felt on account of my false repre- 
sentations. 

It is curious to remark the change which takes place in a stage 
coach at night fall. Men who have been sustaining a character, talking 
with caution, and setting bolt upright in their seats during the day, will, 
as the shades of evening gather around them, and fatigue and eae. 
ness relax their frames, slip down into their real and natural characters, 
and become talkative and amusing. 

For my own patt, I have a species of affection for the man against 
whose shoulder my own has been rubbed for twelve hours, and into 
whose side my elbows have been jammed times without number, without 
calling forth any expressions of impatience, but who, with exemplary 
forbearance, receives my repeated apologies with the same ‘ Oh, it’s of no 
consequence.’ If the man has any thing forbidding or repulsive in his 
countenance, the darkness hides it; and when I can only hear his gruff 
but good-natured voice, and laugh at his homely jests, I feel toward 
him like a brother: my own heart opens, my own character is developed, 
and we pass around the joke, the laugh, and the song, as if we had 
known one another for years. 

This change of feeling was particularly manifest in our sleigh-load. 
The office-seeker began freely to hazard opinions on the condition of 
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parties, and the welfare of the state; the office-holders even expressed 
doubts about the soundness of a particular clause in the governor's mes- 
sage, while I, at length, oblivious asto the mahogany work-box, actually 
shook the auctioneer by the hand, at the conclusion of one of his hap- 
piest flights of wit, and soon afterward found myself joining in the 
chorus to one of hissongs. My poor friend without an over-coat finally 
seemed roused from the contemplation of his poverty, by the good feel- 
ing which prevailed, and entered into conversation, in the course of 
which he informed me that he was on his way from Philadelphia to 
one of the cotton factories above the Highlands. He was a Scotchman 
by birth, and had recently emigrated to this country, in consequence of 
the difficulty he experienced in obtaining a subsistence in his own. 
He was a calico-printer by trade, and having learned that there was a 
prospect of obtaining employment up the river, he had left Philadelphia 
for the purpose of seeking it. He had expended his last shilling in 
New-York, to make out his stage fare, and his only chance of escape 
from actual want was in immediate employment. I was still engaged 
in conversation with my new friend, when the auctioneer, having just 
finished a story, called upon him for a song. As is usual on such 
occasions, the remainder of the party joined in the call. At first, he 
endeavoured to excuse himself, alleging his inability, from various causes, 
to comply with our request; but at length, after having been driven 
from one excuse to another, by our importunities, until they were all 
exhausted, he hesitatingly and doubtingly signified his intention to 
attempt to gratify our wishes. In his desire, however, to oblige us, he 
had overrated his power; for he had hardly proceeded beyond the first 
line of the song he selected, before his voice, at first low and tremulous 
from the combined effect of embarassment and cold, died entirely away. 
But I had heard enough to satisfy me that he could sing, and sing ne § 
had he not been so chilled. Again I offered him my cloak, and after 
much difficulty, succeeded in inducing him to accept it. After he had 
been covered with it a sufficient length of time to feel its comfortable 
warmth, I again called upon him for his song. He answered that he 
would attempt to sing one that he had learned from his mother, many 
years ago — one that was now often in his thoughts, but, from the associa- 
tions connected with it, rarely on his lips. The air and words of it, he 
added, came to him in his dreams of home, and in the visions of the past, 
which were often his only solace. 

As his voice rose, soft and tremulous, with the opening line of one 
of those beautiful old Scotch ballads which have as yet escaped the 
sacrilegious researches of ‘old song’-hunters, and widdoes musical in- 
novations, I was fearful that he would again fail, and that we should be 
doomed to another disappointment: but as he proceeded, he gained power. 
His tones were still tremulous, but tremulous with feeling — feeling 
that accorded well with the air and story. I hardly breathed ashe went 
on. Never did I hear words, tune, and voice, so admirably adapted to 
each other. The mournful tenor of the first, the simple sweetness of the 
second, the melting softness of the last, with the Scotch accent and deep 
emotion of the singer, were all in unison. As he continued, memories 
of his early and distant home appeared to crowd upon his mind; the 
voice of his mother rang in his ear; the face of his father was present to 
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him; his young sisters diniee their arms vennedl him, as in childhood ; 
and the hand of his brother was clasped in his. He remembered 


‘The spot where he was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn ;’ 


and the recollection added a thrilling tenderness and pathos to tones 
already remarkable for their plaintive sweetness. His emotions at 
length grew almost suffocating; but he exerted himself to proceed, until, 
with the closing words of the song, he yielded to them, and gave vent 
to his warmed and excited feelings i in audible sobs. 


Home!—home! O how truly the old song says, ‘ There’s no 
place like home!’ I had been absent from mine but two weeks, and 
yet on my return, as I drew near to it, I felt as impatient of our slow pro- 
gress over the few miles that intervened, as if a young wife with the 
glad welcome, the warm embrace, and the sweet kiss of love, awaited 
me. It is true, my heart did not beat with such a prospect as this—for 
my home contains no such bright spirit — but yet there was 





‘an eye to mark 
My coming, and look brighter when I came.’ 


It was the one remaining eye, situate in about the middle of the broad, 
dark countenance of Mrs. Georgiana Russell, my black cook, and maid- 
of-all-work. And then there was John Russell, her respectable husband, 
tired with having nothing to do, and nobody to take care of for two long 
weeks, standing with his shining face and glistening white-rimmed eyes, 
ready to take my cloak and umbrella, and marshal me into the warm 
room that he had, with praiseworthy foresight, prepared for my recep- 
tion. And there, also, were the fur-lined slippers, the padded dressing 
gown, the ample easy-chair, and anon the smoking, comfortable, quiet 
supper. Was not such avision as this enough to make a man, drawing 
near the close ofa long and weary ride of some hundred and sixty miles, 
impatient to reach the end? Verily it was. 


‘THERE ’s a poor woman, Sir, below, in a shockin’ condition,’ said 
John Russell to me, a moment since, as he thrust his curly head through 
the half-open door. ‘She says she ha’ n’t got no husband, and that 
her children are in a most suff’rin’ state.’ John received the half dol- 
lar, and shut the door; and I, as I stooped down to examine a little 
fracture in my boot, thought to myself, ‘I am a very charitable man.’ 
But I was mistaken. I am not naturally either charitable or benevo- 
lent. Irarely give to the poor, except to get them out of my way. I 
have a kind of mental rigmarole about ‘the ‘ Alms-House,’ ‘ John Tar- 
gee, ‘Public Charities,’ ‘Orphan Asylum,’ ‘ House of Refuge,’ and 
so on, which I apply as a panacea to relieve the twinges of my con- 
science, when I turn away from a tale of distress. Poor people now-a- 
days do not know how to beg. They have no genius for the business. 
They will stop a man in Broadway, in the midst of a crowd, and then, 
even if one wishes to relieve them, unless he happen to have his hand 
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in his pocket, and a quarter of a dollar between his fingers, he will not; 
for before he can take off his gloves, and hunt up a shilling, he will havea 
ring around him, and his charity will look like ostentation. And then 
when they come to your house for alms, they almost invariably com- 
mence with that trite old story about the ‘late fire in street,’ or 
the ‘dead husband, and siz orphan children.’ Many a time, when I 
have felt charitably disposed, have my melting sympathies been chilled, 
and my hand closed, by that particular number, siz. If the woman 
had had three children, or even five, my bounty would have flowed ; 
but that eternal siz—the round half-dozen —the one for every day in 
the week (Sundays excepted) — the exact three-quarters of the family 
of John Rogers, throwing out the ‘one at the breast’ — it looks too 
much like humbug. There is, also, the story about the ‘shilling to buy 
a loaf of bread,’ — ‘stale, flat,’ and, with me at least, ‘ unprofitable.’ 
The men-beggars, especially, fare but poorly with me. When I was 
some years younger, I used to give alms to ‘revolutionary soldiers,’ on 
patriotic principles. But finding that their numbers, with me, as well 
as at the Pension-Office, increased instead of diminishing with every 
year, I was forced, after having bestowed my charities on a body of 
them nearly equal in amount to the entire continental army, to check 
even that stream of benevolence. One of the few acts of charity I have 
been guilty of, of late, occurred in this wise. A professional brother, 
with a most shabby exterior, called on me one day when I happened to 
be entirely unoccupied, and after having recounted to me the unkind 
and unmerited treatment he had received at the hands of his fellow- 
men, and the unavoidable misfortunes by which he had been reduced to 
his present state of extreme distress, stated that he had concluded to 
apply tothe brethren of our joint profession for a donation of fifty cents 
each, in the hope that he should thus be enabled to start again in life. 
Entering into conversation with him, and finding him something of a 
humorist, the idea occurred to me to out-brag him in poverty. I ac- 
cordingly made a statement of my affairs that would have caused the 
suicide of the author of the late work on ‘ Public and Private Econo- 
my,’ could he have heard it. Comparing the means of supply with 
the demand, I made out a case so infinitely more distressing than that 
of my professional brother, that the rogue, clothing his countenance 
with an expression of the most heart-felt sympathy, and pretending to be 
deeply touched with my deplorable condition, put his hand into his 
pocket, and drawing it from thence filled with coppers, sparsely inter- 
spersed with silver, offered to share his means with me! This was 
too much for my gravity ; so, confessing that he had fairly over-reach- 
ed me, I gave him the halfdollar he had solicited, and told him to be 
gone. And he went. 





I am less disposed to be charitable to grown persons than to chil- 
dren, and particularly black children. Whether it is that I have 
always weighing upon my mind a sense of the wretched and outcast 
condition of their race, I know not — but a very little nigger rarely 
asks alms of me in vain. 

I do not like to see a negro child cry. There is something so ex- 
tremely pitiful in the lachrymose face they make up, on such an occa- 
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sion, that I ‘ cannot stand it.’ I would rather go around an entire block, 
than meet one in the street. Their faces haunt me for days afterward. 
I recollect encountering a little fellow, at the close of a rainy day, on the 
corner of Fulton street and Broadway, crying most bitterly. He was 
about four years old, hatless, shoeless — I had almost said clothesless — 
but he did have on something that looked as if they had been intended 
for pantaloons; and then there was an old rag under the string that 
crossed his shoulder, and held up the trowsers, that had evidently been 
designed as a substitute fora shirt. The poor lad had lost his way; and 
as he stood at the corner of the street looking vacantly and despairingly 
around, his immense upper lip turned over on his nose, and the lower 
one fallen to give vent to his sobs, the tears like drops of ink running 
in streams down the channels which they had marked through the dirt 
on each cheek, I was touched with his Lesilat and forlorn appearance. 
I stopped, tried for a moment to comfort him, put a shilling in his hand, 
and hastened on. The money was unheeded by him; and as I turned 
around, a moment afterward, | saw a white boy snatch it from him, and 
run off. I reached my home, but the image of the little negro boy made 
me uncomfortable. After having in vain attempted to shake off the re- 
collection of him, I put on my hat, took up my umbrella, and went out to 
look for him. But he was not to be found; and I (tender-hearted crea- 
ture that I am!) felt miserable — until after tea. M. 


THE MYSTERIOUS DESPOT. 


Oftimes the rostrum he ascends, 
A patriot in his glory, 

And vows ‘no party feelings sway,’ 
And tells the good old story ; 

Until he finds which profits most, 
The pay of whig or tory. 


I sinc a mighty potentate, 
Yet tremble while I sing, 
Lest down on my devoted head 
His fiéry wrath I bring; 
For, by Saint George, I say and swear | 
He ’s greater than a king! 


Anon he takes a hero’s guise, 


His sceptre is a mighty one, é 
And fights a nation’s quarrel, 


His realm the world’s wide span, 


And with a despot’s arrogance | He dons his helm, and girds his sword, 
He rules the race of man. And mounts his noble sorrel ; 
Match me this king, in all the earth, | He seeks fame’s wreath, in hope to find 


So please ye, if ye can. Some gilding on the laurel. 
He was the friend of Mahomet, 
Who ne’er without his bias 
Had made the Eastern world believe 
He was the true Messias; 
| He also — as ’t is now believed — 
| A little helped Matthias. 


A Proteus of a thousand shapes, 
Sometimes, like Aristotle, 

He learnedly sophisticates, 
Or rhymes, like ‘ Amos Cottle ; 

And sometimes, like Asmodeus, 
Is corked up in a bottle. 


Sometimes he rules by ‘ right divine,’ 
While nations bend before him, 
Till some enthusiast takes fire, 


Now, reader, should you wish to learn, 
This wonder’s name and nation, 
About the last ’t is difficult 





And undertakes to ‘ floor’ him ; 
And then he takes some other form, 
And still the fools adore him. 


Sometimes he boasts the god-like power 
('T is dangerous to mock it,) 

Of making life’s pale flame re-shoot, 
When quivering in the socket; 

And thus he worketh on man’s fears, 
And, through them, to his pocket. 


To give a true relation; 
But for the first, King Humbug is 
The monarch’s designation. 


I’ve no credentials of his birth, 
I'd print them if I had ’em: 

But it doth rather seem to me 
His ma was Eden’s madam ; 

For Satan he did humbug her, 
And she did humbug Adam. 





Grave Yards. 


GRAVE YARDS.* 





‘Tue grave! — let us break its awful spell, its dread dominion.’ — Dewey. 





Ir should be a theme of general regret, that so much apparent indif- 
ference and neglect are shown to the repositories of the dead, in our 
country. It was not thus among the Greeks and other nations of anti- 
quity, nor is it thus among some of the modern nations of Europe. 
The Greeks, the creatures of genius and sensibility, ornamented the last 
resting places of their departed relatives and friends with tombs, trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, and visited them frequently with feelings of the 
deepest veneration and respect. Though placed on the highways, and 
unenclosed, they were held sacred, and no one presumed or dared to 
violate the sanctuaries of the dead. To bury within the walls of cities, 
was strictly prohibited by the laws both of the Greeks and Romans; and 
the Emperor Constantine was the first who introduced the custom of 
interring in temples, churches, ete. Nor would those nations allow too 
many bodies to be deposited in one grave, or tomb, from a respect for the 
dead, as well asa regard for the health of the living. The Greeks ho- 
nored their dead by public festivals, called Nemesia, during which they 
were wont to repair in crowds to the burial place of their deceased rela- 
tives and friends, to lament their loss, and dwell in sad remembrance on 
their former virtues. The females tore out their long hair, an orna- 
ment to which they were strongly attached, and cast it upon the graves 
of their parents and kindred,t strewed over them garlands of the lily, 
jasmine, rose, and myrtle, and perfumed the tombs and grave stones 
with sweet ointments. ‘Why,’ says Anacreon, 


‘Why do we precious eintments shower, 
Noble wines why de we pour? 
Beauteous flowers why do we spread 
Upon the monuments of the dead ? 


The ancient Greeks ornamented their burial grounds with the cypress 
and elm, and the modern Greeks and Armenians, according to M. Guy, 
do the same; and these elms, after a long succession of ages, have 
formed in their cemeteries the most delightful groves, through which it 
is a melancholy pleasure to stroll. 

Andromache says to her father A&tion : 


‘The mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorn’d, 
Jove’s sylvan daughters bade their elms bestow 
A barren shade, and in his henor grow.’ 


In Europe, from the most remote antiquity, and among the oriental 


+ Late movements in some of our principal cities, in relation to ornamental cemete- 
ries, impart an added interest to the subject of the present paper. The views of the 
writer are shared by numerous enlightened and influential minds — singular as it may 
appear to the mere utilitarian. Eps. KNICKERBOCKER. 


+ Aurrerors elles coupoient leur longues tresses sur ]a tombe de leurs parens, ou de 
leurs amis, et leur sacrifioient ainsi l’ornement dont elles étoient le plus jalouses. O 
vue délicieuse des tombeaux de la Gréce !— combien de momens j'ai passés a vous 
contempler. Mes pensées erroient sur ces monumens comme les oiseaux funébres qui 
voltigent autour. 4 Lit. pp La Grece: M. Guy. 
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nations of the present age, the elm has been selected to ornament the 
repositories of the dead, as the most appropriate symbol of sorrow. It 
is preferred, because it bears no fruit, and affords a fine shade ; andshould, 


with the cypress, be introduced into our burial grounds. The cypress, 
especially, that 


* Fidéle ami des morts, protecteur de leur cendre,’ 


should be planted, wherever it will thrive, in the burial grounds of 
America. It has, in every age, and almost in every country, been culti- 
vated as the symbol of mourning. Every classical reader will remem- 
ber that Cyparissus, the favorite of Apollo, was transformed into this tree, 
from the sorrow he indulged, in consequence of having accidentally 


killed a cherished stag of that god: 


* Apollo sad, look’d on, and sighing cried, 
Then be forever what thy prayer implied ; 
Bemoan’d by me, in others grief excite, 
And still preside at every funeral rite.’ 


Among the Athenians, it was the custom to collect the bodies of those 
of their countrymen who fell in battle, consume them on the funeral pile, 
deposite their bones or ashes in cypress coffins, and convey them to 
Athens, where they were exposed for three days, to give their relations 
an opportunity to perform the libations which affection and religion 
required. These coffins were then placed on cars, and, accompanied by 
a long procession, borne through the city to the Ceramicus, where funeral 
games were exhibited, and an eulogium onthe dead pronounced by an 
orator appointed for the purpose. ‘The Ceramicus was a public cemetery, 
beyond the walls of Athens, on the road which led to Thria. It was 
embellished with ornamental trees, and formed a beautiful promenade. 
It also contained the academy of Plato, with which was connected a 
gymnasium and a garden, through which flowed the waters of the 
Cephisus. Among the Turks, it is considered as a religious duty to 
plant trees around the graves of their deceased relatives and friends ; 
and they are particularly attached to the cypress, as a grave-yard orna- 
ment, believing that the nature of its growth indicates the condition of 
the souls of their departed friends. The burial ground of Scutari, called 
the ‘ City of the Dead, is an object of peculiar attraction, as well from its 
lovely locality, as the forest of beautiful and majestic trees with which 
it is garnished. ‘The mounful cypress is, however, as ornamental to 
lawns as to burial grounds, and it sets off white stone or stuccoed build- 
ings to great advantage. The arbor vite is another funeral tree which, 
by its sombre appearance, gives a fine effect to the scene. It is used 
extensively in the beautiful burial grounds of Pére la Chaise, near Paris. 
‘In a few years more,’ says Phillips, ‘this burial ground will become a 
mountain filled with dead bodies, and a forest composed of trees of life.’ 


I come now to the sacred yew, so celebrated by poets as the gloomy 
ornament of cemeteries : 


‘ Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf im many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.’ 


This tree was originally planted in church-yards, because it is an ever- 
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green, and the symbol of immortality. The dark foliage, long duration, 
and out-spreading branches of the yew, render it a fit companion for the 
mouldering dead, and give solemnity to grave-yard scenery : 


‘Cheerless and unsocial plant, that loves to dwell 
Midst skulls and coffins, epitaphs and worms, 
Where light-heel’d ghosts and visionary shades, 
Beneath the wan cold moon, as fame reports, 
Embodied thick, performed their mystic rounds : 
No other merriment, dull tree, is thine.’ 


These trees attain to great size in England. Inthe church-yard at 
Aberystwith, there are eleven yew trees, the largest of which is twenty- 
four feet round, and in Fontingal church-yard, in Scotland, there was 
one which measured fifty-six feet in circumference. The people of that 
country held it sacred, and were accustomed to carry its branches in 
solemn procession to the graves of their friends and kindred, and deposit 
them under their bodies The ‘funeral yew, where it will grow, 
should be employed to decorate American burial grounds ; it would add 
to the beauty of the scenery, by throwing its dark shadows over the last 
resting places of mortality. But the finest grave-yard ornament, and at 
the same time the most beautiful emblem of affection and tenderness, is 
the rose. This shrub was early used for this purpose by the Greeks 
and Romans, who frequently made it their dying request that roses should 
be yearly planted and strewed upon their graves: 


‘Et tenera poneret ossa rosa.’ 


They conceived that this custom had a power over the dead. Ana- 
creon declares that it 


‘ Preserves the cold inhuméd clay, 
And marks the vestige of decay :’ 


and Propertius speaks of the custom of burying among roses. The 
Turks sculpture a rose on the tombs of all unmarried ladies, and in 
Poland, the coffins of children are covered with these beautiful flowers. 
In the burial ground of Pére la Chaise, near Paris, they have re- 
newed this fine old custom, which, as it tends to strip death and the 
grave of some of their gloom and terror, should be imitated by every 
nation. How delightful to behold filial affection thus employed in 
decorating and beautifying the spot where the ashes of a uate parent 
repose! How pleasing to think, that even here we shall not be wholly 
forgotten — that our memory will be cherished by those who once loved 
us, and that the spot where we rest will be sometimes bedewed by the 
tear of sorrowing love, and decorated by the hand of tenderness — that 
flowers will fringe the pathways leading to our lowly resting place, and 
their fragrance, mingled with the holiest aspirations, ascend toward the 
throne of the Eternal. ‘I would,’ says an eloquent writer, speaking of 
burial-grounds, ‘render such scenes more alluring, more familiar, and 
imposing, by the aid of rural embellishments. The skill and taste of 
the architect should be exerted in the construction of the requisite de- 
partments and avenues ; and appropriate trees and plants should deco- 
rate its borders: the weeping willow, waving its graceful drapery over 
the monumental marble, and the sombre foliage of the cypress, should 
shade it, and the undying daisy should mingle its bright and glowing 
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tints with the native laurels of our ioeitie. It is Denn I should denies 
to see the taste of the florist manifested in the collection and arrange- 
ment of beautiful and fragrant flowers, that in their budding, and bloom, 
and decay, they should be the silent but expressive teachers of mo- 
rality, and remind us that although, like the flowers of autumn, the 
race of man is fading from off the earth, yet like them his root will not 
perish in the ground, but will rise again in a renewed existence, to 
shed the sweet influence of a useful life, in gardens of unfading beauty. ’* 

In the general charge of indifference and neglect shown to the reposi- 
tories of our dead, the writer would not include the people of Boston. 
The beautiful cemetery of Mount Auburn reflects honor upon their 
sensibility and taste. This burial ground is judiciously and beautifully 
located. Nature has done much for it, and art has, so far, not been 
backward in contributing to itsembellishment. It gives every promise 
to rival, ina few years, even Pére la Chaise. As this celebrated burial 
ground furnishes a fine model for similar establishments, it may not be 
amiss to conclude this brief and imperfect paper with a succinct ac- 
count of it, from the graphic pen of Phillips. ‘It is impossible,’ says he, 
‘to visit this vast sanctuary of the dead, where the rose and the cypress 
encircle each tomb, and the arbor vite and eglantine shade the marble 
obelisk, without feeling a solemn yet sweet and soothing emotion steal 
over the senses, as we wander over this variegated scene of hill and 
dale, columns and temples interspersed with luxuriant flowering shrubs, 
and fragrant herbs, that seem to defy the most profane hand to pluck 
them. We ascended a height, w here our attention was attracted by a 
grave covered with fresh moss, and thickly strown with the most odo- 
rous white flowers, such as the orange blossoms, jasmine, myrtle, 
and white rose. At each corner stood white porcelain vases, filled 
with similar flowers, all of pure white ; the whole was covered with a 
fence of wire-work, and the monument was without a name, and had 
only this simple and pathetic inscription : 


‘Fille chérie! — avec toi mes beaux jours sont passés.’ 


We were told that the afflicted parent still continued to indulge in the 
sad duty of replenishing the grave with fresh flowers, at the earliest 


opening of the gates of this melancholy garden of graves.’ G. W. 
Washington, February, 1836. 


PEACE. 


See where she stoops from yonder snowy — 
Rich sunlight streaming from her waving wing: 
Hark to the peans of the leaping crowd 
Who throng to grasp the priceless gifts she brings ! 
Where’er she sets her foot, fresh verdure springs ; 
Scarce wins the reaper through the bending grain, 
Thick to the vine the clustered fruitage clings, 
Glad sings the peasant to the groaning wain, 

And to the lip of love the bright smile comes again. 


* Address before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: by Z. Cook. 
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THE BREATH OF SPRING. 


lL 
How blessedly it steals my lattice through ! 
From the ‘sweet South’ it comes, where Summer weaves 
Eternal garlands. Laugh, ye waters blue — 
Rejoicing burst, ye bud-imprisoned leaves ! 
Ye ieee — Nature’s censers — ope and fling 
Your incense forth, on the first breath of Spring! 


Sweet wooer of the flowers !— thy kiss of balm 
Shall wake them, blushing, to the shower and beam : 
Through wood and vale thou wendest like a charm, 
Mantling each slope, and fringing every stream : 
O’er quickened pastures bound the frolick herd, 
And all things living seem with rapture stirred. 


Ii. 
Nature’s elixir! — the exulting earth, 
Drinking thy freshness, is no longer sere, 
And, in the glory of its vernal birth, 
Seems but céeval with the opening year : 
Who could believe six thousand years had flown, 
Since Spring’s first garland in her lap was thrown ? 


IV. 
Welcome — most welcome! Now no longer creeps 
The half-chilled blood reluctant through each vein, 
But with wild glee my wakened heart upleaps, 
As springs the troutlet to the summer rain : 
And forth my spirit sends its greeting lay 
As Memnon’s harp its tones at blush of day. 


v. 


A world of wings is bursting from the brake, 
And twinkling, darting, soaring through the air : 
Love’s dimples circling in the silver lake, 
Tell that thy pinion light is dallying there : 
While a soft film of warm and dreamy haze— 
Half beams, half mist — o’er dell and mountain plays. 


VI. 
Sweet courier of May !—sent forth to dress 
With leaves the bowers she soon shall beautify, 
E’en as man’s spirit o’er life’s wilderness 
Sends Hope to vivify futurity : 
I would that like thee J the world might rove, 
Enkindling all things into life and love! 


Vil. 
Our least sensations are a mystery, 
Feeding that mightier mystery — the mind! 
In fancy, now, a far-off shore I see : 
There seems a fragrance on thy wings, sweet wind, 
Like the young violets, when its leaves expand 
In the green valleys of my native land! 


Vul. 


And lo! uprise, of that sweet odor born, 

My cottage-home, and its far-shadowing trees — 
The leaping rivulet, the daisied lawn, 

And cowslip’d meadow — beautiful are these! 
And though they be but phantoms of the mind, 
I thank thee for their presence, gentle wind. 
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HALINA RADZIVIL: OR, THE BATTLE OF WARSAW. 


A TALE OF POLAND. 


BY PROFESSOR BARBER: AUTHOR OF ‘ PULPIT ELOQUENCE,’ ‘DOWNFALL OF NATIONS,’ ETC. 

On the evening which preceded the memorable revolution of Warsaw 
in 1830, two Poles in military apparel proceeded, in deep conversation, 
along the winding banks of the Vistula. 

The costume of the elder, consisting of the caftan, girdle, sabre, and 
yellow boots, betokened him to be of noble lineage. His attendant, a 
youth about eighteen years of age, wore the insignia of the military 
academy in Warsaw. 

‘Sire,’ exclaimed the younger, as he gracefully threw back the dark 
flowing ringlets which shaded his manly forehead, and fixed his beaming 
eyes on the face of his companion, ‘ we are now without the walls of the 
Kraga: gold has purchased for me this interview with my noble 
father; perhaps, added he, as a dark expression of melancholy over- 
spread his youthful countenance, ‘ perhaps the last.’ 

‘ Does the duke, then,’ said the elder, ‘seek the destruction of the 
ancient house of Plater? He shall yet know’ 

‘Speak softly!’ said the young man ; the very winds of Poland aretraitors 
to liberty. The tyrant seeks the ruin of more houses than ours. Twelve 
noble scions are doomed, to-morrow, to the dungeons of Warsaw. But, 
continued he, as his flashing eye expressed the daring energies of his mind, 
‘the cup is full —the consummation hascome. Ere yon orb re-illumes 
the banks of our ancient river, the Russian tyrant must flee, or perish! 
Two hundred youths of Poland, like myself, have sworn on the altar of 
their country’s wrongs to assert her freedom, or swell the hecatombs 
which the monster’s vengeance has already lighted. 

‘ Noble but ill-fated project !’ exclaimed the elder Plater: ‘what chance 
for freedom has Poland, before the power of the Russian autocrat? 
Abandon the enterprise, my son— it is useless. The iron bonds will 
be more strongly riveted. Failure will erasethe name of Poland from 
the page of future history, and fill the mines of Siberia with the best and 
bravest of her sons.’ 

‘Father,’ replied Casimir Plater, ‘ [2 vaut mieux, mouwrrier avec hon- 
neur que de se rendre: forty thousand Poles will assemble round our 
standard: ‘ Deo adjuvante non timendum! shall be our motto. The 
free in Europe will awake from their lethargy, and fly to our succor. 
The die is cast — we have passed the Rubicon — retreat is impossible, 
and triumph — glory!’ 

‘But, Sire,’ continued young Plater, ‘I tremble for the house of Radzi- 
vil, when the torch of liberty is lighted. Halina Radzivill must not 
fall into the monster’s power. Speed tothe Prince; warn him to place 
her beyond the Polish frontiers; I will see her to-morrow. I see my 
guards are approaching. Adieu, best of fathers! Arm yourself for the 
events of the morrow: the name of Plater shall not be dishonored by 
your son.’ 

Two gens d’armes, clad in the Russian police dress, now approached. 
‘ Your time has expired, young man,’ saidthey. ‘Iam ready,’ replied 
Casimir, as he pressed the hand of his parent, and departed for the 
state dungeon of the capitol. 





— 
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The feelings which agitated the bosoms of the patriotic Poles were 
not unknown at the palace of Belveder. Spies had been placed in the 
mansion of every noble family, and the royal agent of the autocrat 
was aware that some great movement was about to take place; but fear 
was not an element in Constantine’s character, and he trusted that by 
striking a decisive blow at some of the most exalted in Warsaw, the 
spark of freedom would be extinguished before it could burst into a 
flame. In the morning succeeding the interview between Count Plater 
and his son, Warsaw wore the appearance of a military camp. The 
drums beat to arms. A military commission was opened, at the head of 
which Constantine had placed — himself. 

At ten o'clock, a military escort proceeded to the state-prison, and 
demanded, in the name of the Grand Duke, the military students, con- 
fined on a charge of treason. They were immediately surrendered. 
A few moments brought them before the tribunal of the tyrant. 

Plater, with a firm step and dignified air, first ascended the platform, 
before his judges. With a contemptuous expression of countenance, 
he gazed around on this mockery of justice, as the chief commissioner 
exclaimed, ‘I denounce Casimir Plater a traitor to his emperor and 
his country !’ 

‘Poland has no traitor among her free-born nobles,’ replied the un- 
daunted youth. ‘Behold thy companions,’ continued the commissioner, 
pointing toward the military students who had assembled in the hall of 
the tribunal, ‘they shall testify against thee.’ 

The bosom of the young soldier heaved with indignation: he ex- 
changed a glance with his comrades; it was enough. Then, casting 
a look of disdain on his oppressors, he replied: ‘ No Pole ever commit- 
ted dishonor.’ 


‘Thou hast been sworn against, as a rebel and a traitor,’ muttered 
the Duke. 

‘Show me my accuser,’ retorted the youth. 

‘The mines of Siberia are not yet filled,’ continued Constantine ; a 
descendant of the noble house of Plater would grace the earth-wrought 
dungeons of Tobolsk.’ 

‘Prince,’ replied Casimir, ‘there is a point at which resistance be- 
comes a virtue, and silence a crime. Posterity will demand at your 
hands a retribution for the wrongs of Poland. History will record 
this military tribunal, where power usurps the seat of judgment, and 
vengeance the throne of mercy — from which the accuser is banished, 
and the accused condemned. The future assertors of the rights of na- 
tions and of men will re-echo from Warsaw to St. Petersburgh this 
unholy mockery of the great attributes of justice in the court of kings. 
They will record their verdict against the faith of princes, onthe ruins 
of Poland’s freedom, in characters of blood.’ 

‘Could I alone, continued Casimir, ‘be offered as a propitiatory 
sacrifice between Poland and her wrongs—could the yawning gulfs 
of your northern capital receive me as the last of their Polish victims, 
I would, like another Curtius, plunge into the lake, and save my 
country. But the descendant of the house of Plater is a fraction in the 
vast unit of destruction. Where is the ancient house in Warsaw, that 
mourns not some inmate whose groans reverberate through your Sibe- 
rian dungeons, until the genius of misery shrieks affrighted at the sound? 
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the youth in the full vigor of manhood who enters to-day, and he 
whose head has grown hoary in your subterranean prisons, as the 
eternal snows which cover their unhallowed summits !’ 

‘ Let the youthful hero be shorn of his hair, scourged, and sent off 
for Siberia,’ said Constantine, as Plater concluded his address; ‘ away 
with him, my guards!’ 

At this moment a Polish lady, elegantly attired in a garb of deep 
mourning, rushed through the crowd, and threw herself at the feet of 
the Duke, in the hall of the tribunal. It was Lodoiska, the mother of 
Casimir Plater. The council stood in mute astonishment, until Con- 
stantine exclaimed : ‘Who thus presumes to obtrude herself in the 
courts of Warsaw ?’ 

‘I, the mother of the youth thou hast but now doomed to slavery,’ 
replied Lodoiska. ‘Great Duke, the noblest element of greatness is 
mercy ; the greatest exercise of power — forgiveness. Let a daugh- 
ter of unhappy Poland plead before you in behalf of an unfortunate but 
noble son !’ 

‘My guards, remove this maniac from the hall,’ exclaimed the tyrant; 
a woman’s tears cannot wash out the blackness of guilt, or obstruct the 
infliction of its penalties.’ 

‘ Thou hast truly spoken, tyrant,’ replied Lodoiska: ‘a woman’s tears 
cannot wash out the stains of guilt; an angel’s could not cleanse the 
foul pollution of thine. Humanity instinctively shrinks at thy presence ; 
the flowers wither at thy approach; nature recoils in horror, as thy 
sanguinary hand pollutes her altars, or thy blood-tracked footsteps deso- 
late her plains.’ 

‘Lodoiska becomes eloquent,’ replied Constantine, scornfully. 

‘Hear me, thou descendant of the Czars,’ resumed the wretched 
mother: ‘the blood thou hast wantonly shed has ascended to heaven ; 
it waits thy coming, at the great tribunal. On earth, too, thou shalt 
have thy trials. Yon sun, which now careers through a cloudless sky, 
shall not decline while thy feet tread the halls of Belveder; the ram- 
parts around thy castellated mansion shall be torn from their foundation, 
and the lofty turrets of thy palace graced with the flag of renovated 
Poland, before another morning dawns on the city thou hast sacked and 
desolated.’ 

‘Ha! sayest thou so, proud woman?’ thundered Constantine, as his 
lips quivered under the mingled emotions of shame and rage. ‘Thy 
evening vespers shall be chanted in the recesses of the citadel. Slaves, 
manacle this prophetess of evil, and convey her to the northern wing 
of the citadel.’ 

‘Lodoiska and Poland!’ shouted a thousand voices, as the mother of 
Casimir approached the doors of the military hall, guarded and chained. 
‘A rescue! —strike down the guard!—a rescue for the mother of 
Poland!’ The guards in vain attempted to execute their commission. 
They were instantly overpowered, and Lodoiska conducted to the head 
quarters of her son. 

The shout which preceded the liberation of Lodoiska, struck like a 
thunderbolt on the ear of Constantine. The tyrant trembled. ‘Sum- 
mon the Russian regiment!’ said he: ‘To the mansion of Radzivil! 
Convey its inmates to the palace.’ 

Obedient to the orders of the Duke, the Russian cavalry, headed by 
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Col. Kreutz, proceeded to the abode of Prince Radzivill. Inamoment 
the massive doors were burst open, and the lovely Halina, supported 
by two of the autocrat’s guards, was hurried onward in the direction 
of Belveder palace. 

Ere the escort had reached the bridge of Sobieski, Plater and his 
determined band were there. 

‘Liberate your captive!’ shouted Casimir, in a voice that echoed 
along the shores of the Vistula. 

‘Who thus opposes the orders of the Grand Duke? said Kreutz, 
advancing to the head of his guards. 

‘I, Casimir Plater,’ re-echoed his opponent; ‘the sacrifice is too 
great, the victims too noble, for Russian butchery.’ 

‘Rash youth! thy blood be upon thy head!’ cried Kreutz, waving 
his sword over the head of Plater. With the velocity of lightning, 
Casimir unsheathed his weapon. A tremendous blow leveled at the 
young Polander was as dexterously parried. He advanced, made a 
thrust, and buried his sword in the bosom of the Russian commander. 

‘For thy blood, soldier of the autocrat, I shall not be answerable at 
the final appeal,’ said Casimir, as he gazed for a moment on the bloody 
corpse. ‘The Poles, animated by the chivalry of their leader, pierced 
the ranks of the Russians, and drove them from their position. But 
Halina Radzivil had, during the contest, been conveyed to the palace 
of Constantine, and was now in the presence of the tyrant. 

‘Daughter of Radzivil,’ said he, ‘it is in thy power to quell the 
rebellion in which thy countrymen are engaged.’ 

‘ Dost thou, brother of the autocrat, claim protection at the hands of 
a captive thou hast ensnared?’ replied Halina — ‘a weak, unprotected 
woman, whom thy rude soldiery have forced from the ancient abode of 
her fathers to a royal prison ? 

‘Woman,’ retorted the Duke, ‘thou art in my power; thy father and 
brother, in chains, are in the western wing of the palace: before day 
declines, their heads shall grace yon ramparts, should the son of Plater, 
thy lover, continue the contest. He is now before the moat which sur- 
rounds the outer gate. Thou hast but to command, and he withdraws 
his force. Reflect —and refuse, if thy courage permits. The forfeit 
is the extinction of the race and name of the house of Radzivil.’ 

‘An inhuman, an awful, but a willing sacrifice,’ cried the heroic girl, 
‘to thee, my beloved Poland!’ as she gazed, unappalled, on the features 
of her royal jailer. 

‘Thou refusest, then, maid of Warsaw?’ said Constantine. 

‘I scorn the bribe, great as it is, for which I am required to crush 
the rising liberties of my country,’ she replied, ‘ Halina Radzivil 
stands before the tribunal of nations. On her decision may rest the 
fate of unborn millions. The separation of the soul from the clay 
which it animates, is a trifle when weighed in the balance against the 
destinies of the human race. I know thy power; inflict what tortures 
thou canst; the frail tenement may sink beneath their execution, but 
the immortal inhabitant is beyond thy oppression. It shall meet thee 
at the bar of omnipotence !’ 

‘I have then commanded in vain,’ said Constantine, as the ashy 
paleness of death for a moment overspread his countenance. ‘ Proud 
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woman, oni ie slots shalt Ss, and ‘that ies yon sun reaches hie 
meridian.’ 

‘Be it so,if Poland requires the sacrifice,’ said the unbending daugh- 
ter of Radzivil —be it so; but I fall not unrevenged.’ 

A loud shout, proceeding from the direction of the draw-bridge, an- 
nounced to the tyrant that the outer gates of the palace had yielded to 
the force of Casimir’s assault. He proceeded to the eastern wing of 
the palace : a youth, bearing the ancient flag of Poland, preceded by 
a herald, demanded a parley. 

‘Do the rebels submit ? asked Constantine, as the youth approached. 

‘Liberty, not submission, is the watchword of renovated Poland,’ re- 
plied the young warrior: ‘we come to require the unconditional sur- 
render of the house of Radzivil, continued he, or to warn thee, in case 
of refusal, that ere the dial’s shadow points to another hour, thou shalt 
behold the palace of Belveder in ruins.’ 

‘Rather demand the headless trunks of that noble house,’ scornfully 
replied Constantine. ‘Sentinel, conduct the soldier of Poland to the 
eastern wing of Belveder. Let him learn from the lips of Halina 
the recklessness of his attempt —the certainty of its consequences.’ 

The youth followed his guide through a winding staircase and dark- 
ened passages, to the chamber of Halina : the door was opened, and 
there, imploring the protection of Heaven on her hero and her coun- 
try, knelt the graceful form of her whose life trembled in the balance 
of her country’s fate. The beautiful girl calmly rose from her bending 
posture, as the sentinel announced the entrance of a stranger. The 
guide retired, and the young Pole, muffled in a military surtout, entered 
the apartment. 

Halina stretched forth her hand: ‘My countryman,’ said she, 
‘whether friend or stranger, thou art welcome to the forced abode of 
Radzivil’s daughter.’ 

The young soldier threw back his cloak: it was Casimir Plater! 


‘How hast thou passed the guard?’ said the affrighted girl, trembling 
for the fate of her lover. 


‘By the command of the tyrant,’ replied Plater. 
flag of truce, and, unknown, have gained admittance. 
heart !’ continued he, ‘ what says the monster ? 

‘He demands the withdrawal of the troops, or a forfeiture which he 
deems equivalent,’ replied Halina. 


‘What is the forfeiture?’ said Casimir, as he perceived the blood 
forsake the countenance of Halina. 

‘Seek not to know, noble Plater,’ replied his companion: ‘ compared 
with the accomplishment of thy great design, the forfeiture is as a 
drop of water to the ocean.’ 

‘Halina,’ said the young hero, ‘thou wilt not deny my request: we 
may meet no more. What is the forfeiture this royal wretch demands ”’ 

‘The destruction of the house of Radzivil, replied the high-souled 
daughter. 

‘Inhuman monster ! —thou hast not yet sufficiently glutted thyself in 
human blood, but that the most noble house in Warsaw must fill the 
measure of thy crimes! MHalina, I cannot sacrifice thee. Poland 
must fall! 


‘Not while Casimir Plater claims the hand of Halina Radzivil,’ 


‘I bore to him a 
Beloved of my 
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she replied. ‘Treasured as thou art in my heart,’ continued she, ‘ I 
would scorn the proffered hand of a traitor to Poland, and reject an 
alliance with thy noble family, should the sun of my country’s liberties 
set in the liberation of her captive daughter. Proceed in the glorious 
cause. The stake for which thou contendest is priceless and incompa- 
rable. I will not say to thee, in this hour of trial, Poland has other 
daughters. I know thy faith. Yon orb,’ said she, pointing to the sun, 
‘is not more pure, nor his returns more constant. Commit thy Halina 
to Heaven —thy courage and perseverance to thy country. Depart, 
beloved Plater,’ continued Halina, as she placed her miniature in his 
hand : ‘on the day of trial, look on this. Yet stay a moment; lend me 
thy dagger. I shudder at the thought of self-destruction ; yet are there 
cases in which even that act may be a virtue.’ 

‘ What is the issue of thy interview with the daughter of Radzivil? 
said Constantine, as Casimir descended toward the lower corridor of 
the palace. 

‘ The secrets of Poland’s daughters are secure with her sons,’ replied 


Casimir. Thou wilt know, ere evening shades thy palace. Am [| at 
liberty to depart ?” 


‘Thou art,’ returned Constantine. 

Young Plater, preceded by his herald, soon reached his assembled 
companions. A shout, which shook the walls of the tyrant’s palace, 
announced his arrival. 

‘ What is the answer of the Duke ? demanded a hundred voices. 

‘ He refuses to release the captives,’ replied Casimir. 

‘Storm the palace ! — raze the monster’s mansion to the dust !’ — 
cried the military companions of Casimir —‘ Poland and Liberty!’ 

‘My comrades,’ said Casimir, ‘ caution must be our watch-word. 
We must be wary in our approach to the den of the monster. He 
must have chance to escape. ‘The fate of the house of Radzivil de- 
pends on this circumstance : and who among you would require the 
possession of the tyrant, at the sacrifice of this noble family ? 

‘Not a son of Poland, rejoined his companions. ‘Let the Duke 
escape.’ 

‘Three cheers!’ said Plater, ‘ and then for the palace !’ 

‘The acclamation reached the ears of Constantine. The words, 
‘storm the palace!’ had scarcely fallen from the lips of the enthusiastic 
Poles, ere he entered the chamber of Halina. 

‘Imprudent maid, exclaimed he, ‘ why dost thou court death ? 

‘I court the freedom of Poland, she replied, ‘even at the price 
which thou hast decreed. Know, Duke, the blood of Kosciusko still 
runs in the veins of Poland’s daughters.’ 

‘My guard,’ said Constantine, ‘conduct hither Prince Radzivil and 
his son.’ 


The soldier retired at the command, and returned with the noble 
captives. 

‘Behold the offering,’ said Halina, as she gazed on her father and 
brother : ‘behold the victims for the sacrifice. But thou, turning to 
Constantine, ‘art not the officiating priest at the altar.’ 

‘Say’st thou so, maiden?’ replied Constantine. ‘ Executioners, ap- 
proach |’ 


‘Stand back! ye murdering ministers—ye accursed agents of 
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ants s crime!’ etabaensit: Halina, as her eye turned from the assas- 


sins to their employer: ‘the blood you seek 1s too pure for your cow- 
ardly daggers!’ 


‘1 command you to do your duty!’ thundered the Duke. The ruf- 
fians again approached to fulfil the awful commission. 


‘Take thou the reward of guilt!’ said the daughter of Radzivil, as 
she plunged the poniard of Plater into the bosom of the foremost as- 
sassin : ‘I pity, yet have destroyed thee !’ 

Constantine, petrified with astonishment, gazed with conscious hor- 
ror on the body of the executioner, as it w rithed in the agonies of death. 

‘The blood of that man shall be demanded at thy hand, Russian 
Duke,’ said Halina, ‘ when we meet before the bar of Heaven. Mine 
was an act of justice, not revenge. The life of a parent demanded the 
poniard of a daughter. Thou seest how strong, when virtue nerves 
them, are the arms of Sarmatia’s maidens.’ 


A crash in the court- yard now announced that the inner gates of the 
palace had been forced. ‘ To the rescue of the Radzivils!’ was heard 


from every quarter. ‘If they be safe, give quarter to the tyrant — if 
not, be his fate as theirs !’ 


Plater rushed to the eastern chamber: in a moment, the door was 
opened. ‘My Halina is safe! Spirit of the Universe, I thank thee !’ 
said he, as he clasped the lovely girl to his bosom. 


‘ Where is the tyrant !’ exclaimed the inflamed soldiery. ‘ He has 
escaped,’ said Halina, ‘ by a secret passage.’ 


‘Mother, I have fulfilled thy prophesy,’ said Plater : ‘ the evening 
sun has not found the tyrant in the palace of Belveder. And now, my 


Halina, I demand thy bridal hand at the altar, before the ince of 
Heaven, and on the dawn of Poland’s regeneration.’ 


THE PORTRAIT: AN EXTRACT. 
BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 


As THost blue eyes upon the canvass throw 
Their watery glances to me, where the tear 
Seems gathering to a starry drop, to flow 
Down the soft damask of her cheek, I hear 

* From her moved lips, a voice salute my ear, 
That was so kind and so confiding ; pain, 
Which once did throb within me, now doth veer 
To a calm stillness; the delirious brain 


Seems by cool drops renewed to life’s young bliss again. 


Ah! I would then that pictured form could talk 
Of hours, that once were happy in the round 
Of thought still growing, as at each new walk, 
With deeper hue the early bud is found, 
Till it unfold its leaves, and scatter round 
Its purest incense: so our lives steal by, 
Catching new loves and hopes, which, closely wound 
With every blended thought and wish, will try 
The heart to its last throb, when loved ones leave or die. 
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INDIAN ELOQUENCE 


A FEw suns more, and the Indian will live only in history. <A few 
centuries, and that history will be colored with the mellow, romantic 
light in which Time robes the past, and contrasted with the then present 
wealth and splendor of America, may seem so improbable, as to elicit 
from the historian a philosophic doubt of its authenticity. The period 
may even arrive, when the same uncertainty which hangs over the 
heroic days of every people may attend its records, and the stirring 
deeds of the battle-field and council-fire may be regarded as attractive 
fictions, or at the best as beautiful exaggerations. 

This is but in the nature of things. Actions always lose their reality 
and distinctness in the perspective of ages ; time is their charnel-house. 
And no memorials are so likely to be lost or forgotten, as those of a 
conquered nation. Of the Angles and Saxons little more than a name has 
survived, and the Indian may meet no better fate. Even though our 
own history is so enveloped in theirs, it is somewhat to be feared that, 
from neglect, the valuable cover will be suffered to decay, and care be 
bestowed only on the more precious contents. ‘Be it so,’ exclaim some; 
‘what pleasure or profit is to be derived from the remembrance? Let 
the wild legend be forgotten. They are but exhibitions of savage life 
teeming w rith disgusting excess, and brutal passion. They portray 
man in no interesting light, for with every redeeming trait, there rises 
up some revolting characteristic in horrid contrast. Was he grateful ? 
so was his revenge bloody and eternal. Was he brave ? — So was he 
treacherous. Was he generous? — so was he crafty and cruel.’ 

But a more philosophic mind would say, ‘ No! he presents a part of the 
panorama of humanity, and his extermination is an embodiment of a great 
principle —the same retreat of the children of the wilderness before 
the wave of civilization; hence arises a deep interest in his fortune, which 
should induce us to preserve, carefully and faithfully, the most trifling 
record of his greatness or his degradation.’ At a time when barbarous 
nations elsewhere had lost their primitive purity, we find him the only 
true child of nature —the best specimen of man in his native simplicity. 
We should remember him asa ‘ study of human nature’ — as an instance 
of a strange mixture of good and evil passions. We perceive in him 
fine emotions of feeling and delicacy, and unrestrained, systematic cruelty, 
grandeur of spirit and! hypocritcal cunning, genuine courage and fiendish 
treachery. He was like some beautiful spar, part of which is regular, 
clear, and sparkling, while a portion, impregnated with clay, is dark and 
forbidding. 

But above all, as being an engrossing subject to an American, as 
coming to us the only relic of the literature of the aborigines, and the 
most perfect emblem of their character, their glory and their intellect, 
we should dearly cherish the remains of their oratory. In these we 
see developed the motives which animated their actions, and the light 
and shadows of their very soul. The iron encasement of apparent 
apathy in which the savage had fortified himself, impenetrable at ordi- 
nary moments, is laid aside in the council-room. ‘The genius of eloquence 
bursts the swathing bands of custom, and the Indian stands forth acces- 
sible, natural, and legible) We commune with him, listen to his com- 
plaints, understand, appreciate, and even feel his injuries. 
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As Indian eloquence is a key to ~ unin so is ita noble monu- 
ment of their literature. Oratory seldom finds a more auspicious field. 
A wild people, and region of thought, forbade feebleness; uncultivated, 
but intelligent and sensitive, a purity of idea, chastely combined with 
energy of expression, ready fluency, and imagery now exquisitely deli- 
cate, now soaring to the sublime, all united to rival the efforts of any 
ancient or modern orator.* 

What can be imagined more impressive, than a warrior rising in the 
council-room to address those who bore the same scarred marks of their 
title to fame and to chieftainship? The diginified stature —the easy 
repose of limbs —the graceful gesture, the dark speaking eye, excite 
equal admiration and expectation. We would anticipate eloquence from 
an Indian. He has animating remembrances — a poverty of language, 
which exacts rich and apposite metaphorical allusions, even for ordinary 
conversation — a mind which like his body has never been trammelled 
and mechanised by the formalities of society, and passions which, from 
the very outward restraint imposed upon them, burn more fiercely within. 
There is a mine of truth in the reply of Red Jacket, when called a 
warrior: ‘A warrior! said he; ‘Il am an orator—I was born an orator.’ 

There are not many speeches remaining on record, but even in this 
small number there is such a rich yet varied vein of all the charac- 
teristics of true eloquence, that we even rise from their perusal with 
regret that so few have been preserved. No where can be found a poetic 
thought clothed in more captivating simplicity of expression, than in 
the answer of Tecumseh to Governor Harrison, in the conference at 
Vincennes. It contains a high moral rebuke, anda sarcasm heightened 
in effect by an evident consciousness of loftiness above the reach of insult. 
At the close of his address, he found that no chair had been placed for 
him, a neglect which Governor Harrison ordered to be remedied as 
soon as discovered. Suspecting, perhaps, that it was more an affront 
than a mistake, with an air of dignity elevated almost to haughtiness, 
he declined the seat proffered, with the words, ‘ Your father requests 
you to take a chair,’ and answered, as he calmly disposed himself on 
the ground: ‘ My father? The sun is my father, and the earth is my 
mother. J will repose upon her bosom.’ 

As they excelled in the beautiful, so also they possessed a nice sense 
of the ridiculous. There is a clever strain of irony, united with the 
sharpest taunt, in the speech of Garangula to De la Barre, the Governor 
of Canada, when that crafty Frenchman met with his tribe in council, 
for the purpose of obtaining peace, and reparation for past injuries. The 
European, a faithful believer in the maxim that ‘ En guerre ou la peau du 
lion ne peut suffire al y faut coudre un lopin de celle du regnard,’ 
attempted to overawe the savage by threats, which he well knew he 
had no power to execute. Garangula, who also was well aware of his 
weakness, replied, ‘ Yonondio, you must have believed when you left 
Quebec, that the sun had burnt up all the forests which render our coun- 
try inaccessible to the French, or that the lakes had so overflowed their 
banks, that they had surrounded our castles, and that it was impossible 
for us to get out of them. Yes, surely you must have dreamed so, and 
the curiosity of seemg so great a wonder has brought you so far. 


* An unqualified opinion to this effect has been expressed by Jerrerson and CurnTon. 
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Hear, Yonondio: our women had taken their clubs, our children and old 
men had carried their bows and arrows into the heart of your camp, if 
our warriors had not disarmed them, and kept them back when your 
messenger came to our castle.’ We cannot give a better idea of the 
effect of their harrangues upon their own people, and at the same time a 
finer instance of their gratefulness when skilfully touched, than in the 
address to the Wallah-Wallahs by their young chief, the Morning Star. 
In consequence of the death of several of their tribe, killed in one of 
their predatory excursions against the whites, they had collected in a 
large body for the purpose of assailing them. The stern, uncompro- 
mising hostility with which they were animated, may be imagined from 
the words they chaunted on approaching to the attack: ‘ Rest, brothers, 
rest! You will be avenged. The tears of your widows will cease to 
flow, when they behold the blood of your murderers, and on seeing their 
scalps, your young children shall smg and leap with joy. Rest, bro- 
thers, in peace! Rest, we shall have blood!’ The last strains of the 
death-song had died away. The gleaming eye, burning with the desire 
of revenge — the countenance, fierce even through anIndian’s cloak — 
the levelled gun, and poised arrow, forbade promise of peace, and their 
superior force as little hope of successful resistance. At this moment 
of awful excitement, a mounted troop burst in between them, and its 
leader addressed his kindred: ‘Friends and relations! Three snows 
have only passed over our heads, since we were a poor, miserable peo- 
ple. Our enemies were numerous and powerful; we were few and 
weak. Our hearts were as the hearts of little children. We could not 
fight like warriors, and were driven like deer about the plains. When 
the thunders rolled, and the rains poured, we had no place save the rocks, 
whereon we could lay our heads. Is such the case now? No! We 
have regained possession of the land of our fathers, in which they and 
their fathers’ fathers lie buried; our hearts are great within us, and we 
are now a nation. Who has produced thischange? The white man! 
And are we to treat him with ingratitude? No! The warrior of the 
strong arm and the great heart will never rob a friend.’ The result 
was wonderful. There was a complete revulsion of feeling. The an- 
gry waves were quieted, and the savage, forgetting his enmity, smoked 
the calumet with those whom the eloquence of the Morning Star alone 
had saved from his scalping knife. 

Fearlessness and success in battle were the highest titles to honor, 
and an accusation of cowardice was a deadly insult. A reproach of this 
kind to a celebrated chief received a chivalric reply. Kognethagecton, 
or as he was more generally called, White-Eyes, at the time his nation 
was solicited to join in the war against the Americans, in our struggle 
for liberty, exerted his influence against hostile measures. His answer to 
the Senecas, who were in the British interest, and who, irritated by his 
obstinate adherence to peace, attempted to humble him, by reference to 
an old story of the Delawares being a conquered people, is a manly and 
dignified assertion of independence. It reminds one of the noble motto 
of the Frenchman: ‘Je n’éstime un autre plus grand que moi lors que 
jai mon épée.” ‘1 know well, said he, ‘that you consider us a con- 
quered nation —as women-—as your inferiors. You have, say you, 
shortened our legs, and put petticoats on us. You say you have given 
usa hoe and a corn-pounder, and told us to plant and pound for you — 
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you men— you warriors. But look at me—am I not full grown? 
And have I not a warrior’s dress? Ay! Jam a man—and these 
are the arms of a man —and all that country is mine!’ What a daunt- 
less vindication of manhood, and what a nice perception of Indian cha- 
racter, is this appeal to their love of courage, and their admiration for a 
fine form, vigorous limbs, complete arms, and a proud demeanor! How 
effective and emphatic the conclusion, ‘all that country is mine!’ ex- 
claimed in a tone of mingled defiance and pride, and accompanied with 
a wave ofthe hand over the rich country bordering onthe Alleghany ! 

This bold speech quelled for a time all opposition, but the desire to 
engage against the Americans, increased by the false reports of some 
wandering tories, finally became so vehement, that, as a last resort, he 
proposed to the tribe to wait ten days before commencing hostilities. 
Even this was about to be denied him, and the term traitor beginning to 
be whispered around, when he rose in council, and began an animated 
expostulation against their conduct. He depictured its inevitable con- 
sequences — the sure advance of the white man, and the ruin of his 
nation; and then, in a generous manner, disclaimed any interest or feel- 
ings separate from those of his friends; and added: ‘ But if you will 
go out in this war, you shall not go w ithout me. I have taken peace 
measures, it is true, with the view of saving my tribe from destruction. 
But if you think me in the wrong — if you give more credit to runaway 

vagabonds than to 1 your own frie nds —to a man — to a warrior — to a 
Delaware — if you insist upon fighting the Americans— go! And I 
will go with you. And I will not go like the bear-hunters, who sets his 
dogs upon the animal, to be beaten. about with his paws, while he keeps 
himself at a safe distance. No! Iwill lead you on. I will place 
myself in the front. I will fall with the first of you. You can do as 
you choose. But as for me, I will not survive my nation. 1 will not 
live to bewail the miserable destruction of a brave people, who deserved, 
as you do, a better fate !’ 

The allusion to their greater confidence in foreigners than in their 
own kindred, is a fine specimen of censure, wonderfully strengthened 
by a beautiful climacteric arrangement. Commencing with a friend — 
and who so grateful as an Indian 2? — it passes to a man —and who so 
vain of his birth-right as an Indian? —then to a warrior; and who 
more glorious to the savage than the man of battles ?— and lastly to a 
Delaware —a word which rings through the hearts of his hearers, 
starts into life a host of proud associations, -and while it deepens their con- 
tempt for the stranger and his falsehoods, imparts a grandeur to the 
orator, in whom the friend, the man, the warrior, the Delaware are per- 
sonified. 

The spirit of the conclusion added to its force. It was the out- 
bursting of that firm determination never to forsake their customs and 
laws — that brotherhood of feeling which have ever inspired the action 
of the aborigines —a spirit which time has strengthened, insult har- 
dened to obstinacy, and oppression rendered almost hereditary. It 
bespeaks a bold soul, resolved to die with the loss of its country’s 
liberties. 

We pass by the effect of this speech, by merely stating that it was 
successful, to notice a letter much of the same character as the close of 
the last, sent to General Clinch, by the chief who is now setting our 
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troops at defiance in Florida. ‘ You have arms, says he, ‘and so have 
we; you have powder and lead, and so have we; you have men, and so 
have we; your men will fight, and so will ours, till the last drop of the 
Seminole’s blood has moistened the dust of his hunting ground. This 
needs nocomment. Intrepidity is its character. 

View these evidences of attachment to the customs of their fathers, and 
of heroic resolution to leave their bones in the forests where they were 
born, and which were their inheritance, and then revert to their una- 
vailing, hopeless resistance against the march of civilization; and 
though we know it is the rightful, natural course of things, yet it is a hard 
heart which does not feel for their fate. Turn to Red Jacket’s graphic 
description of the fraud which has purloined their territory, and shame 
mingles somewhat with our pity. ‘ Brothers, at the treaties held for 
the purchase of our lands, the white men, with sweet voices and smiling 
faces, told us they loved us, and that they would not cheat us, but that the 
king’s children on the other side of the lake would cheat us. When 
we go on the other side of the lake, the king’s children tell us your peo- 
ple will cheat us. These things puzzle our heads, and we iliaies that 
the Indians must take care of themselves, and not trust either in your 
people or in the king’s children. Brothers, owr seats were once large, 
and yours very small. You have now become a great people, and we 
have scarcely a place left to spread our blankets. ‘True, and soon their 
graves will be all they shall retain of their once ample hunting- 
grounds. Their strength is wasted, their countless warriors dead, 
their forests laid low, and their burial-places upturned by the plough- 
share. There was atime when the war-cry of a Powhattan, a Dela- 
ware, or an Abenaquis, struck terror to the heart of a pale-face: but 
now the Seminole is singing his last battle-song. 

Some of the speeches of Skenandoah, a celebrated Oneida chief, con- 
tain the truest touches of natural eloquence. He lived to a great age; 
and in his last oration in council, he opened with the following sublime 
and beautiful sentence: ‘Brothers—JI am an aged hemlock. The 
winds of an hundred winters have whistled through my branches, and 
Iam dead at the top. Every reader, who has seen a tall hemlock, 
with a dry and leafless top surmounting its dark green foliage, will feel 
the force of the simile. ‘I am dead at the top.’ His memory, and all 
the vigorous powers of youth, had departed forever. 

Not less felicitous was the close of a speech made by Pushmataha, a 
venerable chief of a western tribe, at a council held, we believe, in 
Washington, many years since. In alluding to his extreme age, and 
to the probability that he might not even survive the journey back to his 
tribe, he said: ‘ My children will walk through the forests, and the 
Great Spirit will whisper in the tree-tops, and the flowers will spring 
up in the trails—but Pushmataha will hear not—he will see the 
flowers no more. He will be gone. His people will know that he is 
dead. The news will come to their ears, as the sound of the fall of a 
mighty oak in the stillness of the woods.’ 

The most powerful tribes have been destroyed; and as Sadekanatie 
expressed it, ‘ Strike at the root, and when the trunk shall be cut down, 
the branches shall fall of course.’ The trunk has fallen, the branches 
are slowly withering, and shortly the question‘ Whovs there to mourn 
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for Logan,’ may be made of the whole race, and find not a sympathi- 
zing reply. 

Their actions may outlive, but their oratory we think must survive 
their fate. It contains many attributes of trueeloquence. With a lan- 
guage too barren, and minds too free for the rules of rhetoric, they still 
attained a power of touching the feelings, and a sublimit of style 
which rival the highest productions of their more aha enemies. 
Expression apt and pointed — language strong and figurative —com- 
parisons rich and bold —descriptions correct and picturesque — and 
gesture energetic and graceful, were the most striking peculiarities of 
their oratory. The latter orations, accurate mirrors of their character, 
their bravery, immoveable stoicism, and native grandeur, heightened as 
they are in impressiveness by the melancholy accompaniment of ap- 
proaching extermination, will be as enduring as the swan-like music 
of Attic and Roman eloquence, which was the funeral song of the 
liberties of those republics. 





TO THE DUST OF CAXTON. 


Dreap pioneer of thought! source of the flood 

Of musty tomes through which we wade or flounder — 
Dust of the mighty founder of all types, 

Now but the shattered type of their great founder — 


Revisit thou the ‘glimpses of the moon !’ 
That is, evolve, instanter, from thy narrow box! 
Rise, mouldering mummy, prick thy clay-stopped ears, 
While I essay to prove thine art a paradox. 


Now I'll suppose thee present, and begin 

To argue pro. and con., the good and evil — 
How much it has repressed or aided sin, 

And strike a balance for or ’gainst the devil. 


For though I will confess it hath achieved 

High deeds against the Prince of pandemonium, 
Who can deny its having salved his wounds, 

With many a ream of flattering encomium ? 


Caxton, by thy great engine Error’s tribe 
Have been to countless myriads multiplied ; 

But it hath also forged Truth’s two-edged sword, 
By which all sophists are bemauled and stultified. 


Voltaire, Paine, Gibbon, Mirabeau, have found 
Means through its aid the living God to libel, 

While through the gladdened earth the self same source 
Hath sent their crushing conqueror — the Bible. 


Upon the press hangs poised the moral world, 
Of which it forms the intellectual lever— 

Swaying it to and fro, with fearful sweep, 
And oftimes putting nations in a fever. 


It shaketh down a monarch from his throne, 
Even as an earthquake topples down a steeple, 
And on the site of despotism builds 
A firmer fane, whose pillars are — the people. 


And deeds like these alone, immortal one ! 
Out-balance all the manifold abuses 

Of thy great art, and make mankind forget 
mv}, es | } 
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A CHAPTER ON CHANGES, SCHOOL-KEEPING, ETC. 


WHEREIN [IS ILLUSTRATED THE TRUTH OF THE OLD ADAGE, ‘A ROLLING STONE GATHERS NO Moss.’ 


OMNIFICIENT —ay, gentle reader, that’s the epithet peculiarly ap- 
plicable to myself. 1 am literally an omnificient — a doer of all things 
in the whole category of human tasks, mental and manual. Until eigh- 
teen, it was my lot to form a practical familiarity with the soil of New- 
England, wielding the ax and the sickle upon its quiet hills, and like 
the peasant-bard of a similar land, magna componere parvis, solacing 
my toil the while by such idylls as boyhood may fashion to the idols of its 
first love. At that jncseashih period, I began to feel the centrifugal mania 
so peculiar to the migratory sons of the pilgrims, and accordingly, 
leaving the plough to rest in mid furrow, [ embarked on board a pri- 
vateer bound to the Pacific. A sailor-boy is a factotam — all things to 
‘all hands’ —called here, sent there, and damned every where. At 
least I found it so; but I bore it martyrly, nevertheless — rejoicing 
even in that harsh opportunity to see the world and the world’s won- 
ders. Curiosity kept my spirits always on the wing, and enabled me, 
by a cheerful shnie of obedience, to win my way at length into the 
good graces of all the crew. During our voyage, we fetched a girdle 
round the globe, not in the ‘ forty minutes’ of merry Puck, but the forty 
months of the ‘Farmers’ Almanac,’ in the lapse of which I saw the 
marvels of many lands and many seas, and gazed on strange forms and 
faces, and witnessed strange customs, and mingled in the commotion of 
warring elements, and the fiercer commotion of warring men. Satis- 
fied with the perils and hardships of the sea, I doffed the tarpaulin, and 
donned the student’s cassock, and after thridding the regular cycle of 
lectures, dissections, and hospital attendance, I took rooms in New-Or- 
leans, asa practising physician. The horrors of the yellow fever soon 
encompassed me, and though the first too selfish fears prompted a recoil 
from impending danger, thanks to the mastery of our better nature, I 
remained true to the awful responsibility of my profession. With an 
energy and even recklessness for which I never could account, I threw 
myself into the fearful arena, and grappled unfalteringly with the 
appalling pestilence. Day after day, and night after night, found me 
ministering, often unaided, at the dainty couch of the dying planter, or 
the squalid pallet of his stricken slave, till the doomed of the destroyer 
were numbered, and his march of desolation stayed. Even now, after 
the lapse of years, that scene of horror is before me in all the distinct- 
ness of present perception. Once more I breathe the sultry atmosphere 
which shrouded the devoted city by day, and feel the chill mist which 
crept gloomily along its deserted streets by night, whose silence was 
ever broken, not by the hum of social voices, but the roar of alligators 
and other unquiet reptiles from the neighboring bayous. Again I hear 
the rumbling of the werd hearse, as it wound its unknelled way to the 
frightful Golgotha, where the dead of all ages and conditions — rich 
and poor, bond and free — were gathered to promiscuous burial. Again 
I behold the rose and the dimple pass from the cheek of beauty, and 
give place to that sudden emaciation, and that ghastly aspect as of in- 
carnate mahogany, so peculiar to this terrific disease. Again J wit- 
ness the muscular fulness of vigorous manhood shrink, in one brief 
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bene to the ueesthly gauntness ai a dailannin dille. the mind yet 
remained sane and unscathed, amid the ruins of its shattered tenement. 
Again I listen tothe merry catch of the dying creole, or the mournful 
‘ Madre purissima ! of the expiring Spaniard, as it breaks the startling 
stillness of the deserted death-chamber. Again I bend my ear to the 
last behest of the calm New-Englander, who had wandered from the 
home of his childhood, to finda nameless grave by the ‘ father of rivers.’ 

The scene through which I had just passed was too much for me; I 
shuddered at the thought of its recurrence, and speedily arranging my 
affairs, I left the practice of my profession to men of firmer nerves, and 
departed for New-York by way of the Ohio. 

Disembarking at Cincinnati, I set off on foot to explore the caverns 
of Kentucky and Virginia. Travelling later than usual one evening, I 
lost my way in the midst of one of those extensive forests which still 
skirt many of the western cities. After wandering about for some time, 

on turning a precipitous ridge which obstructed my course, I came 
suddenly upon one of those singular gatherings of the church militant 
called camp-meetings. Before me stretched a grove of tall pines, be- 
neath whose dark foliage, and in striking contrast with the same, were 
pitched numerous white tents, in a regular circle, embracing a level 
area of several acres in extent, entirely devoid of under-brush, and car- 
peted with the fallen tresses of the overhanging boughs. On one side 
of this enclosure, several feet from the eround, appeared a plain lodge, 
quadrangularly formed of rough boards nailed to the standing trees, 
with a pulpit in front, and benches around the sides for the elders and 
ministers who were to address the audience. From this spot to various 
points of the enclosure, stretched, in diverging lines, the straight boles 
of lofty pines felled for the occasion, across whose prostrate length, with 
the interspace of here and there a ‘ long-drawn aisle,’ were laid the 
rude seats of those hardy worshippers. Innumerable lamps were sus- 
pended on all sides of the encampment, blending their flickering light 
with the glare of pine torches from the several tents where the eve- 
ning’s repast was in preparation; while millions of fire-flies shot like 
tiny meteors along the dark openings of the surrounding forests, and 
the eyes of the sleepless stars looked in as if to witness the devotions 
of that primeval temple. 

As I paused to survey the wonderful scene, the wild howl of a 
wolf rang through the shuddering air, and a moment after, a fawn 
shot past me, and bounding into the enclosure, dropped down pant- 
ing and exhausted in one of the open aisles. This singular inci- 
dent was succeeded by a dead silence, which was presently inter- 
rupted by the voice of the reverend speaker, who had just finished the 
last discourse of the evening, and was about reading the concluding 
hymn. ‘Welcome,’ said the aged man, with compassionate emotion, 

‘welcome, poor weary and persecuted wanderer, to the refuge and the 
rest ye seek not here in vain! Ye did well to flee hither from thy 
ravenous pursuer, for thereby have thy days been lengthened, and ye 
shall yet range through the green places of the wilderness, where the 
hand of God bringeth forth the tender herb and the pleasant water- 
course, even for creatures such as ye. Pilgrims of the world,’ conti- 
nued he, turning to his hushed auditory, ‘shall the beasts that perish 
be wiser in their day and generation than ye, who were fashioned after 
the image of the All-wise? Flee to the fold of God! The wild 
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pigeon shrinks to her covert at the scream of the wood-hawk, and the 
roe-buck bounds fleetly from the yell of the panther; while ye, who 
are encompassed with many foes, having eyes, see not, and ears, hear 
not, or heed not the voice of the prowler. Wot ye not that ye, like 
that poor panting hind, are hunted up and down in this dark aiiiiomas 
of the world? Flee to the fold of God! Doth not temptation haunt 
your footsteps, from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof ? 
Doth not remorse dart his fiéry arrows into your bleeding hearts at 
every turn? Doth not conscience smite ye with its avenging sword, 
whenever ye turn a deaf ear to the warnings of the still small voice ? 
Flee to the fold of God! Do not the cares of the world, its vanity and 
vexation of spirit, surround ye, when ye rise up, and when ye lie 
down, yea, and when ye dreamdreams? Flee to the fold of God! Is 
not death the ever-present shadow of your earthliness, and doth not the 
prince of the power of the air —the mighty Nimrod of your priceless 
souls —track your guilty stepsalong this pilgrimage of sm? O flee, 
then, fellow-sinners, flee to the fold of God, wherein ye shall surely 
find a refuge and a rest!’ 

Vain were the attempt to depict the scene which followed this thrill- 
ing peroration. The sighs, the sobs, the groans, the hysteric shrieks of 
terrified females, and indeed the convulsive shudder of the whole assem- 
bly, I leave to the reader’s imagination —or memory, if he has ever 
witnessed a spectacle so thrilling. After the first burst of feeling hada 
little subsided, the tremulous yet not unmusical voice of the late speaker 
was heard, chanting that striking hymn: 


‘Stop, poor sinner! stop and think, 
Before you farther go; 
Will you sport upon the brink ‘ 
Of everlasting wo ? 
One listener after another joined in the rising strain, till presently ten 
thousand voices were blended in swelling symphony. I have listened 
to the midnight peal of the roused ocean, and trembled amid the thunders 
of Niagara; but never was my heart so hushed to breathlessness, as by 
the living chorus of that solemn anthem. © The place, the scene, and the 
music of that vast choir, filling the midnight depths of the mute forest 
with echoes of terrible warning, were all calculated to make a vivid im- 
pression, even on a mind the most obdurate. I sunk.down upon my 
bended knees, awe-struck and overpowered. It seemed to me that every 
eye and every voice were directed to myself, in eager impetration to fly 
from the brink of the dread abyss to which ‘hope never comes, that 
comes to all. The services closed with the hymn, the worshippers 
slowly retired to their respective tents, and silence and sleep resumed 
their quiet empire; but there I remained, riveted to the earth, faint, mo- 
tionless,andalone. Yet not alone, for the voice of a mysterious presence 
kept whispering in my ear, ‘Flee to the fold of God!’ and ever the 
monitory ‘Stop!’ of that thrilling hymn rung like a trump from heaven 
through the chambers of my smitten heart. I bowed myself to the 
earth, and there all night long, amid the gloom of that lonely forest, and 
the moan of its solemn pines, gazed on the phantoms of mis-spent hours, 
imploring light to my darkened spirit, energy to subdue its fiéry 
passions, strength to unmask the specious vanities of the world, and 
wisdom to forego its momentary pleasures for the unimaginable cycle of 
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an eternal bentituite, till morning dawned upon my sabe vigil, and 
found me blest with that inward peace which seems the antepast of 
heaven. 

Atthe close of the ensuing year, I entered upon the sublime duties of 
the ministry ; but a keen sense of its awful responsibilities, heightened 
by a subsequent conviction of my unworthiness for the office, operating 
on a morbid despondency of mind inherited from my mother, compelled 
me at length to abandon the sacred calling for some other more appro- 
priate to my imperfect nature. Inthe course of my theological studies, 
I had been led collaterally into those of civil jurisprudence, and chanc- 
ing to read the life of Sir William Jones about this period, the moral 
grandeur of his almost faultless character influenced me to adopt the 
profession he had so highly adorned, and I entered on the requisite course 
of study without delay. Some few months subsequent to my admission 
to the bar, | was engaged as assistant advocate in the cause of a good 
old man, whose only daughter, young, innocent, and unsuspecting, the 
idol of his widowed heart, and the living image of her for whom that 
heart still bled, had been lured from his fond endearments, and after- 
ward discarded, and abandoned to infamy by her fiendish betrayer. 
The wretch was but little older than herself; yet from early precocity 
in vice, he had already gathered to his soul the dark experience of gray- 
haired licentiousness. 

Like all ‘men of the world,” he had studied the gentler sex = 
long and patient assiduity — their keen sensibilities, their delicate taste 
and their passionate devotedness of affection — till, by a fiendish genaple 
cacity of evil, he had scrutinized all their weaknesses, and explored 
those sunny avenues through which the blandishments of masked sen- 
suality seek entrance to the paradise of woman’s love. If there is one 
crime for which Justice herself can find no adequate retribution, it is that 
of seduction — cold, calculating, crafty, and deliberate seduction. The 
knife of the assassin but anticipates the lingering stroke of the inevitable 
destroyer, hastening the chill of the grave upon this ‘sensible warm 
being,’ and speeding the unshrived spirit to its last account; but the 
contamination of the betrayer falls like a hopeless leprosy upon soul and 
body, consigning the one to loathsomeness, and the other to a carking 
and protracted torture, for which earth has no solace but the numbness 
of dissipation, and which the hope of eternal forgiveness, bought by the 
bitter tears of contrition, can scarcely alleviate. The betrayer of friend- 
ship is haunted by the finger of scorn; the needy defaulter is visited by 
the dungeon, and the inappealable verdict of public reproach; but what 
should be the retribution of him who, by the gilded pretences of honor- 
able love, wins the priceless treasure of a confiding heart, to gratify a 
fiendish vanity, or pamper a reckless and accursed sensuality ! Edu- 
cated in New-England, where this dark crime is almost unknown 
among the stern descendants of the sterner pilgrims, I entered into the 
bitter feelings of the distracted parent, with a yearning sympathy, and a 
resoluteness of purpose, which such a cause might well i inspire. Alas! 
for my precipitate ardor, we were destined to ‘be nonsuited; for when 
the trial came on, the defendant’s counsel seized upon a flaw in the in- 
dictment, and his remorseless client was suffered to escape, notwithstand- 
ing the most damning proofs of his guilt, corroborated by the collateral 
evidence ofa life of notorious licentiousness. Turning from the crowded 
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court-room, I retired to my lonely chamber with a heavy heart. ‘ And 
is this the sacred majesty of law!’ murmured I, bitterly, ‘to be mocked 
and set at nought by the paltry quibbles of pettifogging cunning? Is 
this the triumph of human equity, to dismiss unrebuked the destroyer 
of confiding innocence, and parental hope, while the wronged and 
broken-hearted are sent back to mourn amid the ruins of their house- 
hold gods, without even the miserable consolation of having awakened 
the sympathies of the good, or given to the bad an example of arrested 
depravity? Is this the terror of inexorable justice, the earthly vice- 
gerent of the Divinity, when her arm is palsied, or the uplifted sword 
turned aside from the head of her guilty victim, by the shameless cir- 
cumvention of human chicanery? Out on the vacillating equity of 
law! Out on its well-named chancery ! — where the chances of right, 
amid the studied trickeries of wrong, have all the glorious uncertainties 
of adie.’ Alas! forthe sordid spirits who convert the sacred temple of 
justice into the shambles of error and venal craftiness! I can readily 
pardon the man who, appointed to the defence of the friendless and pen- 
niless criminal, uses all honest and honorable efforts for the acquittal of 
his client, or the extenuation of his offence; but the grasping wretch 
who, for the paltry consideration of money, voluntarily comes forward 
to advocate the cause of purse-proud depravity, and by legal perversion 
to screen the guilty from the righteous retribution of offended justice, 
disgraces his exalted profession, gathers upon his ermine the contami- 
nations of reflected infamy, and forfeits the esteem of all high-minded 
and right-hearted men. It is to such ready advocates of injustice, often 
astute, subtle, and persevering, self-trained to make the wrong appear 
the better reason, that the legal profession owes the sarcastic opprobium 
to which it is not unfrequently subjected. The history of their influ- 
ence upon society has never been written, though it presents a theme 
on which the profoundest philosopher might profitably moralize. 
They batten on the evils which spring from the licentiousness of the 
bad. They are, in fact, the abettors of lawlessness; for in their legal 
astuteness, and mercenary readiness to exercise it, the vicious have ever 
a trusty and emboldening advocate, to throw himself between crime and 
its impending penalty. 

Dissatisfied with myself and my profession, or rather with this mor- 
tifying instance of its inability to smite the wronger through the inter- 
posed shield of technical cunning, I next turned my attention to the 
high vocation of a teacher of youth. ‘Here,’ thought I, ‘is a field 
broad and white for the sickle of benevolent enterprise.’ The errors 
and imperfections of my own desultory and unguided education rose 
palpably before me, and I resolved that others should have the oppor- 
tunity at least to profit by my sad experience. Accordingly I purchased 
a delightful and appropriate situation for a private school, on the eastern 
bank of the Hudson, and in the immediate vicinity of the Highlands. 
I had been biassed to this selection by my predilection for mountain 
scenery, but more especially by a persuasion, which experience only 
serves to strengthen, that the grand and the beautiful in nature exert a 
powerful influence in expanding and ennobling the mind, particularly 
at that plastic age when curiosity is alive to all the presentations of the 
external world. The house stood in the midst of an ample lawn which 
sloped gradually down to the pebbly margin of the majestic river, while 
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in the back-ground towered up the lofty pinnacles of the Highlands, as 
if to confront the kindred peaks which frowned from the opposite side 
of the Hudson. The eastern extremity of the lawn was bounded 
by a tumultuous stream, whose bright waters had their source in the 
neighboring mountains, and came laughing along their sylvan way, like 
merry travelers on a pleasant journey, till they lost themselves, at a little 
distance from the house, in a charming bay ofthe maternal river. The re- 
moter landscape was dotted here and there by neat farm-houses, and the 
summer mansions of opulent citizens, peering out from groves of locust 
and tulipiferas; while nearer by, two pretty villages, with their bordering 
dwellings and gardens, overlooked by two tapering spires, gave a more 
busy and social aspect to the scene. The situation was in all respects 
delightful, and the prospect of usefulness and quiet felicity opened bright 
and cheerily before me. ‘Here then,’ said I to myself, ‘after years of 
idle wanderings and misguided efforts, I shall settle down in a peaceful 
home, and in the exercise of an exalted benevolence. Here will I 
gather around me the young and the ingenuous, and by a faithful and 
affectionate culture, fit them for an exalted destiny. I will teach them 
that ambition is laudable, when its aim is not self— that humility is not 
meanness, nor pride magnanimity. I will teach them to regard none 
as their inferiors, but the sordid and the vicious; none as their superiors, 
but their elders in virtue and active philanthropy. I will teach them 
that gentleness may triumph where arrogance would fail, and that one 
thought of forgiveness is sweeter than a thousand memories of revenge. 
I will teach them that it is honorable to fly from dishonor, though chi- 
valry herself should brand them with pusillanimity. I will teach them 
to curb the impetuous cravings of the senses, to hold the passions in 
abeyance, and to carry forward the tenderness, simplicity, and purity of 
youth, through all the temptations and harsh besettings of manhood, into 
the calm and sober retrospection of declining years. I will teach them 
that the plaudits of a world are but a discordant babblement, unless the 
still small voice of an approving conscience gives harmony to the pean, 
and that the fame of unhallowed ambition is only the precursive echo 
of the obloquy of posterity. I will teach them that this sublunary 
labyrinth wherein we are doomed to grope, amid the darkness of error, 
and the perils of mortality, is but the fitting vestibule to the temple of 
eternal blessedness, and that to guide us thither through the gloom and 
jeopardy of our fallen nature, the All-benignant has put into our hand 
the clue and the lamp of an unerring revelation. Here will I unfold to 
their young imagination the sublimity and beauty of classic lore. In 
fancy, we will listen to the grandeur of Homer, and the thunders of 
Demosthenes. In fancy, we will re-string the broken harp of the pas- 
sionate Sappho, and awake the tragic echoes of Sophocles and Euripides. 
Beneath yon broad catalpas, we will repeat the chastened numbers of 
the Mantuan bard, or yield ourselves up to the fascinations of 
Horace and Catullus, and the splendid philosophies of the immortal 
Tacitus and Lucretius. Nor shall the equal glories of our own ‘ land’s 
language’ be neglected or forgotten. The inapproachable Shakspeare, 
Milton the seraph-winged, Spenser, and Taylor, and Addison, and Gold- 
smith, and Scott, and Byron, and Shelley the imaginative, and Locke, 
and Newton, heaven’s golden compass-bearer, and Davy, and Fulton, 
and Bryant, and countless others of their immortal kin, shall be to us a 
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study and a delight. From these calm retreats, I will send forth 
eines whose after-reputation shall be the glory of the world. In 
their own and my country’s gratitude, shall I realize a recompense for 
my labors, above the guerdon of affluence, or the favor of kings, and 
leave behind me a name which shall not be forgotten amcng the bene- 
factors of my kind.’ 

Such were the pleasing dreams which preceded the commencement 
of my scholastic enterprise; but the sequel may prove that the visions 
of the purest benevolence are not always destined to be realized. M 
school was limited to twelve pupils, and to their improvement in all 
the essentials of a generous education, moral and intellectual, I de- 
voted all my time and all the abilities I could bring to the engrossing 
task. They were the sons of affluent and respectable families of the 
metropolis, and [ resolved that their hopes should not be blasted, nor 
their trust misplaced. Dwelling with my pupils under the same roof; 
gathering them round the same hearth, the same board, the same fami- 
ly altar; supervising their manners and their morals; and leading 
them with a fond enthusiasm along the pleasant walks of science and 
literature ; removing the obstacles which thwarted their mexperience, 
and pointing out to their young imagination the glorious prospects and 
perspectives of beauty which were ever opening upon their progress, I 
came, ere long, to regard them with the tenderest solicitude —to look 
upon them as sons, indeed, for whose welfare and honorable distinction 
I was ready to make a father’s sacrifice. Nor was my affection unre- 
quited, except in two or three instances where the moral edueation 
had been so neglected, or the feelings so warped by parental indulgence, 
that all kindness seemed worse than thrown away upon the unhappy 
individuals. To them, the mildest suasion, the gentlest restraints, ap- 
peared tyrannical, for they contravened the stubborn self-will which 
hitherto had met with no proper check amid the endearments of home. 
Believing, however, that the most depraved can be softened and swayed 
by acourse of continued kindness, I never suffered their perversities to 
disquiet me for a moment, but treated them ever with the gentlest soli- 
citude, giving to reproof the tones of affection, and to chastisement the 
sympathy of friendship, till at length I won upon their better natures, 
and felt that I should yet open in their hearts the sealed fountains of 
gratitude and love. Ah, how little knows the scholastic tyrant that there 
is a sceptre more potent than the ferule or the rod! These may over- 
awe, but they do not subdue; these may compel, but they do not con- 
quer. But in the accents of a gentle voice, and in the glance of an 
approving eye, and in the chidings of a benevolent heart, feelingly alive 
to the well-being of those committed to its charge, there is a magic and 
a power, to which, sooner or later, the most unfeeling and refractory 
must bend with cheerful submission and reverence. Regarding the 
acquisition of even the most trivial science as not devoid of utility, I 
summoned to my aid skilful assistants in all the various departments of 
a magnanimous education. Over all these I- exercised a careful and 
continued supervision. Each study had its allotted time, each recreation 
its appointed period, and all moved on with the order and regularity of 
a well-adjusted mechanism. As I watehed the progress of my pupils, 
from day to day, and marked their young delight as the beauties of the 
classics and the wonders of the mathematics were unfolded before them, I 
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felt proud in view of the happy result of my labor, and rejoiced that I 
had entered upon so noble a career of usefulness. The close of the 
first term drew near, and as I wished my patrons to have an opportu- 
nity of witnessing what advancement had been made thus far, I directed 
my pupils, in their next letters home, to request the favor of a visit from 
their parents, previous to the commencement of the approaching term. 
The result of my courtesy will be ascertained from the following com- 
munications, which came to hand during the next fortnight. I must 
premise, however, that it had been a regulation of the school, from an 
early date, that each pupil should write to his parents semi-monthly, at 
least, expressing himself freely respecting his studies, his views, and the 
domestic affairs of our little republic. I had intended to preface the 
several epistles with a sketch of their respective authors, but as I have 
already trespassed too far, I will give the series at once, and leave to im- 
agination the task of introduction. They ran thus: 


NUMBER ONE. 


‘Sir: I should look pretty, I guess, to be ketched up to your place, after you ’ve 
treated my dear little Potosi so barbarous. He’s writ to me soa times that I must 
come and fetch him hum, and I should done so long ago, ’fe had n’t threatend he’d kill 
my canaries, and stick up pinsin my rocking-chair, ‘fi did n’t. Now I likes such a spirit, 
but I wont let him think that he can scare me, if he is a genus—it’s mor’n his poor 
dear father ever did — but that’s neither here nor there. hat I look to, is, the treat- 
ment of the sweet little fellow. He states that he has n’t had his bed warmed once — 
not once !— all this blessed spring ; that he’s obleeged to git up by sunrise, and dress 
himself in a room where thereis n’t no fire, and, Sir, must I say it, to wash in cold water 
and wipe his dear sweet face on a cold towel!— I dare say a common huckabuck, 
though he don’t mention that. Now that’s whatI call barbarous treatment — and, Sir, 
towards whom? Why, Sir, towards my dear little Dorado, scarcely turned of fifteen, 
who has always had his bed warmed till June, and a hot blanket to Lis feet in the bar- 
= — never got up till eight o’clock — nor washed in cold water, nor wiped on a nice 

amask napkin, that had n’t been aired over night. My heart fairly pit-a-pats to think 
how dreadful the poor little dear must have underwent sence he’s been up there. I 
wrote to him to run away the first opportunity, if you would n’t let him come without. 
Pray send him hum by the first boat, and thus show that you can do one act of hu- 
manness to one you’ve used so shocking. Yours with contempt, 


‘Mrs. Sxooks.’ 
*P. S. I shan’t pay a shilon for such inhuman edication.’ 


I sent him by the first boat, with a receipt in full. 





NUMBER TWO. 


‘Sir: Ihave received several epistles from my sons sinse they have been at your es- 
tablishment, of an infamous and disreputable character. The speling was all corect, 
but that I regard as mere moonshine, compared with the hand-writing ; and that of m 
sons, Sir, would haye disgrased an orrang-owtang. Indeed there was not an i dotted, 
nor a ¢ crossed throughout, and though the commas were propperly placed, they were 
altogether to straight to preserve the line of beauty. As for the capitle letters, they 
were toto selo out of proportion with the smaller characters, and, what I hold to be un- 

ardonable, all the d’s were turned up for all the world like a little dog’s tail curled over 
fie posteriours. Nowit cannot be that the noble science of caligraphy is philosophicly 
taught in yourestablishment. I expect, from the general run of my son’s chirography, 
that your assistant in that department belongs to the angular fraternity, who are doin 
such ireparable injury to the nsing generation. Such being my apprehension, sal 
having the welfare of my truly promising children much at heart, (it’s astonishing how 
they have retrograded in writing sinse they left me,) I feel myself under the necessity of 
recalling them at the end of the quarter. To be sure, they are highly pleased with the 
school, and express a desire to remain with you; but I cannot think of it; they must 
not disgrase me by —s a habit of cacography which would effectually preclude 
them from cutting a flourish in the world, to which an accomplished pen is the surest 
pasport. ‘Respectfully, 


‘A. GRApuic.’ 
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NUMBER THREE. 


‘Sir: Ihave been excessively chagrined by the last few letters received from my 
son. The hand-writing was bold and fair, I acknowledge, and indeed the composition 
was very well for a lad—lI think I may say excellent — and demonstrative of great im- 
provement in that particular ; but the spelling was absolutely outrageous. There were 
certainly half-a-dozen orthographical sins of omission and commission in as many 
lines. onour was spelt without the u, publick without the 4, and traveller with but 
onel! Now one might as well suppose a traveller could plod on his journey as 
well with one leg as with one/l. I see you have adopted Webster as your stand- 
ard—a most erring and dangerous authority. Sir, he has much to answer for in 
behalf of the injury he is doing to the rising generation. He isa literary heretick, 
and will destroy the noble republick of letters, if he continues to multiply proselytes to 
his specious doctrines. He might as well clip off the tongue or the palate of his disci- 
ples, as to curtail the k’s, knock out thei’s, et cetera, of the king’s English. He’sa 
perfect linguicide— a vernacular murderer, and would no doubt be appointed execu- 
tioner to a literary Nero. But to my son; his letter, as I intimated, was well con- 
ceived and expressed, and all scriptorial minutiz were present; but what avail all 
these, if marred by bad spelling? It’s all nonsense the ado that’s made about calli- 
graphy, either literally or metaphorically speaking : the true beauty of all writing is in 
the spelling — every thing else is meretricious ; and as I understand you have but two 
exercises daily in this paramountly-important art, you will do me the favor to send home 
my truly-clever son at your earliest convenience. Yours truly, 

‘Topp JoHNson.’ 


NUMBER 





FOUR. 


‘Sir: There are limits to patience, as to all else human ; and the last letter from 
my poor little suffering Eugene has placed me entirely beyond them. He states that 
his fare, ever since he has been with you, hasbeen of the crudest and most unpalatable 
kind, and not only that, but eked out with miserable poonete. Chocolate with 
bread-and-butter at breakfast, cold coffee to dinner, and milk with toast, etc., at supper. 
Preserves only three times a week — pies the same— cakes the same — hot rolls the 
same—and muffins the same! All the rest of the week, baked beans, hasty pudding, 
apple-sauce, and cold meats of a Sunday! I am sure he must be a perfect skeleton by 
this time. I have always suspected that school-masters were no better than they should 
be, and now I am certain of it. How could you have the heart to reduce the son of an 
alderman to such wretched sustenance! Why, Sir, at his father’s generous table, such 
itiful viands were never heard of. The dear child has been accustomed to wine from 
is cradle ; it has been as free to him as water ; and as for cakes, comfits, and such de- 
licacies, he never knew the bitter want of them. The maid always laid a nice piece of 
fruit-cake under his pillow when she made his bed, and a bottle of muscat always 
stood within reach, if he were thirsty during the night. No wonder he yearns to fly to 
his fond mother, when he thinks of all these little necessary comforts, and compares 
them with the stale bread-and-butter, and the cold coffee, (served up in white bowls, I 
dare say,) to which your saw-dust-pudding — would accustom him! I shall 
never forgive myself for so long neglecting to send for him home. He will be fifteen to- 
morrow week, ere which time I trust you will have returned him to those who regard 
the welfare of a favorite of genius too tenderly to sacrifice it on the altar of mammon. 


‘I remain, &c. 
‘Apicra Opn.’ 


NUMBER FIVE. 


‘Sir: My nerves have been very much disturbed by the last two or three letters 
from my sons, whom, in evil hour, I committed to yonr charge. Verily the last one 
came near throwing me into convulsions, such was the exacerbation of my feelings by 
its perusal. Among multifarious other matter, it stated that you are in the practice of 
having meat at least once a day at your table, and that roast pig is often the abomina- 
tion selected. Sir, in the Zoological Institute of this metropolis, where are congregated 
the most voracious creatures of earth and air, it is not a matter of wonder that such a 
practice should prevail; they are naturally carniverous — blood-thirsty by instinct — and 
furnished with claws and incisores accordingly. But for human beings, endowed with 
reason, and possessed of no such cannibal appliances or propensities, to be aping the 
ferocious habitudes of the beasts that perish, gorging their epigastric regions with the 
mangled nerves and muscles of murdered beeves, lambs, pigs, ef id genus omne, is an 
outrage against nature, and the divinity of health. For two score Sacer and upward 
have f followed the god-like practice of medicine, and never yet have I encountered dis- 
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ease but in those unhappy persons who had been guilty at some time or other of eating 
meat. Flesh, Sir, is the universal pabulum of disease; banish it from the world, and 
the latter would perish from atrophy. Intemperance in beverage is justly censured by 
the philanthropists of the day ; ber Sir, it is only one of the sequale of sarcophagism. 
He that devours much meat, like Milo of old, will covet large potations thereafter, to al- 
lay the morbid thirst ofa repletive indigestion. I am now engaged in writing a work on 
dietetics, whick I flatter myself will exercise a salutary prophylactic influence on the 
welfare of the rising generation. ‘The principles of my system are all drawn from na- 
ture, and aceord with ker prognosis throughout. I amputate the whole code of cookery, 
bone and sinew, and utterly discard it, Dr. Kitchener and all, as an imposihume, a 
gangrene upon the body politic. Perhaps I may tolerate the use of bread to laboring 
— of craving appetites, hardy constitutions, and the digestive powers of an ostrich ; 

ut this I shall not decide positively, till 1 shall have had further conversation with Dr. 
Graham, and more elaborately analyzed the composition of Morrison’s pills. Pure 
water, pure milk, emasculated fruits, barley infusions, parched corn, emulsions of arrow 
root, potatoes, rice, etc., undepraved with spices and unnatural amalgamation, are the 
substratum on which I intend to rear the superstructure of Hygéia ; and whosoever shall 
enter therein, with a becoming walk, shall thrillingly experience that perfection of the 
rational and physical entity, viz: mens sana in corpore sano. But to return from my 
aberrancy to the subject in hand. I easily discover, from the idiosyncrasy of my sons’ 
letters, that you have no cordon sanitaire around your table ; that meat, pies, and 
even hot cakes and coffee are daily allowed to your pupils, with other abominations too 
numerous to mention ; and you will therefore do me the favor to put my sons on board 
the return boat to the city, with strict injunctions on the captain not to let them take 
any other refreshments during the passage than cold water and pea-nuts. 


‘Respectfully, etc. 
‘Garten Fast, M. D.’ 


NUMBER SIX. 


‘Sir: My son’s of lth inst. came duly to hand. Sorry to hear he’s been stud’g 
Latin, &c. What’suse? J never studied any such gibberish — nothing but Webster's 
Spelling-Book, and Daboll’s Arith’k, and Poor Rich’ds Alm’k—vyet got along well 
enough, made money, got rich, am Bank Dir’r, Memb. Chamb. Com., &c. &c. Latin! 
um — fiddle-s’k ! Better look inte McCull’ch — some use in that — learn all about Cr. 
and Dr., ct. per ct, cur’cy, exch., bank facil., m’dz., &c.—that’sthe commodity of 
true knowledge — the best m’dz. for count’g room — always in dem’d— always availa- 
ble in market, when y’r Latin and Greek, and parley vous’s, and si senor’s, and sine - 
non’s would n’t fetch a sous markee, as one of my captains says. But to point. My 
son is now fourteen y’rs old—am in want of another clerk — must have finish’d his 
education by this time — w’d have let him staid another half y’r but for that confounded 
Latin, and high price of tuition at Boarding-school. Please ship him on board Swift- 
sure, with inwoice and hill of lad’g of books, &c., consigned to Merx & Co., N. Y’k. 

‘Y’rs, &e. 
‘Jno. Smitu.’ 

*P. S. Send bill, and will remit by return mail. Cotton on deeline — sugars look’g 
up. Stocks rather heavy. Sh’d be glad to sell you a lot of damag’d Java a 7 cts. pr. 
lb., — very cheap, and good enough for Board'g-sch’ll. Please aélvise.’ 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


‘Sim: If there is one thing in orbem terrarum, that I prize above others, it is Latin. 
It has been my daily viaticum from boyhood. I may say of the Roman classics what 
Tully says of poetical pursuits: ‘ Hec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, 
etc. etc. Iam apt to regard a taste for Latia as a sixth sense, much to he envied by the 
uninitiated, as affording its possessor more substantial gratification than the five others 
combined. Greek is all very well in its way; but it is too slippery for the memory — 
too glabrose — and whoever searches among its treasures, will find the ro xadov, itis true, 
but not the summum bonum, which is only to be met with in the glorious tongue of the 
Cezsars. If I were an autocrat, no other language should be tolerated in my domi- 
nions — if any one disobeyed, lingua ci precidetur. Inever doubted its being the lan- 
guage of our first parents in Paradise —so sublime, so appropriate to that selien of moral 
grandeur, when man communed with his Maker in the bowers of Eden. For all the 
capabilities of human thought, it stands unrivalled and unapproachable, and we listen to 
its swelling cadences with breathless reverence, as to the peal of the thunder-storm. I 
would have given the coffers of Crassus to have heard Cicero pronounce, ore rotundo, 
that passage of a sentence in Marcellus in relation to Cesar, running thus: ‘ Omnes 
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nostrorum imperatorum, omnes erterarum gentium potentissimorumque populorum, 
omnes clarissimorum regum res gestas cum tuis, nec contentionum magnitudine, nec 
numero praliorum, nec varietate regionum, nec celeritate conficiendi, nec dissimilitu- 
dine bellorum posse conferi, etc. etc. How smooth and sonorous, yet spirit-stirring ! — 
how calm, yet how magnificent! How inimitable in vocal power !—in all the sound- 
ing attributes of sublimity, how like Niagara in its palmiest hour, when the spring 
floods have added another string to its tremendous lyre! How tame does it appear in 
our sibilant and barbarous English! ‘ All the exploits of our emperors, of foreign na- 
tions, of the most powerful people, the most celebrated kings, cannot compare with 
thine, either in magnitude of controversy, or number of battles, or variety of climes, or 
celerity of execution, or the dissimilitude of warfare.’ Tacitus has one passage of almost 
equal grandeur — Virgil and Lucretius several — but for nobleness of effect, Tully must 
bear the palm. By the by, have you ever been able to master all the allusions in his 
elegant Amacitia and Senectute ? Ihave not yet succeeded, but I hope to find the clue 
of these ambages. There is alsoa verse of Hessiod which perplexes me magnopore : 


‘@udracon xdrvéct ravta avOpoTwv Kaka.” 


I can't fathom it. Nor can I take the measure of Euripides’ understanding, when he 
speaks of the ‘projecting foot of the bottle.’ Could he have meant one a foot long, or 
did bottles have feet in his day, or is it a metaphor, for the pes instabilis of one who has 
used the bottle too freely ? 1 rather incline to the last conjecture, particularly after a 
lounge at Palmo’s. Videsne, from the above, that my counting-room does not engross 
all my time? ‘ Otium cum dignitate,’ is my motto. I find leisure for a confab with 
some one of the classics every day, especially in summer. Aloof from the vestigia vul- 

us, there is a fine old tree at Hoboken, high on an eminence like Milton’s hero, and 
ike him surrounded by a multitude of lesser mates, to which I have worn a smooth 
path as it were to the haunts of my Egeria. A projecting root, cushioned with moss, 
and luxuriantly curved by nature as if for the easy-chair of a Dryad, affords me a most 
delightful seat, from whence a leafy vista opens a view of the velivolum and magnifi- 
cent Hudson, with the spires of the far-off city towering in the cerulean distance, while 
the hum of bees and the song of birds around and above, and the murmuring of a little 
rill in the near coppice, haunts me with a levi susurro worthy of Hybla, and harmoni- 
zing sweetly with the sylvan melodies of classic lore. Itis there, in that sweet spot, 
that I (‘fortunate sinex,’ am I not?) peruse my favorite authors in my favorite lan- 
guage ab ovo usque ad mala. I begin with Catullusin early May, when the bustling world 
melts into love and song, like the heart of the ardent poet in the sunshine of his Les- 
bia’scharms. There is a consonance in the heart-stirring fervor of the Roman madri- 
gal, and the electric brilliancy of that gay season when all nature, i/a dicere, goes a 
wooing. Hail, blessed Spring !— sweet mother of bright hours! 


‘ Amata nobis, tantum amabitur nulla.’ 


Already have thy winged heralds proclaimed thine advent — already does the music of 
unchained streams, and the charm of opening buds, and the breath of first-born flowers 
and a new Leipsic edition of Catuilus, invoke me to my silvan haunt beneath the favo- 
rite tree. I have other authors for other seasons : —— But I have wearied you, I fear, and 
would close instanter, but for fear of boring you with along postscript. Well, then, tan- 
gore rem acu ; my son informs me that you have but three exercises per diem in Latin. 
Now this is too bad — six of one honr each would be little enough, mehercle, for so glo- 
rious astudy. What if he is tobe a merchant? I would rather he should understand 
Latin, than have McCulloch and Adam Smith memoriater. Mere nuge are all your 
‘Clerks’ Manuals,’ ‘ Book-keepers’ Assistants,’ ‘ Political Economies,’ etc., to a com- 
mercial gentleman, compared with a smattering, even, of ‘ Viri Roma,’ or ‘ Mare’s In- 
troduction.’ With these views, I have employed a gradnate from Oxford as a private 
tutor for my son in linguam divinam, and accordingly you will much oblige me by ex- 
pediting his return to the city, as early as you can make it agreeable. Ave et vale! 


*Resp’y, etc., 
‘Marcus Tutus Lartivm.’ 


NUMBER EIGHT. 


‘Sir: How was it possible you should suffer one of your teachers to threaten per- 
sonal chastisement to my little son for refusing to go to church? Do you forget who 
his father is — one of the magnates of the metropolis, and who you yourself are— one 
of a toilful and servile caste, whom we never permit at our tables or soirées? I regard 
it, Sir, as an instance of impertinent presumption eens nearly the summary 
penalty of the cow-skin. You ought to be grateful to fortune that the threat was not 
executed. And where do you find authority for using bludgeons like the vindictive lic- 
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tors of uncivilized Rome ? In the trite precepts of a fabulous despot called Solomon, I 
dare say. Think you there was ever such a sage tyrant in existence as the Jewish wise 
man? No, Sir, no more than there have been such beings as Mahomet’s sleepers, or 
the Gorgons and other demi-devils of ancient mythology. If you had ever attended 
some of our lectures at Tammany Hall, you would have had some of your puerile credu- 
lity laughed out of you before this. Ill bet a cool thousand you never read Paine’s 
Age of Reason in your life, and yet you would suffer a boy to be chastised for daring to 
be so reasonable as to contravene your silly notions of Sundays, and sermons, and 
other like bugbears of priestly invention. This church-going and conventicling is all 
d—d nonsense, and I'll reward the boy handsomely for his spirit and want of prejudice 
in thinking as his father has taught him respecting you Christians — your fasts, and 

our tracts, and your temperance societies, and other such sanctimonious trumpery. 

ife’s sands fall fast enough ‘ without shaking the glass,’ as Paine says, or suffering every 
seventh day to pass in prayers and ‘psalm-singing.’ ‘Dum vivimus vivamus’ is my 
creed, and shall be that of my children ; so send my son to town before you have fright- 
ened him out of his senses by your Calvanistic humbugs, and think yourself fortunate 
if I ever pay you a shilling for his tuition thus far. 

‘I remain, &c., 


‘Owen VOLTAIRE.’ 


NUMBER NINE. 


‘Sin: With surprise and regret I learn from my son’s last letter, that your pupils do 
not attend church but twice a-day. Thisis not well. You should remember that they 
have immortal souls — that the Sabbath was made for youth as well as men, and should 
therefore take them to the Sunday evening lecture, also. The intervals between wor- 
ship, moreover, should be entirely occupied in exhorting and catechising them on the 
momentous subject of their future and eternal welfare. I hear you sometimes take 
them to the episcopal, at others to the baptist, and occasionally to the old-fashioned 

resbyterian worship. These are all in error—unorthodox, and fanatical — particu- 
arly the first-mentioned, respecting whose pharisaical forms and ceremonies, you 
would find it profitable to read Milton’s work on episcopacy. These are they that gain- 
say abolition, and set their faces like flint against the doctrine of amalgamation. Such 
exclusive and narrow-minded bigots are to be eschewed by men of enlarged and unpre- 
judiced views. How illiberal their unhallowed exclusiveness, compared with the univer- 
sal charity of those whom they contemptuously designate as ‘ new lights!’ Their con- 
tumely, however, passes us as the idle wind ; for, satisfied that we are indeed the light 
of the world, we marvel not that those who love darkness should hoot and howl at the 
contrast which reveals their deeds of evil. Secondly : I understand that you disregard 
the meet counsel of the wise man, and never use the rod, even in cases of extraordinary 
frowardness. Now, assuredly, no good can ever come of such lukewarmness of seve- 
rity toward the short-comings of erring creatures, to whom chastisement is as the 
breath of their nostrils. ‘And, lastly ; as my little Epaphroditus seems, from some pas- 
sages of his letter, to be under conviction, which may prove like the barren fig-tree, un- 
less watered by the droppings of the sanctuary oftener than twice a Sabbath,I am 
meved to a him without delay. You will be pleased, therefore, to let him de- 
part forthwith, that he may be present without fail at our fourteen-days’-meeting, which 
commences to-morrow. 

‘Yours in the bonds of love, 
‘Carvin Stickey.’ 


*P. S. I see by your advertisement in that unsanctified print, the Courier and En- 

uirer, that music and even dancing are taught in your institution! Sir, I am shocked 

copona measure at the tidings. Send my son from under your roof this night, and let 
him lvok not behind him, but remember Lot’s wife.’ 


NUMBER TEN. 


‘Sir: I thank you for the courteous invitation to visit your charming Academus, 
and be assured that nothing could afford me more pleasure than to spend a day or two 
with you, were it consistent with my present engagements. I must forego the gratifi- 
cation, however, for a few weeks, which I can well do, as 1 am satisfied that my son is 
not only happy with you, but making very creditable improvement in all his studies. 
His letters respecting your domestic arrangements, method of teaching, and course of stu- 
dies, have long ago satisfied me that your school is onein which the business of education, 
in its enlarged sense, is conducted on liberal principles, and with conscientious fidelity. 
I am pleased with your general system and its result, so far as I can judge from the 
liberal views you have expressed to me, and from the improvement evinced by my son. 
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To me, the latter is conclusive evidence that you do not regard education as a mere par- 
rotry —a tasking the memory with idle verbiage, while the a is totally for- 
= and neglected. The philosophy of education is not yet thoroughly understood 

y our countrymen at large, notwithstanding the multitude of schools and colleges 
among us. Itis too much cramped —too confined by old barriers, and restricted to the 
same unvarying round of grammar, arithmetic, geography, and a few similar studies, 
while others, intrinsically of more importance, are unwritten in our scholastic code. 
For instance, what can be more practically interesting to any and every individual, than 
a knowledge of anatomy ? Yet how few educated men are there among us, who can 
explain the difference between a tendon anda nerve? My dear Sir, you must publish, 
like Milton, a ‘ Tractate on Education,’ or if you lack leisure, solicit your accomplished 
friend, the amiable author of ‘ Allen Prescott’ to undertake a task for which she has, in 
the performance of her maternal duties, proved herself so admirably qualified. With the 
hope, that in the exercise of your arduous vocation, you may meet with fewer vexations 
and more grateful and reasonable patrons than usually fall to the lot of your profession, 


‘I remain, your obliged friend, 
*Frankiuin Howarp.’ 


AND with an equally benevolent hope in thy behalf, gentle reader, 
that fortune may never realize, in thy own personal feelings, the thank- 
less toils and unrecompensed trials of ‘the schoolmaster abroad’ in the 
barren fields of education, I take my leave for the present. Farewell ! 

Stockbridge, (Mass.,) 1836. P. 


THOUGHTS OF AN EXILE. 
FROM A MSS. POEM. 


I. 


On awild shore where Nature, as in wrath, 
Hath wrought creation with a reckless hand, 
And piled, like watch towers, in her giant path 
Mountains whose peaks no human eye hath scanned, 
I woke to being. Oh! my father-land, 
Bright are thy streams, that once my shallop bore; 
Soft are thy breezes, as the airs that fanned 
My glowing cheek in thy green vales, of yore; 
But ah! for me and mine they roll and breathe no more! 


Il. 


There the sun-kindled fruits from blossoms rise, 
As if the breath of the Omnipotent 
Warmed them to instant ripeness, beneath skies 
Flashing, as if their hues magnificent 
Forth from the very Heaven of Heavens were sent. 
There gem-like flowers are stirred by radiant wings, 
Till all the air of sweets is redolent. 
There o’er the mouldering arch the ivy springs, 
And songs of other days the dark-browed maiden sings. 


Ill. 


I never knew a parent’s fond caress — 
I _ uncared for as the desert tree; 
Amid my sorrow, there was none to bless — 
No lip to smile upon my childish glee : 
And yet, my country, memory turns to thee, 
As to a mother’s breast an unweaned child : 
Would to thy solitudes I now could flee, 
With thoughts as pure and spirit undefiled 
As when, a wayward boy, among thy flowers I smiled! 
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FIRSTLINGS. 


SECOND NUMBER. 
‘Tue very firstlings of my heart shall be the firstlings of my hand.’ 


SHAKSPEARE. 
THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


APRIL, sweet month, ‘ye dayntyeste of all!’ mounted on the lusty 
Taurus, ‘wanton as a kid whose horn new buds,’ brings in the young 
and teeming beauty of the year. What is the oft-sung and be-praised 
Maia more than elder sister to the young Aperio ? — the staid soberness 
of womanhood succeeding the lovely freshness of juvenility? An 
April morn, the eternal simile for love’s estate, floats over the earth with 
rainbow-colored wings, diffusing life and light — insuring the produc- 
tion of the riches of the earth in their respective seasons, and driving 
the tears of winter, shed at a constrained departure, before the sun-lit 
beauty of her smiles. 

A rustic poet has said that 


‘The earliest flowers are aye the sweetest,’ 


and April, to the lover of nature, is undoubtedly the most delightful pe- 
riod of the year. ‘The voices of the streams are spring-subdued, and 
they run their destined course with wonted harmony —their bubbling 
ripples gleaming in the bright blue glory of an Aprilsky. The swallow 
tribes return from their long, long flight, and skim across the lea and 
over the winding rivulet, with short and sudden jerks, in keen pursuit 
of the innumerable insects which already have been warmed into life. 
The song birds, up before the sun, are ‘cheerily hymning the 
awakened morn ;’ the bees are on the wing, with loud and cheerful hum, 
eagerly sipping the spring dew onthe buds. Nature is aroused; and, 
doffing the cold rigidity of sleep, lovelily smiles in her returning hap- 
piness. 

On the first of April, according to mythological chronology, Venus 
arose from the sea— Venus, the goddess of beauty, the mother of love, 
the mistress of the graces. On this day, the Roman matrons performed 
ablutions under the myrtle tree, sacred to Venus, and, crowning them- 
selves with its leaves, offered sacrifices to the goddess whose birth-day 
they had met to celebrate. The marriageable maids repaired to the 
temples of Fortuna Virilis, and exposing any personal defurmities they 
might happen to possess, prayed the deity to conceal them from the 
knowledge of those who wished to espouse them. This practice, I 
verily believe, is the origin of the custom of fool-making upon the first 
of April: the husbands, who believed the chosen of their hearts to be 
perfection, and afterward discovered their blemishes, might, while de- 
precating the imagined influence of the goddess, declare themselves the 
fools of the first of April. 

Brand, who observes that nothing is known about the origin of this 
curious custom of fool-making but that it is very ancient and very gene- 
ral, supposes it likely to be a remnant of the Festival of Fools; but 
that feast was held about Christmas-time, and not upon All Fool’s Day. 
A correspondent, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1766, supposes 
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that ‘the strange custom prevalent throughout this kingdom, of people 
making fools of one another upon the first of April, arose from the year 
formerly beginning, as to some purpose, and in some respects, on the 25th 
of March, which was formerly supposed to be the incarnation of our 
Lord; it being customary with the Romans, as well as with us, to hold 
a festival, attended by an octave, at the commencement of the new 
year — which festival lasted for eight days, whereof the first and last 
were the principal; therefore the first of April is the octave of the twen- 
ty-fifth of March, and, consequently, the close or ending of the feast, 
which was both the festival of the Annunciation and the beginning of 
the new year.’ 

In corroboration of his surmise, the writer might have quoted Bloom- 
field, who, in his history of the antiquities of Norfolk, in England, 
mentions a pageant exhibited in Norwich, on Shrove Tuesday, in the 
month of March, when one rode through the town having his horse 
‘trapped with tyn foyle and other nyse disgysynges, crowned as King 
of Christmas, in token that the year should there end. 

Mr. Maurice, the author of ‘ Indian Antiquities,’ considers the cus- 
tom of fool-making as one of the sports originally introduced to cele- 
brate the festival of the vernal equinox ; but the learned antiquarian has 
not not been more fortunate in his supposition than the rest of his 
compeers. The observance of All Fool’s Day is not confined to one 
clime. Upon the first of April, fool-making is, or was, universal. At 
Lisbon, it is thought very funny to pour water upon the passers-by, or 
to jerk white powder in their faces; but to do both, is the perfection of 
wit. The poor monks of the Chartreux, in Provence, were much an- 
noyed by novices being sent for peas (pois chiches) which they were 
told the monks were obliged to give to every body who would come for 
them on this day. Toreen, the Swedish traveler, says: ‘We set sail on 
the first of April; but the wind made us April fools, for we were forced 
to return.’ In Scotland, ‘gowk-making’ Is a source of much amuse- 
ment: ‘gowk’ means a cuckoo, or silly bird, and is a term in frequent 
use in the north of England for a stupid fellow. The Frenchman’s 
poisson d’ Avril is exactly similar to the English April-fool. Inthe se- 
cond volume of the Asiatic Researches, Colonel Pearce gives an account 
of the same custom among the Hindoos. Upon the last day in March, 
at the termination of the Huli festival, high and low join in making 
fools of one another. They carry the joke there so far as to send let- 
ters, making appointments in the name of persons who, it is known, 
must be absent from their houses at the time fixed upon; andthe laugh 
is always in proportion tothe trouble given. The late Surajah Dowlah, 
although a Mussulman of the highest rank, was very fond of making 
Huli fools. 

The follies of the first of April have never flourished m America. A 
practice may occasionally be observed among the recent importations, 
or in the family circles of some fun-loving folks from the old country; 
but the clear heads and business habits of the Americans are anomalous 
to the old-fashioned observance of the day. The custom is declining 
even in merry England, where the first of April has long been the sea- 
son for ‘most exquisite foolery. They have dethroned the King’s 
Jester, and the office of the Lord Mayor’s Fool is abolished ; no one 
careth for the observance of All Fool’s Day, for personal interest in its 
VOL. VII. 52 
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mysteries hath waxed weak. Oh, for the departed glory of the seven 
wise men! Now-a-days, all are learned! The strides of the school- 
master have been accelerated by steam, and thousands of ten thousands 
receive their weekly quantum of intelligence with mechanical regulari- 
ty. Children no longer cry after cakes, candy is uncared for, ginger- 
bread is becoming obsolete, and a play-thing is a reminiscence. Penny 
Magazines and Cyclopedias engross the pocket-money of the rising 
generation ; half-fledged philosophers contradict their grandams, and 
talk ethics in the nursery, and apprentices instruct their masters in the 
usages of the divine science. There are now-a-days, no ‘ sealed’ books; 
the treasures of bibliography are attainable for a trifle, and the hoarded 
wisdom of the sage may be had for a handful of cents. 

To return to the first of April. Charles H , a young artist, de- 
pended upon his professional exertions for the support of himself and 
his widowed mother. He was of a good family, well educated, and pos- 
sessed of that high spirit of independence which gives a keener pang 
tothe stab of poverty. For the sake of a genteel direction, he occupied 
a third floor in a bye-street turning out of the principal avenue in one of 
our Atlantic cities; and while peeping over the little yellow muslin 
window-curtain, frequently gazed upon the charming face of a young 
lady who resided with her mamma, in the house immediately opposite. 
Admiration speedily ripened into Jove. Miss Emily W had noticed 
his passionate but respectful glances, and felt something like a wish to 
know more of so handsome a young fellow, with such fine eyes, and 

ale, romantic face. Charles, taking advantage of his exaltation, eager- 
Ir watched for her appearance at the breakfast table in the front parlor. 


- 














‘Love has eyes. H soon observed that Miss Emily frequently 
walked to the window, before she sat down to break fast, and mo pre- 
tence of pulling up or letting down the blind, raised her beautiful 
sparklers to see if her third-floor watcher was at his post. This soon 
became a regular practice. and Charles once or twice felt sure that a 
sweet smile graced his Emily’s countenance, and he could not but ob- 
serve that she paid a greater attention to the becoming appearance of 
her morning dress. This wasenough. Charles H was not more 
vain than a gentlemanly, handsome young fellow ought to be; but he 
did think, although the lady was an heiress, and moved in the first cir- 
cles, that if he had a chance of forming an acquaintance with Miss 
WwW , he should soon be beloved. He devoured fewer muffins and 
less beef than usual; became more pale and sentimental, and painted 
myriads of angels, sylphs, and lovely Emilys. If he was employed 
upon the likeness of any lady, the portraiture was sure to be — Emily. 
Had he to depict a snub nose, he converted the nasal naughtiness into 
the lovely Grecian proboscis of his ladye-love. How could he paint mis- 
shapen lips, or teeth jagged as old paling, while Emily’s parted coral 
and rows of pearl were so constantly before him? Her intellectual 
smile gave beauty to the fleshy insipidities he was expected to portray. 
The voluptuous and Psyche-like softness of her large blue eye, the 
curling richness of her chestnut hair, hanging in luxurious tendrils 
around a neck and shoulders whose touch they seemed to covet; her 
small and delicately-formed ears; her forehead, not sufficiently high 
nor bumpy to please a phrenologist, yet exquisitely shaped, and smooth 
and polished as the ivory on which he painted— each and all were 
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delineated in the portraits of his employers. This but increased his 
reputation. Ladies care not about their likenesses being like, if they are 
but made to look pretty. Emily was excessively handsome; and so— 
all parties were satisfied. 

A lover is nothing without a confidant. Charles could not ‘ babble of 
green fields’ to his aged parent; so, making a friend of a school ac- 
quaintance, he revealed his hopes and fears. He was in time supremely 
miserable. A dashing, whiskered-faced foreigner had frequently driven 
out Emily for a morning’s ride; and once, as the handsome equipage 
whirled past him at the corner of the street, the high-spirited horse splash- 
ed poor H from head to foot. He wiped off the mud from his best 
suit of black, and saw at once the utter nothingness of his pretensions. 

At this moment, a little three-cornered note, containing some few 
lines written in a small crow-quill hand, on paper of exquisite texture, 
delicately tinted and perfumed, and looking altogether more like an em- 
bodied sigh from Paphos than a letter upon business, was put into 
his hands. 

‘Mrs. W respectfully requests Mr. H to favor her with a 
call to-morrow morning at any hour most convenient to himself, to make 
arrangements respecting Miss Emily W s portrait.’ 

Charles absolutely jumped over his easel! Here was the long-wish- 
ed-for introduction! He was to paint the likeness of his love —to 
sit close to her, and have authority to gaze upon her beauty —to peep 
into the soft corners of her dear blue eyes —to catch the balmy sweet- 
ness of her breath! Gods! whata picture it should be! 

After a sleepless night, he dressed himself to the best advantage, and 
tied his white cravat some half dozen times, (it was before the universal- 
ity of black stocks,) till he had formed a bow, which, like his charmer, 
he thought was perfectly faultless. He placed himself at the window 
to watch the usual matinal advent of his love. She came —their eyes 
met — and she —blushed! 

Poor H ! It was the first of April! His cold hearted friend 
had taken advantage of his generous confidence, and most rascally 
had hoaxed him. To make the confusion more complete, the scoundrel 
had addressed a note to Mrs. W , and in the name of the unfortu- 
nate artist had requested an interview, on affairs of the greatest delicacy 
respecting her daughter's happiness ! 

Mrs. W received Charles with all civility. The weather and 
other usual nothings were soon despatched ; an alarming pause ensued, 
when the old lady requested a knowledge of his communication. H 
was in agonies, and stammered out something about the portrait. 
Mrs. W stared — the notes were produced, and the hoax discovered. 
The old lady pitied the artist’s distress, and as the burning flashes of 
mortification and shame suffused his handsome countenance, and his 
eye lighted up at the thought of the degrading situation in which he 
was placed, she kindly endeavored to soothe his agitation; said she 
was proud of this opportunity of making his acquaintance; compliment- 
ed him upon his filial attention, and insisted on an immediate introduc- 
tion to his worthy and respectable mamma. What need of words? 
Charles did paint the portrait of his Emily ; the smothered flame of her 
love did not evaporate in smoke, but burnt clear and full, fanned by his 
vows, and cherished by the warmth of his affection. ‘I'he traveler soon 
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received his congée, and Mrs. W , who studied her daughter’s hap- 
piness alone, sensibly considered her wealth as a counterpoise to his 
poverty, and consented to their union. 

On the wedding day, Charles gave his bride a sketch he had made 
of her charms, from his third-floor glances; it was pronounced an 
admirable likeness. In less than a year, the lovely Emily returned the 


compliment, and presented her young artist with a miniature resem- 
blance of himself. 


I HAVE subjoined an extract from ‘Tue Popcer Papers,’ a mass of 
inedited scribblings, consisting of Familiar Essays on Domestic Subjects 
and Things in General, Scraps from a Discontinued Diary, Journals of 
Cockney Voyages, and other trivia, which were placed in my hands 
during a recent sojourn in England, and supposed to have been written 
by the facetious and celebrated Peter Podger, Citizen and Grocer of 
Mincing-Lane, London. Dulce est desipere in loco. P. P. venerated 
the fulfilment of ancient observances, and in the centre of the kingdom 
of Cocaigne, the land where motley-minded gentlemen most do con- 
gregate, resolved to celebrate the first of April with becoming and appro- 
priate rites. Zealous in ‘fooling himself to the top of his bent,’ he was 
not to be driven from his purpose, and we must applaud the persever- 
ance, if not the practice, of ‘the jolly dog.’ 


Aprit ist. Opened my eyes at day-break; remembered it was the 
first of April; determined to be brisk, and, as far as I was concerned, 
that it should indeed be All Fool’s Day. Woke wife, after lots of jog- 
ging; told her the nursery maid was knocking at the door, with the 
infant, very poorly. Chuckled, when I saw her jump out of bed and 
unbolt the door. ‘ Why, Peter, there is nobody here!’ Called her an 
April fool, and laughed like fun. Wife very indignant, and very elo- 
quent — put me in mind, of locomotive letting off spare steam. In the 
torrent of her passion, she poured contents of water bottle over me, and 
thus emptied the phials of her wrath. Cold pig a dead bore; a wet 
before breakfast very different to a whet before dinner. Went down 
stairs. Sent Sam the porter over to Messrs. Gripe, Pinch, and Twist, 
the chymists, for two pounds of subclavian syncopes, and an ounce of di- 
dactics. Grinned egregiously when I saw him hooted from the shop. 

Sneaked into kitchen, filled the pepper castor with gunpowder, and 
placed a cartridge in the coal scuttle. Ordered cook to keep up a good 
fire, and devil me a beef bone for breakfast. Determined wife should 
see that other people could blow wp as well as herself. Went up stairs, 
and waited for row. Cook peppered the bone when it was on the grid- 
iron, and frightened at fizgigs, dropped castor into fire. Both went off 
together — castor into atoms, cook into hysterics. Sam the porter, who 
was toasting his bread and butter, that he might have a dejeuné @ la 
fourchette, said she was ‘narvish, and popped on a few coals to make 
up the fire. Grand explosion; last scene of Miller and his Men. 
Boiler blown up, scalding cat and three kittens, who jumped about, 
giving fine specimens of animal magnetism. Sam porter, with a live 
coal in his eye, dancing about, blind with rage, cleared the shelves of 
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the crockery with his toasting-fork; and coming to anchor in a large 
block-tin dish cover, sat down to swear. Never laughed so much in 
all my life. 

Breakfast. Wife looking the dagger scene in Macbeth. Knew she 
would spoil sport, so wanted to get her out for the day. Regretted that 
business would prevent my going to Blackheath to see sham fight be- 
tween the native corps of Essequibo Indians, which had just arrived, 
and the East India Fencible Regiment of Horse Marines. All the 
world and his wife would be there. Mrs. Podger suddenly remem- 
bered she had promised mother to visit her on this very day. (Mem. 
Mrs. Dowager Podger lives on the heath.) Told wife I could not 
spare her; did this to make sure of her going. Heard her send to 
book two places in Greenwich stage. In half an hour she was off, 
taking Sally with her to carry clogs and umbrella, because it looked 
like rain. Applauded my dexterity ; determined to be very jolly and 
excruciatingly happy. 

Shop. Sam porter with eye tied up looking as savage as a Cyclops. 
Offered to bet Dick the shopman a crown to a shilling that I had some 
butter in the house worth twenty shillings a pound. He took the bet; 
unperceived by him, I shoved a sovereign into top lump, and chuckled 
at contemplated cheat. Told him I must go into counting-house to 
consult invoice. Came back in five minutes; looking prodigiously 
knowing. Made Dick stake money for bet, told him what I had done, 
and tittered tremendously. Went to counter to point out the golden 
jump — could not find it. Dick told me, with frontispiece as long as a 
tea-tray, that he had just sold top lump to a stranger, a shabby man in 
a long coat, and rather ina hurry. He had doubtless, through window, 
observed me pop yellow boy in butter. Elongated my chops. Heard 
Sam_ porter chain and Dick, pocketing my crown, said something 
about the day of the month. 

Meant to be more sharp — went over to toy shop, and bought a painted 
marble peach. Called that red-headed ruffian, young Cox, into shop; 
hated him ever since he made me a fool last April; told him he was a 
good boy, and there was a foreign peach for him, from the garden of 
the Hesperides, near the North Pole. Watched him home, quite 
delighted. Heard blind man ask his way to Fore-street — directed 
him up blind alley opposite. Knew he could not read ‘ No thoroughfare,’ 
stuck up at end. Saw him poking at all the door ways with his stick ; 
shouted out ‘ April Fool! and ran home. 

Dreadful smash up stairs. Old Cox had pitched the peach through 
drawing room window, breaking large mirror, and recochetting on to 
table, smashed fancy porcelain inkstand and globe to sinumbra lamp. 
Fragments of mirror played the devil with chimney ornaments; Danze 
smothered in shower of quicksilver— Fighting Gladiator knocked 
head off Venus couchant, and floored some half dozen hyacinth glasses, 
which, falling on cheffonier splashed and spoiled daughter Lizzy’s new 
album ornée (cost three guineas) lying open that the writing might 
dry of Mr. Alessandro Julius Jinks’s autograph elegy on a dead 
canary bird. Picked up peach ; label tied to it with these words —‘ The 
Fruits of foolery, with Mr. Cox’s compliments.’ D——d his impu- 
dence, and ran down stairs, determined upon instant vengeance. Saw 
Cox up street with great stick: looked at his broad shoulders, and 
backed out. Wont I give it him next April! 
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Determined to ve more cautious. Took another look at my peach 
blossoms ; found some gilt whist counters or markers amazingly like 
sovereigns. Called in little Levi, from clothes-shop at corner; showed 
him a whist marker, wrapped it up in paper, told him it was a new 
sovereign —that he might buy little Rachel a doll, a drum for his dear 
little brother Manasseh, (squinting beast,) and keep change for a book 
for himself. He ducked and grinned, like an epileptic monkey, and 
went on his way rejoicing. Thought I should have died! Said nothing 
to shopmen, because I wanted to catch Dick in revenge for the butter 
business. Wrapped up another whist marker in paper, and sent Dick 
to bankers’ to get it changed for a country note, which I wanted to 
send away. Saw him set off on his fool’s errand, and felt really 
happy. 

Had some wine mulled, drank half a glass, and, unperceived, filled 
up tumbler with brandy: gave it to cook to make peace. Told her to 
drink it up at once; it was only elder wine, and would do her good. 
Curtsied, and did as bid. She could not breathe for minutes, and 
tears came in her eyes. Laughed till they came in mine. 

Went out to try my luck. Bargained with five hackney coachmen 
to take the parish officers and gentlemen of the vestry to a dinner at 
Norwood and back — agreed for ten shillings each, and refreshment, 
and told them to be at vestry room door at two o'clock. Shall see 
them waiting out of my window. What a laugh we shall have! 

Asked an orange woman for a ripe cosmopolitan ; said she had not 
any —called her an April fool, and walked on. Chuckled — heard 
thunder growls in Irish behind me; flash of lightning came soon after 
thunder, as Irish lightning should do. Nice pancake of mud slap on 
left cheek, covering cravat and waistcoat with the fritters; peeped 
round with the eye that was not bunged up; saw second edition in a 
forward state. Bolted. Thought the joke was not so good as it might 
have been. 

Went into coffee-house to refresh; wiped clean, turned cravat, and 
buttoned up coat. Singing sensation in left ear. Asked waiter for a 
glass of pimento; he went to bar and inquired for it. Master’s com- 
pliments, and he did not know the wine. Afraid to say what I thought. 
Observed back door into bye-street; went out front way — hailed 
omnibus, and asked driver to wait five minutes for three gentlemen 
going to Paddington. He pulled up, I popped in coffee-house, and 
popped out back door. 

Saw seven fire engines about my house, with twenty police-men, and 
many other dangerous charactérs. Strange constable would not allow 
me to enter my own house, and said I looked like a thief. Called Sam 
porter as a witness to my identity. Sam pointed to his burnt eye, and 
swore he did not know me. Gave a crown to get by. Found the 
brandy had made cook drunk, and she had set the place on fire. 
All out and over. Wanted to turn the joke on firemen; said it was 
the first of April: tried to get upa laugh, but failed. Foremen of 
firemen showed the marks of flame, and got warm; demanded nine 
pounds, fifteen shillings, as expenses.* Obliged to pay. Got rid of 


* In London the first three engines that arrive at a fire are paid certain rewards, in 
proper ratio, which the housekeeper is compelled to reimburse, whether insured or 
otherwise. 
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them, and opened shop again. Found mob, ever willing to assist, had 
stolen a bag of Carolina rice, three loaves of fourteen-penny lump, and 
a tub of mustard. Dick was gone on a fool’s errand, and of course 
could not watch the property. 

Rather sick of my fun. Looked into till to see if it was all right; 
saw one of the whist markers in the gold drawer; found little Levi 
had come in while I was out, and asked change for the sovereign that 
Mr. Podger had so kindly given him in the morning. Youngest 
apprentice counted out the sheen directly, thinking it all right. Did not 
laugh much this time. Looked out at shop door, trying to hum 
‘Begone dull care:’ a friend asked me if indigo had fallen, I looked so 
blue. Saw the three interesting Levi’s with my presents in their hands: 
thought of that worthy fellow, Herod, and longed for another massa- 
cre of the Innocents. 

Two o'clock. Row at vestry-room door; all the hackney-coachmen 
in full feather. Pipps, the vestry clerk, and Snump, the beadle, in great 
agitation. I began to laugh again, when, just as the hubbub reached 
an interesting climax, saw Cox point me out to coachmen. Removal 
of row to my own door; completely identified, and forced to pay them 
five shillings each as a compromise. 

Wondered on which side of my mouth I should laugh next. Sat 
down to think seriously of something funny. Saw Dick come in with 
banker’s clerk and _ police officer: he had offered whist markers at 
the banker’s, and they had given him in custody on a charge of smash- 
ing (passing bad money.) Cost me two more sovereigns to get rid 
of this. 

No dinner to be had — cook drunk abed, and kitchen full of soot 
and water. Cold beef from eating house — melancholy meal — every 
body looking knives and forks atme. Put shop to rights. Wife came 
home, draggle-tailed and disappointed. Gave me a congreve rocket 
sort of glance, and flounced up stairs. Dared not face her; went to 
tavern, and got tipsey. Slept all night upon steps of door — neither 
wife, porter, ’prentices, nor cook would get up to let me in. Rheuma- 
tism for weeks in hips, hands, and head. 

Mem. Do not think much of my day’s amusement this year. 


SONNET TO FREEDOM. 


Ampassapress of God! methinks, from heaven, 
I see thee stooping as on plumes of light : 
Justice her falchion to thy hand hath given, 
And shuddering despots tremble at the sight. 
Oh! let the chain from every limb be riven! , 
Nations are arming — nerve them when they smite! 
They shall be victors — if a million falls, 
A second million shall the gauntlet fling, 
And make them banners of the martyrs’ palls. 
Thy glorious anthem, Freedom! yet shall ring 
Where now oe ads his fettered thralls ; 
And o’er the broken thrones of many a king, | 
The marshalled myriads move beneath thy wing. 
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Charleston, (S. C.,) March, 1836. 





The Tree of Life. 


THE TREE OF LIFE. 








‘Tue tree of life stood in the midst of the garden.’ 








Anp is that tree now standing? Doth it wave 

Its mighty branches of centurial years, 

And lift in high supremacy its head, 

As when in ages back it proudly rose 

Amid the hush of Eden? Doth it bear 

Within the outspread branches of its leaves, 

That seraph-bread, that whosoe’er did eat, 

Might live, when e’en old furrowed Time, himself 
Should wear on his full brow a frosty crown ? 

It lives! — how could it die ? — the tree of life ? 
Yet what is it to us, poor feeble men, 

If at its base, clad in the armor wrought 

And tempered by the spirit, there are seen 

(Like sleepless watchers o’er a priceless shrine,) 
The heaven-born cherubims, with flaming swords, 
Pointing, like God’s own sceptre, every way? 
Say, what is it to us? To stand as stood 

The desert tribes of old, and view afar, 

With thirst insatiate and wild desire, 

The renovating fruit, and almost catch 

The blessed breezes as they gently stir 

Its yielding leaves, yet conscious that to us, 

The fever'd ones — the altugether-sick 

Of earth’s impoverish’d food — it may not yield 
Its golden feast and still, refreshing shade. 


But oh! it is not thus: from Eden’s bound 
That tree hath been transpianted; God’s own hand 
Hath broken down the strong partition-wall, 

And sheathed the burning sword ; and now it stands 
The monarch of a world’s free-chartered soil, 
The chief among ten thousand! 


Dost thou yearn 
To share the tempting banquet? Then gird truth, 
The strengthener, around thee ; and put on 

The breast-plate of pure righteousness, and take 
The shield of faith within thine eager grasp, 

And press through earth’s wide garden till at last, 
Tempted by no foul sin, but urged alone 

By hope immortal, thou shalt surely win 

The meed of life eternal. 


Dost thou ask 
The fitting path unto the living prize ? 
Christ is that tree of life! His gospel marks 
No narrow-sected road, for every where, 

Its ripe seeds have been wafted, and its shade 
Shelters alike the evil and the good. 

Then linger not! but cleanse thy drooping soul 
From the foul, sullying dust of this mean earth, 
And shake off passion’s fetters, and with nought 
Within thy breast save the pure signet-ring 

Of meek humility, press boldly on, 

And thou shalt find that ’neath that saving tree, 
Mercy and Justice have met hand in hand! 























Ollapodiana. 


OLLAPODIANA. 


NUMBER TWELVE. 


I concEIvE it a great plague to be one’s own hero, and to be the 
describer in the first person singular of individual adventures. Those 
two great personages, Says He and Says I, are no particular favorites 
of mine. They are great draw-backs in these my sketches — for, 
reader, I am, at bottom, a modest and retiring man. Therefore should 
I desire in papers like these, were it right practicable, to sink the per- 
sonal, and expand into the general. Reflection convinces me, howbeit, 
that this would not do. What I have to say, or to sketch, would then 
be without form and void. No,— give me my way; let me disport as 
I will, and I warrant me there shall be something in what I write, 
which will warm the heart, or light the eye of him that reads me. 


Tatxkine of a man’s making a hero of himself, reminds me of an 
old friend of mine, who is fond of telling long stories about fights and 
quarrels that he has had in his day, and who always makes his hearer 
his opponent for the time, so as to give effect to what heissaying. Not 
long ago I met him on ’Change, at a business hour, when all the com- 
mercing multitudes of the city were together, and you could scarcely 
turn, for the people. The old fellow fixed his eye on me; there was a 
fatal fascination in it. Getting off without recognition, would have been 
unpardonable disrespect. In a moment, his finger was in my but- 
ton-hole, and his rheumy optics glittering with the satisfaction of 
your true bore, when he has met with an unresisting subject. I listened 
to his common-places with the utmost apparent satisfaction. Directly, 
he began to speak of an altercation which he once had with an officer 
in the navy. He was relating the particulars. ‘Some words,’ said 
he, ‘occurred between him and me. Now you knowthat he is a much 
younger man than I am — in fact, about your age. Well, he ‘ made 
use of an expression which I did not exactly like. Says I to him, 
says I, ‘What do you mean by that? ‘Why,’ says he to me, says he, ‘I 
mean just what I say.” Then I beganto burn. There was an im- 
promptu elevation of my personal dandruff, which was unaccountable. 
I did n’t waste words on him: I just took him in this way’ — (here 
the old spooney suited the action to the word, by seizing the collar of 
my coat, before the assemblage,) —‘and says I to him, says I, ‘ You 
infernal scoundrel, I will punish you for your insolence on the spot !? — 
and the manner in which I shook him, (just in this way,) was really a 
warning toa person similarly situated.’ 

I felt myself at this moment in a beautiful predicament: in the midst 
of a large congregation of business people — an old gray-headed man 
hanging, with an indignant look, at my coat-collar — and a host of per- 
sons looking on. ‘The old fellow’s face grew redder every minute ; but 
perceiving thet he was observed, he lowered his voice in the detail, 
while he lifted it in the worst places of his colloquy. ‘ You infer- 
nal scoundrel, and caitiff, and villain, says I, ‘what do you mean, to 
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insult an elderly person like myself, in a public place like this ? — and 
then,’ said he, lowering his malapropos voice, ‘thenI shook him, so.’ 
Here he pushed me to and fro, with his septuagenarian gripe on my 
collar, as if instead of a patient, much-bored friend, I was his deadly 
enemy. When he let go, I found myself in a ring of spectators. 
‘Shame — shame! to insult an old man like him!’ was the general 
cry. ‘Young puppy!’ said an elderly merchant, whose good opinion 
was my heart’s desire, ‘ what excuse have you for your conduct ? 
Thus was I made a martyr to my good feelings. I have never 
recovered from the stigma of that interview. I have been pointed at 
in the street by persons who have said as I passed them, ‘'That’s the 
young chap that insulted old General ———, at the Exchange "’ 


THis same venerable gentleman once troubled me with his augur-ies, 
in the following manner. He accosted me, up town, a mile, I suppose, 
from the Exchange. ‘My good friend, he said, ‘I wish you to go 
with me to the City Reading Room, and look at a contribution that I 
have published in one of the newspapers. I dare say it is open to 
criticism. Mind you, I am not a man of letters. Iam doing a snug, 
winding-up business in my latter days — and I cannot serve two mas- 
ters. I accompanied him: he sought out the paper file, and after 
much research, turned to the following : 


* Suap. — Now landing, several barrels of Shad. The barrels is new, and the shad 
are fresh: For sale by ——, No. 85 street.’ 








‘Now,’ said he, ‘ will you tell me whether ‘ barrels is’ is right? Don’t 
you think I ought to have used the subjunctive mood in the future tense, 
and said ‘the barrels are,’ and cetera? I do n’t feel sure, myself — I 
just want your opinion. I know, you know; but I want to be positive.’ 

I elucidated the matter to him as plainly as I could, and left him — 
inly resolving, that if ever | saw him approaching me in the street again, 


I would take to my heels and run like an express, to get out of his 
way. 


I sHouLp like to write a chapter on bores. There are distinct classes 
of them, and it requires a philosophical mind to furnish proper analyses 
of the varying genus. The man, for instance, who meets you going to 
bank, or to dinner, and begins to talk to you of matters and things in 
general, whereunto you are, for politeness’ sake, compelled to listen — 
what a plague he is, to be sure! He hasno heart. He listens to the 
loquacity of your diaphragm with perfect compesure, though it speak 
of wants unsatisfied, and viands in expectancy. He holdeth converse 
with nonentity ; he keepeth you in suspense, by leaving his sentences 
unfinished ; and he taxeth your imagination with wonders as to what the 
devil he will have tosay next. You go home to a late and cold dinner, 
with your whole body in a state of grumbling dissatisfaction. You feel 
as if you could knock down your grandfather. In short, you feel as 
every man does, when he has been bored. It is an awful sensation. 
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Sea-sickness is pleasure to it. Should I hereafter describe this class, 
I fear I shall give them a Rembrandt coloring — for I am confident, from 
the wrongs they have done me, that I could not speak of them with my 
customary coolness and impartiality. 





By-THE-By, that word impartiality reminds me of a legal biped, who 
possessed this quality ‘to adegree.’ Reader, you don’t know the Hon. 
Abednego Babcock, do you? Taking it for granted that you do not, I 
will describe him to you. Like Wouter Van Twiller, he is about five 
feet six inches high, and six feet five inches in circumference. He po- 
tates considerably, and in that way has nursed for himselfa nasal organ of 
most scarlet rubicundity. It is a sign, as I call it, of ‘ grog manifest in 
the flesh.’ He is a man of many friends among pot-house lawyers and 
small politicians. He has never been known, I believe, to give a decided 
opinion on any subject. I once heard him charge a jury something 
after this fashion : 


‘Gentlemen: This is an action brought by the plaintiff against the 
defendant. You have heard the evidence on both sides, and the court 
know of no points of law that you may not be supposed to understand al- 
ready. Thecase isa very plain one; and if, upon a careful review of the 
testimony, you should think the plaintiff entitled to a verdict, the decision 
must be in his favor; but if, on the contrary, it should appear that the de- 
fendant ought to be the plaintiff in this suit, you will please bring in a 
bill to that effect. I believe that is about all to be said in the matter. If 
you can think of any thing else that I ought to say, I have no objection 
to mention it. It is now my dinner hour. Swear a constable.’ 


This was the usual impartiality of Abednego Babcock, Esq. He 
would sit for hours on the bench, feeling the customary blossoms on 
his nose with his affectionate fingers — an employment which evident- 
ly gave him great satisfaction. They do say that whenever a flatulent 
attorney speaks before him, he drops right to sleep. He says a hun- 
dred yards of gab, as he classically calls it, could not change his mind, 
when he has it made up. He despises every thing high-flown, or, as he 
sometimes terms it, hypherflutenated ; and thinks that, in nine cases out 
of ten, a cause can be best decided by hearing only one side. 


Apropos of the bar. What a deal of bad oratory there is about, 
it! I have one or two good friends among the lawyers in Gotham 
who could depict these grandiloquent attorneys to the life. How much 
verbose pomposity of language, too, do you find in the pulpit, where, of 
all other places, it is most out of place. A few days ago, I heard an 
unhewn ‘ Ambassador from the court of Heaven,’ as he credentialized 
himself — who had taken the far west in his route to the church where 
I heard him — use the following burst. He was speaking of Judas, 
and Benedict Arnold— worthies whom he compared together. 
‘Arnold,’ said he, ‘ was a traitor, of whom you may have heard, who 
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tried for to sell his ked’ntry. It was the ruination of him, and for what 
he done, he will be rewarded with infamy; for his name will sertingly 
go down to the most remotest posterity, kivered all over with Hell’s arse- 
nic!’ Here he looked round upon his audience with an air of pride, 
as if he would say —‘ There ’s a touch for you!’ 


Speakine of clerical oratory, bids me think of an event I witnessed 
lately in an Episcopal conventicle. The morning service had been 
said — the rich tones of the organ were mellowing away into silence — 
when the speaker arose, and named his text, in these simple words: 
‘Jesus wept.’ He spoke im a strain of touching simplicity ; he painted 
the sorrows of the Saviour at the death of Lazarus — and he described 
in beautiful language the propriety of his grief, by enlarging upon 
that inevitable condition of mortality which causes all to grieve. By 
and by I heard a faint moan. A young and tender-hearted mother, 
who had but a few weeks before buried a blooming daughter, the dar- 
ling of her love, overcome by her feelings, had fainted away. But it 
was no boisterous or harrowing language, that thus stirred within her 
the holy fountain ofa mother’s affection. It was the words of simplicity 
that fell upon her ear, and trembled in her bosom. The circumstance 
revived in my mind the memory of a sermon —the offspring of untu- 
tored genius — which I heard in early youth. The preacher was an 
unlettered woodsman, but he spoke with correctness— with elo- 
quence. The occasion was the funeral of a child. The boy, a lad of 
four or five years old, lay on the bier before him; his fair cheeks had not 
lost their rosy red, and his little form, so decently composed in the white 
garments of the grave, looked far too dainty for the earth tocover. The 
speaker took his text from the touching story of Gehazi and the Shuma- 
mite. I forget the place where it is to be found. ‘And he said to the 
mother, Is it well with thee? Is it well with thy husband? Is it well 
with thy child? And she answered, Jt is zell. He went on to show 
his hearers, that in the case before them, it was ‘ell with the child :’ 
and beautifully did he prove it. My heart swells yet, at the mere 
remembrance of that sermon. ‘Mother,’ he said, ‘do you mourn for 
the child that has fallen like a blossom from your arms? Weep not, 
for it is well. He has escaped the darkness of earthly sorrow — the 
clouds that day by day would have rolled gradually over his spirit — 
the crosses of existence—the gloom that follows after that golden 
age, ere the life of life begins to fail and fade — he has missed all these, 
and in that ‘better country,’ where Ais Father and our Father smiles upon 
him, his innocent spirit is at rest. Fond mother! distrust not thy God. 
Lift thy heart-warm prayer to him in the night-watches ; and as thou 
implorest consolation, thou mayest ask thy God —‘ Is it well with my 
child? and soft as heavenly numbers, sweet as the music of an angel’s 
lyre, he will answer, ‘ ft 2s well.’ 


I nave remembered this sermon, fondly and long. The preacher 
was such a man as William Wirt once described — only he was not 
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blind. He wastall, and of goodly presence, with a venerable snowy 
head, and an eye that beamed with benignity and good will to men. 
Upon returning home, with my heart full of the discourse I had 
heard, I wrote thus: 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


‘Why mourn for the Young? Better that the light cloud should fade away in the morning’s 
breath, than travel through the weary day, to gather in darkness, and end in storm.’ BuLwer. 


Ir it be sad to mark the bow’d with age 

Sink in the halls of the remorseless tomb, 
Closing the changes of life’s pilgrimage 

In the still darkness of its mouldering gloom; 
Oh ! what a shadow o’er the heart is flung, 
When peals the requiem of the loved and young! 


They to whose bosoms, like the dawn of spring 
To the unfolding bud and scented rose, 

Comes the pure freshness age can never bring, 
And fills the spirit with a rich repose, 

How shall we lay them in their final rest — 

How pile the clods upon their wasting breast ? 


Life openeth brightly to their ardent gaze — 
A glorious pomp sits on the gorgeous sky ; 
O’er the broad world Hope’s simile incessant plays, 
And scenes of beauty win the enchanted eye ; 
How sad to break the vision, and to fold 
Each lifeless form in earth’s embracing mould ! 


Yet this is Life! To mark from day to day, 
Youth, in the freshness of its morning prime, 
Pass, like the anthem of a breeze away — 
Sinking in waves of Death, ere chilled by Time! 
Ere yet dark years on the warm cheek had shed 
Autumnal mildew o’er its rose-like red ! 


And yet what mourner, though the pensive eye 
Be dimly-thoughtful in its burning tears, 
But should with rapture gaze upon the sky, 
Through whose far depths the spirit’s wing careers ? 
There gleams eternal o’er their ways are flung, 
Who fade from earth while yet their years are young! 


CHILDREN are queer subjects to write about. I know several little 
friends of mine, that I can never believe will be grown up, wrinkled 
men and women. Will that little beauty become an old woman? I'll 
not believe it. Will that boy, now shooting his marble, or drawing his 
sled in winter, will he become a portly-looking man, with a stern tem- 
per, a fat abdomen, and a big bunch of watch keys hanging just beneath 
his waistcoat? Will he wear spectacles, and a cane? It seems impos- 
sible — but it must be. There must be an end to every thing —to 
youth, to its tastes, and its associations. And bless me! reader, now I 
think of it, it is time that there should be an end to the present number 
of the lucubrations of your honest friend, Ouzaree. 
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THE CRUSADES. 


NUMBER TWO. 


THE RECREANT EARL. 


SrepueEn, Earl of Chartres and Blois, deserted the Christian princes before Antioch, in the first 
Crusade, and returned to France. His countess, Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror, 
received him with bitter reproaches: shamed by her taunts, he returned to Palestine, and fell in 
a battle with a body of Ethiop cavalry, near Ramula. 
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’T 1s the pleasant time of the vintage, 
In the sunny vales of France, 

And the ripe, full bulbs of the purple fruit 
Like gems in the green leaves glance : 
But why is the song of the peasant mute, 

And where is the vintage dance ? 


From the bending olive’s loaded boughs 
There falleth an amber shower, 

And the bursting cone of the golden pine 
Enriches its spiral bower ; 

And the balmy air, like an anodyne, 
Hath hushed ev'ry leaf and flower. 


Lo! the ripened harvest stoops to earth, 
But the reaper, where is he? 

No peasant heapeth the wine-press o’er, 
*Till the ruddy flood runs free ; 

If his hand is stained ’tis with pagan blood, 
In a land beyond the sea. 


For the princely Hugh of Vermandois 
His way to the East hath ta’en, 

With a thousand knights, whose spurs were won 
On the blood-dyed fields of Spain — 

And the vassal hath donned his gambeson, 
To ride in the baron’s train. 


The peasant maiden wends forth alone 
To muse in the twilight dim ; 

Her bodice heaves to her heart’s quick sigh, 
And tears in her dark eyes swim — 

For in fancy she seeth her lover lie 
"Neath the steel of a Paynim grim. 


Within proud Earl Chartres’ fortalice 
Stands the wassail cup unfilled; 

Unheard is the shout of the busy thrall, 
And the minstrel’s harp is stilled, 

No faggots blaze in the banquet hall, 
And the bats in the chimney build. 


The untrodden soil of the tilting-ground 
Is o’erwoven with twining weeds ; 

The red deer heareth no hunter’s whoop, 
The hare unmolested breeds ; 

And the heron fears not the falcon’s stoop, 
As she soars from the waving reeds. 


Songs of the Crusades. 


O’er the warderless walls no longer streams 
The badge of a noble line, 

For the haughty count, in Christ’s holy name, 
Hath assumed the crimson sign, 

And his banner follows the oriflamme 
O’er the deserts of Palestine. 


The countess paces the rampart wall 
With a quick step to and fro ; 
Her proud eyes flash with unwonted light, 
And her blushes come and go: 
*T was the palmer, who none her bower last night, 
With his tidings moved her so. 


What sound was that? °*T was the tramp of steeds — 
The dust by their hoofs up-ploughed, 

With a squadron wrapped in its duhing fold, 
Comes on like a flying cloud ; 

And bright in the sunlighe, like gleams of gold, 
Spears flash o’er its curling shroud. 


Onward it sweeps! —’t is dissolving — gone ! 
For each knight hath slacked his rein ; 

By the fortress moat, till the draw-bridge fall, 
Waits a mailed and bannered train; 

*T is the laurelled earl, to his bride and hall, 
Returned from the wars again. 


The draw-bridge drops, and a knight sweeps o’er, 
As his palfrey’s hoofs were wings; 

He threads the arch, while the bugles peal, 
And his rein to a vassal flings ; 

But a moment more, and his arméd heel 
On the step of the turret rings. 


Lightly he leaps up the winding stair — 
He hath sprung to his lady’s side: 
* Now thanks to God, and the Virgin’s grace, 
I behold thee again, my bride! 
But the lady turns from his warm embrace 
With gesture of queenly pride. 


Her red lip curls with imperial scorn, 
And her glance is dark and grand: 
‘Thou bringest,’ she cries, ‘late news, I trow, 
From the wars of the Holy Land: 
"Neath the feet of a craven the grass ne’er grew 
When he fled from a lifted brand! 


‘Nay, Adela, blame not — the cause is lost ; 
"p is no human foe I dread, 
But Pestilence waveth his flag of gloom 
O’er Famine’s unburied dead : 
With flesh, uptorn from the noisome tomb, 
Are the Christian warriors fed. 


‘The beleaguring lines round Antioch 
Are by human spectres trod — 
No longer the dogs of Mahound flee 
At the fierce crusader’s nod, 
For Christendom’s wanton chivalry 
Are forsaken of their God 
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‘ Be still, blasphemer !— e’en such as thou 
Have kindled Jehovah’s wrath; 
In a recreant’s hand St. Peter’s blade 
Is weak as a sword of lath: 
Didst thou boast in peace, but to fly dismayed 
When a lion crossed thy path?’ 


‘ Thoulouse, and the gallant Bohemond, 
And Bouillon’s peerless lord — 
Did they, ’mid the starving legions, feast 
At the groaning banquet-board ? 
Back! back! false knight, to the blesséd East, 
And redeem thy plighted word ! 





























‘Nay, touch me not! The untempered blood 
Of the iron Gothic race, 
At the very thought of a coward’s kiss, 
Rusheth boiling to my face ; 
I had rather have mourned thee dead, than this 
Dishonor and foul disgrace ! 


‘Recover thy fame in the Holy Land ; 
For I swear by St. Denys’ shrine, 
Through the bosoms of cloven infidels 
Lies the only way to mine; 
Thou must empty a hundred moslem selles, 
Ere a husband’s rights are thine !’ 


Now shame in the breast of the baron stirs, 
And he maketh brief reply : 
‘If my path to thee must be paved with dead, 
I will cleave the way — or die! 
Let mass, I pray, for my soul be said, 
Should my bones in the desert lie.’ 


*Tis morn! The beams of the risen sun 
In bewildering flashes play 

On emblazoned buckler, and gleaming lance, 
Plumed helmet, and pennon gay, 

As forth from the dark portcullis prance 

The knights in their rich array. 














Aloft on the crowning beacon tower, 
Stands Earl Chartres’ haughty dame ; 

Not e’en the thought of her husband’s death 
Can her lion spirit tame : 

‘If he fall ’t is in heaven’s cause,’ she saith, 

‘ And ’tis better death than shame.’ 


A corse, ’neath the walls of Ramula, 
Lieth festering in the sun : 
Afar, in a Norman convent cell, 
There kneeleth a matron nun. 
Earl Chartres sleeps where in strife he fell, 
And the Church hath a daughter won. 
New-York, March, 1836. 
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TURKISH SKETCHES, 


BY REV. WALTER COLTON, AUTHOR OF ‘SHIP AND SHORE.’ 


EFFECTS OF OPIUM. 


Tue number of devotees to this drug of delicious delirium has of late 
very much diminished ; not that there is less misfortune or wretchedness 
to be soothed or forgotten, but that wine, which ever maketh the heart 
of man glad, has been clandestinely substituted in its place. Whether 
the intellect, morality or health of the community has profited by the 
change, I leave tothe decision of those who have had wider opportuni- 
ties of witnessing the effects of both. My own conviction is, that if a 
man will take to stimulants, the juice of the poppy is as harmless as any 
other source of excitement ; and then it has this strong recommendation, 
it never makes a man foolish, it never casts a man into a ditch, or under 
the table; it never deprives him of his wits or his legs. It allows a 
man to be a gentleman ; it makes him visionary, but his visions create no 
noise, no riots; they deal no blows, blacken no one’s eyes, and frighten 
no one’s peace. It is the most quiet and unoffending relief to which the 
desponding and distressed, who have no higher resource, can appeal. 

[ should want no stronger evidence of this, than the immediate effects 
onthose whom I once saw using it at Constantinople. The change which 
diffused itself through the countenance, limbs, and gait, was like the re- 
suscitation of the dying to the energies and happiness of a fresh life. 
You could hardly persuade yourself that the man who now moved before 
you with a light elastic tread, and an eye kindling with secret rapture, 
was the same who a shorttime since approached with a faltering, feeble 
step, scarcely able to sustain himself upon his cane, and the arm of a less 
withered friend, while every feature seemed settled in that unrelieved 
despair which might make a word of hope sound like a mockery. 
Such was the change, such the total renovation produced, that one ig- 
norant of the depression and despondency into which this dreaming, 
delicious excitement, if unrenewed, must ultimately sink, might have 
supposed that the tree of life had been discovered, and the immortal 
ambrosia of its fruits enjoyed. But as weariness will the sooner over- 
take the forced wing of the eagle, so depression will only the deeper 
weigh down the heart that has thus been too elated. The even stream 
pursues its way in cheerfulness and light, through smiling valleys to the 
deeper wave of the ocean and the lake, while the mountain torrent that 
foams from the cliff, though there it may have worn all the hues of 
heaven, only plunges, perhaps, into some wild and sunless glen, whose 
solitude is never cheered by the tints of breaking day, or the song of 
early birds. 

Few men, however, pass through life without testing some source of 
promised health and happiness beyond the quiet motion of the heart. 
My imagination was once so kindled, by the perusal of a little book 
called the ‘Opium-Eater, that I resolved to put its pleasing assurances 
toa practical test. So, sending to an apothecary’s shop, I procured two 
enormous doses of the precious drug. One was taken by my young 
companion, who had become equally interested in making the experi- 
ment, the other by myself. 
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My comrade began immediately to feel extremely particular about 
the stomach, and soon in a retching agony parted with all his anodyni- 
cal expectations. My portion stuck fast as original sin; and I shortly 
lapsed into a disturbed slumber, in which it appeared to me that I retain- 
ed my consciousness entire, while visions passed before me which no 
language can convey, and no symbols of happiness or terror represent. 
At one time [ was soaring on the pinions of an angel among the splen- 
dors of the highest heaven, beholding at a glance the beauty of their 
unveiled mysteries, and listening to harps and choral symphonies over 
which, time, sorrow, and death have no power; and then my presump- 
tion was checked, my cleaving wings, like the waxen plumes of Icarus, 
were melted away, and I fell down, down, till caught in the bosom of a 
thunder cloud, from which I was again hurled, linked to its fiercest bolt 
upon the plunging verge of a cataract, that carried me down, frantic 
with horror, into the lowest depth of its howling gulf. 

Thence again I emerged, with the placidity and power of Neptune 
over his troubled realm, and driving my watery team over the excited 
bosom of the ocean, harmonized its elements into the deep bass it sustained 
in the bursting anthem of the infant world. And then with the fleet- 
ness of a disembodied spirit, I seemed to float around just between the 
incumbent circle of the blue heaven and the sea, discerning within upon 
the surging plain the motion of innumerable ships skimming the wave 
with the lightness of the swallow, while without the circle I beheld far 
down in the twilight and lurid gloom of an immeasurable gulf, the 
wrecks of worn-out werlds. 

Still I floated on upon the frightful verge of the circle, till coming 
around near the north pole I saw its steadfast star fixed in the darkened 
change of death; other planets were bending over it; and when they 
had sung its funeral hymn, they lowered it into a grave so dark, so fa- 
thomless and still, that the agonies and convulsions of expiring nature 
could not disturb its sepulchral sleep. While thinking of the dismayed 
mariner, rolling his eyes in vain to find his undeviating star, an iceberg 
with its mountain mass of frozen torrents came rolling on, and catching 
me in one of its dripping shelves, bore me through seas lashed by the 
hurricane, convulsed with the war of the whale and sword fish, and 
where the serpent, struck by lightning, lay troughed between two waves 
like a huge pine prostrate among the hills. 

Being benumbed and paralyzed by the stiffening ice, I fell from my 
tumbling lodgment, and descending through the sea, was carried by the 
wave of a submarine current quite within a little grotto, reared of coral 
and lined with pearls, where a mermaid was gently kindling a fire, be- 
neath whose reviving ray I soon felt each frozen vein and limb slowly 
tingling back to life — when, as if to reclaim my bewildered thoughts, 
and soothe their delirious excitement, this daughter of the deep, raising 
her harp, struck one of those soft strains whose liquid flow melts into the 
heart like fragrant dew into the bosom of the folding rose. 

But scarce had the last note of this sweet minstrel died away into the 
listening stillness of peace, when a call, loud as the summoning trump 
of the archangel, sent its rending thunder through the hollow caverns 
of the astounded ocean, and the rent tombs of the shaking earth, starting 
even death itself from his sleep. The sheeted dead went up from their 
watery graves to stand on the sea, while the earth, from precipice to plain, 
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from shore to mountain’s brow, was covered with the shrouded myriads 
that had left their couches of clay. 

The sun with a changed, despairing aspect disappeared, leaving a 
huge darkened chasm in the heavens; the moon spun round and round, 
and slowly receded from view, leaving another fearful blank in the blue 
vault; the planets fell from their places, and were quenched as they sunk 
into the lifeless void beneath; and darkness in a thick palpable mass 
filled all space, save where the forked lightning, arrested in its course, 
still preserved its terrific form and brightness, and save the lingering 
light of some loftier star that contended with its doom. The courses 
and powers of nature were suspended still and motionless; the mariner 
heard his relaxed sails fall against the idle mast, the breaker cease to lift 
its warning voice over the fatal reef; while the sea-bird, unable again to 
reach the wave, rested upon his immovable pinions; the curling wave 
lay half broken on the shore ; the torrent ceased to plunge from its wave- 
worn steep; the war-horse kneeled down and died; the monarch in his 
capital, discrowned, stood pale and speechless; the peasant in his field 
called aloud on his forgotten God; while the imploring shriek of na- 
tions went up like the last wail of a ruined world! 

The agony is o’er; nature her debt _ 
Has paid; the earth is covered with a clay 
That once was animate, and even yet 
Is warm with an existence reft away 
By Him who gave; it were but yesterday 
This cla pled a happy universe 
ith beings buoyant, beautiful and gay ; 
But now alas ! — of all things the reverse, 
Earth is their winding sheet, and darkness palls the hearse ! 

These lines were engraven on my heart at the time by the departing 
spirit of my dream; and I awoke, after having been lost to all the reali- 
ties of this world for two days and nights. But O! the faintness, the 
thirst, and delirious weakness of that waking moment! I look back to 
it as a man who has been skating over the frozen bosom ofa lake turns 
to the yawning chasm which he has miraculously escaped! I could 
not stand or sit; and even in a most inclined posture, respiration itself 
seemed an effort beyond the gasping exhaustion of my frame. I should 
have turned on my pillow and died, but for the kindly efforts of one 
whom I can never love too much, or remember too long. Let no one 
test like me, the dreaming ecstacies and terror of opium; it is only sca- 
ling the battlements of heaven, to sink intothe burning tombs of hell! 


FIRE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


VancENvar! the terrific cry of fire, rolled from the tower of Anastasius, 
and gathering volume and force as it went on, drowned all other voices 
and sounds in the tumultuous streets. It was some time, in the univer- 
sal hurry and dismay, before we could ascertain the direction of the 
flames. They proved to be among the dwellings of St. Demetrius, a 
Greek town, crowning one of the hills which lie to the north of the navy 

ard. We hastened that way, and ascending an elevation which swells 
from the suburbs of Galata, had full in view the terrible spectacle. The 
fire had broken out in the northern verge of the town, and a strong wind 
sweeping at the time, from that quarter, the flames had already been 
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cast over a frightful extent of dwellings. Still the devouring element, 
at every fresh rush of the wind, leaped farther on, while in each pause 
the falling roof and tumbling wall mingled their crackling and crush- 
ing sounds with the cries of hundreds, making their frantic escape. 
The whole town was soon in conflagration, and the flames, as they 
wound up over the summit of the hill, presented at one time, through 
the twilight of the hour, a towering pyramid of fire, and then again as 
the eddying currents broke away in violent gusts, the less ponderous 
materials were carried off in burning and threatening confusion, resem+ 
bling more the flaring missiles sent from the mouth of the volcano. 

The inhabitants fled to the open grounds which surrounded the devoted 
town; some of them, whose flight had been less precipitate, bringing 
with them a few articles of their furniture; while others had not saved 
a blanket to protect them from the heavy night that was now setting in. 
In this forlorn multitude, we saw at every few paces the wretched 
mother, gathering her little group about her, and calling each by name, 
to assure herself again that no one had been left behind; and then seat- 
ing herself on the cold ground, clasp her infant to her breast, trying to 
protect it from the chilling dew, beneath the narrow covering of her 
neck, while upon its unconscious cheek dropped her silent tears. Some 
of the children, too young to understand the anxious nature of her dis- 
tress, or to know that they had no home to return to, were still playing 
with the toys they had brought from the nursery, or pointing with glee 
to the flame as it fringed the evening cloud. While the sister, a few 
years older, would try to check their playfulness, and constrain them 
into an apparent sympathy with their poor distressed mother. 

At the sheltering side of a small mound, a little retired from the 
crowd, we met with an old man, leaning tr~mulously on his cane, and 
listening to the replies of one who stood close to him, in all the touch- 
ing sweetness of feminine beauty and youth. The old man was blind, 
and his young daughter, (in a soft, agitated voice,) was telling him the 
story of their escape, its difficulty, and by what means they had been 
able to effect it. ‘I must have perished in my chair,’ said the father, 
‘had you not come home just at the moment you did.’ ‘I was away,’ 
explained the girl, ‘ with some of my companions in the burial ground, 
where you know we go every Saturday to carry fresh flowers. When 
I heard the cry of fire, I instantly ran home, and thought at first that I 
should be able to get some of the men to take away a few of our goods, 
but they were all carrying their own, and the fire was so near I had 
only time to catch up this littlé casket, which has your purse and my 
gold ornaments in it, and to take you by the hand to lead you off at 
once, for you did not seem to know, father, how dangerous our situation 
was.’ ‘No,’ said the old man, ‘I knew it not my child; I heard the 
cry, but did not suppose the fire was so near. I am glad you thought 
of the casket; but I fear, Therissa, there are but very few sequins in 
it, for you know the other day it was nearly empty, and the chest has 
not been unlocked since.’ ‘ There is enough,’ interrupted the daughter, 
in a tone of the gentlest encouragement, ‘to get us the means of sub- 
sistence for a few weeks, and then there is my necklace, my bracelets, 
and ear-rings; these can be sold, and they will help us on some time, 
at least till I can find a situation where I may procure something for 
us both to live upon.’ Here she dropped her small hand into the casket 
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to feel for the trifles that were to relieve them in the present emergency, 
and then anxiously withdrawing it again, took out each little article, 
one by one, to the last — but neither purse nor jewels were there! a 
shadow fell on her sweet face; and the tears trembling for a moment 
on the long eye-lash, fell, unperceived by the blind parent, upon her 
nerveless hand. 

In the hurry of the moment she had brought away the wrong casket ; 
yet she would not reveal the mistake to her poor father, for fear of utterly 
overwhelming a heart already prostrated by misfortune. Silently press- 
ing upon her the few piastres which the exigencies of the day had left, 
we turned to depart, fully resolved —at least it was so with myself — 
never again to entertain a murmuring or desponding sentiment while 
the craving hunger of this poor frame could find the coarsest crumb for 
its relief! 

I have seen suffering and sorrow in almost every degree and form, 
but never encountered a spectacle of such extended and unrelieved 
wretchedness as here presented itself. Not only had the hundreds 
around me been deprived of their dwellings and scanty furniture, but 
they were suffering from the real and apprehended horrors of the plague. 
There was no community that would increase their present exposures 
by affording them an asylum; for one of the first effects of this terrible 
scourge is an unnatural indifference to the fate of others, and a selfish, 
engrossing anxiety for personal safety. It is a pestilence which most 
truly ‘walks in darkness; and its approaches are so mysterious and 
inexplicable, and its visitation so fatal, that the sympathies of the human 
heart appear to be bewildered in the general dread, to be paralyzed in 
the stunning consternation. Men become like a desperate crew esca- 
ping from a sinking wreck, where each, with frantic force, appropriates 
to himself the plank or oar that comes within his grasp. It was this 
excess of calamity, this overpowering dismay, that, in the fatal retreat of 
the French from Russia, induced the soldier, naturally a generous being, 
to leave his exhausted companion to perish in the snow, and to close his 
ears to those affecting cries for succor which only the dying can utter. 

Every hill and valley without the walls of Constantinople and its 
swelling suburbs was shadowed by tents, in which the victims of the 
plague had been forced to take refuge. Every breeze, as it passed over 
the great city, came loaded with the wail and Jamentations of the sur- 
vivors over their dead companions: yet the multitude moved on, pur- 
suing their individual ends, with an eagerness and directness which, so 
far from being disconcerted, seemed to be increased by the general dis- 
may. ‘They appeared to exonerate themselves from all the claims of 
sympathy, affection, and kindness, on the score of their own liabilities. 
They scarcely noticed the hearse as it went past, simply because each 
one apprehended that he might possibly be the next over whom its pall 
should be spread. I have ever observed that a common danger, so 
peculiarly calculated, as we should suppose, to make the heart enter 
directly into the feelings, anxieties, and despair of those around, only 
renders it the more callous, selfish, and cruel. A man who is walking 
himself upon thin ice, will seldom do more than turn a glance to those 
who have fallen through. , 
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Pencitiuines By THE Way. By N. P. Wits, Esq., author of ‘ Melanie,’ the ‘ Slings- 
by’ Papers, etc. In two vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, LEA anp BLaNncHarp. 


New-York : Witey anv Lona. 

CommonicaTeD but recently, as these ‘ Pencillings’ were, to a widely-circulated 
American journal, they require at this period but brief notice at our hands. Their 
merits have been effectually canvassed by the writer’s countrymen, and both before 
and since their re-publication in England have been even more freely scanned by 
trans-atlantic critics. The editor of the London Quarterly \ed the van in an attack 
upon the series, wherein he very justly reprehended the violations of gentlemanly 
courtesy, and tacitly-sacred confidence which the letters contained; but at the same 
time, as we conceive, did injustice to them as a whole, and evinced a zeal in censure 
evidently not altogether disinterested. The Edinburgh Review was scarcely less se- 
vere, and in sweeping terms denounced the ‘ Pencillings’ as flippant and superficial. 
The London Metropolitan Magazine followed, and with a bitter scourge lashed the 
writer without stint. And truth to say, this latter flaying was not administered with- 
out some show of reason. Although not penned, as it should seem, by the editor, 
Captain Marryart, the critique was doubtless in a great measure primarily induced 
by a ridiculous attack, in one of Mr. Willis’s early letters, upon the literary reputa- 
tion of that distinguished writer. The assertion, that the productions of the author 
of ‘Peter Simple’ could not be dignified with the name of literature, and that they 
only met with favor among the ignoble vulgar, should never — as the universal dis- 
sent which the opinion elicited proved— have been permitted to sully the reputable 
journal for whose columns the letters were ‘ pencilled.’ Ever true to nature— rarely 
below refinement, and always above grossness — skilful in arrangement, and rich in 
ease and simplicity of style— Captain Marryat has, in our humble judgment, few 
living equals, and no superior. No author (even Bulwer not excepted, if we are 
rightly informed by those who should needs know,) is more popular in the United 
States than the author of ‘Jacob Faithful.’ The judgment, therefore, passed upon 
his labors by one whose all of talent not equals his moiety — passed too, it appears, 
when not even ten pages of his works had been perused — was, to say the least, pre- 
sumptuous injustice. Frazer's Magazine came down next, witha sprawling pounce, 
upon our ill-fated author. The critic, howbeit, has overleaped all bounds, and is sim- 
ply abusive, without argument, wit, or decency, to back his cause withal. There is 
strong internal evidence, that in this case the censor is some malignant obscure, of 
whom it might well be said: 

‘ Did he not speak ill of others, 

None would ever speak of him.’ 
We think we cannot be mistaken in the genus. Judging alone from the frequent 
bloated and compound epithet, and the inflated but feeble severity, we would be wil- 
ling to wager ‘something handsome’ that the critic is a blatant pauper from the Em- 
erald Isle, doing small literary jobs to order, to gain his bread-and-butter in the Bri- 


tish metropolis. To such a critic, no author, with a due respect for himself, would 
deem it other than degradation to reply. 
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Mr. Willis sees all things in his travels with the eye of a poet; he ever ‘feels or 
feigns a flame.’ Generally, his sketches are agreeably broken, his minor topics deli- 
cately handled, and his coloring light, free, and transparent. Sometimes, however, 
his prodigality of antithesis fatigues; an overweening vanity and apish ostentation 
often peep out from beneath a thin screen of affected indifference, ease, and dainty 
diction ; and not unfrequently he violates both nature and probability, without any 
poetical necessity to plead in extenuation of the offence. In fine, we believe that un- 
prejudiced readers will rise from a perusal of the original ‘ Pencillings’ with the fixed 
impression, that although the writer may possess a pleasing command of language, a 
fertile imagination, and a keen eye for the beautiful in nature, animate and inanimate, 
yet his genius is not one of great compass, nor his sentiments of much depth. 


Tue Outcast, AND OTHER Poems. By S.G.Goopricuw. Inonevol. pp.200. Boston: 
Russei., SHattuck AND WILLIAMS. 


In so far as mere fame is concerned, Mr. Groodrich might very well afford to leave 
the poetical field untrodden. Were his merits as a successful wooer of the Nine 
equal to the best of his contemporaries, they would not procure for him the reputation 
which he at present enjoys, nor a tenth part of the widely-extended and daily increas- 
ing company of admirers who hold pleasant communion with him. Peter Parley! 
What crowds of agreeable associations rise up with the very name ! — associations 
that cluster around the golden period of youth, that blessed age of hope and admira- 
tion! Let it be, as we have heard it urged, we know not with how much truth, that 
Peter is, after all, but a clipping compiler; his books, in their way, are nonpareils, 
and none but a man of superior tact, ay, and of talent too, could prepare them. 
But let us revert to the neat little book before us. 

The poems embraced in this volume, have, with one or two exceptions, already 
appeared in print—many of them, as we remember, in the Boston Token, or 
Atlantic Souvenir, of which publications Mr. Goodrich has been for a considerable 
period the editor. He informs us, with becoming modesty, that he has but collected 
into a volume what was written in moments snatched from engrossing cares, and 
under circumstances little propitious to a cultivation of the divine art, but which 
met with considerable favor in a more fugitive form. With portions of several of 
the longer poems, and many of the shorter ones, in this collection, we profess our- 
selves well pleased. We admire the happy faculty which the writer possesses of 
insinuating a valuable moral, in a manner both simple and instructive; and now and 
then too, he illustrates a thought with a striking figure, that sends the sentiment 
warmly home to the heart of the reader. His main excellence, however, consists 
in the characteristics we have indicated, and in spirit and variety, rather than in 
elaborate execution, or polish. It must be confessed that he sometimes exaggerates 
nature — that his metaphors are occasionally displeasingly mixed, and his words not 
always well chosen. To say nothing of a few hackneyed terms, which were old 
when Spenser wrote, such as ‘ nature’s bowers,’ and the like, we must also object 
to such similes as compare the roused ocean to a scowling giant, flinging billows 
around him; to illustrations that represent the insensible rock as ‘thrilling 
with fear;’ to the evident familiarity which exists between the writer and his 
hand-worked friends, ‘thunder’ and ‘lightning; and to the occasional coupling of 
such rhyming words as ‘ breeze’ and ‘caprice.’ The author, we hope, will not think us 
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either captious or querulous. One whocan write with the feeling and simplicity that 
mark the following passage, which we take from ‘ The Outcast,’ needs little save the 
exercise of his better judgment to cause him to eschew such errors as we have 
pointed out ; 


* I loved those hills, I loved the flowers, 
That dashed with gems their sunny swells, 
And oft I fondly dreamed for hours, 
By streams within those mountain dells. 
I loved the wood — each tree and leaf, 
In breeze or blast to me was fair, 
And if my heart was touched with grief, 
I always found a solace there. 
My parents slumbered in the tomb; 
But thrilling thoughts of them came back, 
And seemed within my breast to bloom, 
As lone I ranged the forest track. 
The wild flowers rose beneath my feet, 
Like memories dear of those who slept, 
And all around to me was sweet, 
Although, perchance, I sometimes wept. 
I wept, but not, oh not in sadness, 
And those bright tears I would not smother, 
For less they flowed in grief than gladness, 
So blest the memory of my mother. 
And she was linked, I know not why, 
With leaves and flowers, and landscapes fair, 
And all beneath the bending sky, 
As if sbe still were with me there. 
The echo bursting from the dell, 
Recalled her song beside my bed, 
The hill-side with its sunny swell, 
Her bosom-pillow for my head. 
The breathing lake at even-tide, 
When o’er it fell the down of night, 
Seemed the sweet heaven, which by her side, 
I found in childhood’s dreams of light: 
And morning, as it brightly broke, 
And blessed the hills with joyous dies, 
Was like her look, when first I woke, 
And found her gazing in my eyes.’ 


We should be tempted to copy ‘ The Rivulet,’ and ‘ The Burial at Sea,’ but for 
their previous publicity. There is a pleasing vein of mingled truth and satire run- 
ning through ‘ The Spirit Court, or Practice and Pretence. Would that there 
were less cause for our author’s strictures upon the stage — that we were not 


‘Induced to sanctien what is vile and silly, 
Because, forsooth, ’tis done in Picadilly.’ 


The theatre-going reader shall judge whether the following be not a graphic and 
artist-like picture : 


‘ The curtain rose, and bursting on the view, 
From mimic bowers a form fantastic flew ; 
Ample above, below, with wondrous art, 

Her insect waist seemed nearly cut apart. 

With twinkling feet she came, and tripped along, 
As if she floated on a fairy’s song : 

No envious gauze her swelling bosom dims, 

No prudish drapery hides her tapering limbs ; 
Poised on her toe, she twirling flew around, 

Then upward leaped with high aérial bound — 
And then — but stay! the decent muse must pause, 
And drop the curtain, midst the loud applause. 





The Ballet o’er, again the crashing choir, 
Poured forth their volley like a muster-fire. 
Not theirs the task to elevate the soul, 

And banish vice by melody’s control. 
Despising simple strains that touch the heart, 
They only sought to show their wond’rous art! 
To draw down thunders from the shouting band, 
Who most applaud what least they understand ; 
Or please the few, whose souls are in the ear, 
Alive to sounds, but dead to music dear — 
On heartless ‘execution’ ever bent, 

Feeling with sense, but not with sentiment.’ 
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We close our extracts with a scene of oozing courage and pseudo honor : 


‘Two duellists we saw, twelve yards apart, 
Waiting the word to fire, with flickering heart. 
Swelling they stood, and bravely sought to bear 
A lofty courage in their haughty air, 

While hid beneath we read the thin deceit, 

And saw each breast confess the shallow cheat. 
Fear of light fashion’s law, which bade them fight, 
And do the law of God and man despite — 

Fear of disdain, forsooth, from ladies’ lashes, 
Fear of the wit from leaden brains that flashes — 
Fear, and the craven hope, that luck would guide 
His bullet true, and turn his foeman’s wide, — 
These were the motives playing round the heart, 
In either bosom — veiled with conscious art.’ 


The volume is embellished with three of the best engravings of The Token for 
the present year, and some very good wood-cuts. Were it not for numerous typo- 
graphical blunders, the execution of the work would be unexceptionable. 


A Lire or Wasurxcton. By James K. Pavutpinc. In two volumes. New-York: 

Harper AND Brotuers. 

SuHoucp this work attain general popularity as a book for schools, and doubtless it 
will, such is the deathless nature of the subject that henceforth it will never be found 
out of print. Mr. Paulding has brought to his task the requisite reverence and ad- 
miration for the great and good man whose varied life he depicts, and the means to 
render it every way complete. He has been engaged upon the work at intervals 
since the conclusion of the late war, shortly subsequent to which period, and during 
aresidence of several years in Washington, the idea of the work was first sug- 
gested and carried onward. Copious information, derived from the most authentic 
sources, relative to the private life and domestic habits of the Father of his Country, 
is here embodied, in a style plain and unaffected, and in a form both convenient and 
cheap, adapted to the intelligence and means of all classes. Nothing is contained in 
the volume that has not a firm footing in fact— nothing for which the authority of 
history, of Washington himself, or undoubted tradition, may not be produced. Mr. 
Paulding observes, in concluding a well-expressed preface, that his desire was to 
enlist the affections of the youth of America — ‘to call forth their love as well as 
veneration — for the great and good man whose life and actions he has attempted to 
delineate, and in so doing, he has appealed rather to the feelings of nature than to the 
judgment of criticism.’ We subjoin two or three extracts which have never before 
been published. ‘The first was copied by the author from the journal of Washing- 
ton himself, kept while on a volunteer mission to the French commandant on the 
Ohio, soon after his appointment as Adjutant-General. ‘The contrast’ says our 
author ‘ between Washington trudging through the pathless wilderness, with no other 
garment than his watch-coat, a gun in his hand, and a pack on his shoulders, with 
Washington at the head of armies, wielding the destiny of a great people, sustaining 
the inestimable rights of the human race, living the object of the world’s admiration, 
and dying with the saered name of Father of his Country, is alike striking for its 
romantic singularity, as for its sublime mvral :’ 


“*T took,’ says Washington, ‘my necessary papers, pulled off my clothes, and tied 
myself up in a watch-coat. Then, with gun in hand, and pack on my back, in which 
were my papers and provisions, I set out with Mr. Gist the 26th (of December.) The 
next day, after we had passed a place called Murdering Town, we fell in with a party 
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of French Indians who had lain in wait for us. One of them fired at us, not fifteen 
steps off, but fortunately missed. We took the fellow into custody, and kept him till 
nine o’clock at night, then let him go, and walked the remaining part of the night with- 
out making any stop, that we might get the start so far as to be out of the reach of 
pursuit the next day, since we were well assured they would follow our track as soon as 
it waslight. The next day we continued travelling until quite dark, and got to the river 
about two miles above Shanopin. We expected to have found the river frozen, but it 
was not, except about fifty yards from the shore. The ice, I suppose, had broken up 
above, for it was driving in vast quantities. 

“There was no way of getting over but on a raft, which we set about with but one poor 
hatchet, and finished just after sunsetting. This was a whole day’s work. We next 
launched it — then went on board and set off — but before we were half over, we were 
jammed in the ice in such a manner that we expected every moment our raft to sink, 
and ourselves to perish. I put out my setting-pole to try and stop the raft, that the ice 
might pass by, when the rapidity of the stream threw it with such force against the 
pole, that it jerked me out into ten feet water; but I fortunately saved myself by 
catching hold of one of the raft-logs. Notwithstanding all our efforts, we could not get 
to either shore, but were obliged, as we were near an island, to quit our raft and make 
for it. The cold was extremely severe, and Mr. Gist had all his fingers and some of 
his toes frozen. The water was shut up so hard that we found no difficulty in getting 
off the island the next morning on the ice.” 


The frequent occurrence of such new illustrative passages as the following, imparts 
= o>) 


a pleasing freshness to the present work. It will be found in the description of 
Braddock’s defeat : 


* All accounts agree that the unfortunate Braddock behaved with great gallantry, 
though with little discretion, in his trying situation. He encouraged his soldiers, and 
was crying ont with his speaking-trumpet, ‘ Hurrah, boys! lose the saddle or win the 
horse!’ when a bullet struck him, and he fell to the ground, exclaiming — ‘ Ha, boys! 
I’m gone! During all this time not a cannon had been fired by the Bntish forces. It 
was at this moment that one who was with him at the time, who is still living, and on 
whose humble testimony I rely even with more confidence than on the more imposing 
authority of history, thus describes Washington. ‘I saw him take hold of a brass field- 
piece, as if it had been a stick. He looked like a fury ; he tore the sheet lead from the 
touch-hole ; he placed one hand on the muzzle, the other on the breech ; he pulled with 
this, and eilel with that, and wheeled it round as if it had been nothing. It tore the 
ground like a barshare (a kind of plough.) The powder-monkey rushed up with the 
fire, and then the cannon began to bark, I tell you. They fought and they fought, and 
the Indians began to holla, when the rest of the brass cannon made the bark of the trees 
fly, and the Indians came down. That place they call Rock Hill, and there they left 
five hundred men dead on the ground.” 


Some idea of the cruelty and suffering which were exercised and felt in the three 
years of savage warfare which succeeded the defeat of Braddock, may be gathered 
from the subjoined sketch, which was obtained from the lips of Washington himself, 
and is now first presented to the public : 


“One day,’ said Washington, ‘as we were traversing a part of the frontier, we came 
upon a single log-house, standing in the centre of a little clearing, surrounded by woods 
on all sides. As we approached, we heard the report of a gun, the usual signal of 
coming horrors. Our party crept cautiously through the underwood, until we approach- 
ed near enough to see what we had &lready foreboded. A smoke was slowly making 
its way through the roof of the house, while at the same moment a party of Indians 
came forth laden with plunder, consisting of clothes, domestic utensils, household furni- 
ture, and dripping scalps. We fired, and killed all but one, who tried to get away, but 
was soon shot down. cz ; 

“On entering the hut we saw a sight that, though we were familiar with blood and 
massacre, struck us, at least myself, with feelings more mournful than I had ever ex- 
perienced before. On a bed in one corner of the room lay the body of a een woman 
swimming in blood, with a gash in her forehead which almost separated the head into 
two parts. On her breast lay two little babes, apparently twins, less than a twelvemonth 
old, with their heads also cut open. Their innocent blood, which had once flowed in 
the same veins, now mingled in one current again. I was inured to scenes of blood- 
shed and misery, but this cut me to the soul, and never in my after-life did I raise my 
hand against a savage without calling to mind the mother with her little twins, their 
heads cleft asunder. 

“On examining the tracks of the Indians to see what other murders they might have 
committed, we found a little boy, and a few steps beyond, his father, both scalped, and 
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both stone dead. From the prints of the feet of the boy, it would seem he had been 
following the plough with his father, who being probably shot down, he had attempted 
to escape. But the poor boy was followed, overtaken, and murdered. The ruin was 
complete. Not one of the family had been spared. Such was the character of our 
miserable warfare. The wretched people on the frontier never went to rest without 
bidding each other farewell ; for the chances were they might never awake again, or 
awake only to find their last sleep. On leaving one spot for the purpose of giving pro- 
tection to another point of exposure, the scene was often such as I shall never forget. 
The women and children clung round our knees, beseeching us to stay and protect 
them, and crying out for God’s sake not to leave them to be butchered by the savages. 
A hundred times, I declare to Heaven, I would have laid down my life with pleasure, 
even under the tomahawk and scalping-knife, could I have ensured the safety of those 
suffering people by the sacrifice.’ ” 


The approbation with which the literary efforts of Mr. Paulding are received by 
the public, renders a farther recommendation of his labors upon such a noble theme 
as WasHINGTON wholly unnecessary. We should not forget to add, that the volumes 
are embellished with four very good engravings, all from excellent paintings by 
Cuapman. The portrait of Washington is from the original bust by Cerraci, en- 
graved by Prup’Homme. The remaining three pictures, ‘ New Tomb of the Wash- 
ington Family,’ ‘ View of Yorktown, Virginia, and the spot where Cornwallis laid 
down his arms,’ and the‘ Birth-place of Washington,’ are creditable to the skill of Dick, 
who is winning deserved repute. 


Tue Cxvue-Boox: being Original Tales, by James, Picken, Gatt, Power, Jerpan, 
Gower, Morr, Cunnincuam, Hoge, Rircuisz, etc. Two vols. in one. New-York: 
Harrer anv Broruers. 


Tuis is a collection of tales by English writers of established reputation, many of 
which will well repay perusal. They are termed ‘original’ in the title-page; yet 
we are certain that we read two of them some years since. This, however, is not 
said in disparagement of their merit, since those referred to, ‘Eisenbach’ and ‘ The 
Sleepless Woman,’ we especially admire, particularly the latter. ‘There is something 
singularly wild and original in the idea of a ‘ sleepless woman’ killing her husband, 
by simply remaining awake night and day. A part of the conclusion of this stri- 
king legend is annexed : 


“The day darkened into night ; and here, according to all regular precedents in ro- 
mance, hero and heroine ought to be left to themselves ; but there never yet was a rule 
without an exception. However, to infringe upon established custom as little as possi- 
ble, we will enter into no details of how pretty the bride looked in her nightcap, but 

roceed forthwith to the baron’s first sleep. He dreamed that the sun suddenly shone 
into his chamber. Dazzled by the glare, he awoke, and found the bright eyes of his 
bride gazing tenderly on his face. Weary as he was, still he remembered how un- 
courteous it would be to lie sleeping while she was so wide awake, and he forthwith 
roused himself as well as he endl. any persons say they can’t sleep in a strange 
bed ; —— this might be the case with his bride; and in new situations ‘people 
should have all possible allowance made for them. ‘ 

“ They rose early the following morning, the baroness bright-eyed and blooming as 
usual, the baron pale and abattu. They wandered through the castle; De Launaye 
told of his uncle’s prediction. 

“* * How careful I must be of you,’ said the bride, smiling; ‘ I shall be quite jealous.’ 

“Night came, and again Adolphe was wakened from his first sleep by Clotilde’s 
bright eyes. The third night arrived, and human nature could bear no more. 

** ‘Good God, my dearest !’ exclaimed the husband, ‘do you never sleep ? 

* € Sleep ! replied Clotilde, opening her large bright eves, till they were even twice 
ome usual size and brightness. ‘ Sleep! one of my noble race sleep! I neyer slept in 
my life.’ 

* She never sleeps !’ ejaculated the baron, sinking back on his pillow, in horror and 
exhaustion. 
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“Tt had been settled that the young couple should forthwith visit Paris— thither they 
at once proceeded. The beauty of the baroness produced a most marvellous sensation 
even in that city of sensations. Nothing was heard of for a week but the enchantin 
eyes of the Baroness de Launaye. A diamond necklace of a new pattern was invent 
in her honor, and called aur beaux yeux de Clotilde. 

“ «Those eyes,’ said a prince of the blood, whose taste in such matters had been cul- 
tivated by some years of continual practice, ‘ those eyes of Madame de Launaye will 
rob many of our young gallants of their rest.’ 

“* * Very true,’ briefly replied her husband. 

* Well, the baroness shone like a meteor in every scene, while the baron accompa- 
nied her, the spectre of his former self. Sallow, emaciated, every body said he was go- 
ing intoa consumption. Still it was quite delightful to witness the devotedness of his 
wife — she could scarcely bear him a moment out of her sight.” * * * 

“ She never sleeps exclaimed the miserable Adolphe —‘ she never sleeps! Day 
and night her large bright eyes eat like fire into my heart. Oh - uncle, why did not 
your prophecy, when it warned me against danger, tell me distinctly in what the dan- 
ger consisted! To have a wife who never sleeps ! ” 


The denouément of ‘ Eisenbach’ is powerful, and throughout the whole, the con- 
tinuous attention of the reader is well secured. Let us hope that our own writers may 
ere long unite their efforts, and give us an American Club-Book, worthy the name. 
The experiment could scarcely fail. It would in our opinion not only be popular, 
but beneficial to our literature. 





Henry IV. or Germany. A Tragedy. In one volume. New-York: Printed by 

OssorN AND BuckKiNGHAM. 

WE owe an apology to the public for having hitherto omitted to notice this tragical 
tragedy. It contains eighty-five pages, inclusive of the title-page, and list of 
dramatis personé. Over every act and scene is placed a direction in italic types, 
giving the reader to know whereabout in the progress of the story he is to suppose 
himself to be. These, it should be remarked, are the only places in the volume 
where any clue of the kind can be obtained. Short lines and brief sentences, in the 
same conspicuous letters, are scattered at intervals along the text of the work. The 
whole is neatly printed, upon fine white paper, with a small but clear and legible 
type; and the pages are, to use the printer’s phrase, ‘leaded.’ At the extreme end of 
the book, in capital characters, are these words: ‘curTaIN FALLS.’ The binding of 
the tragedy is of colored muslin, stamped in smal] dots; and a plain border of 
impressed and equi-distant lines runs around the outer edge On the attenuated back 
is printed, in letters of gold, ‘HeNry tv.’ In some copies that we have seen, the v. 
was omitted for want of room. Some idea of the transparent nature of the con- 
tents of this volume may be gathered from the following passage, which we take 
from ‘ Ne ne Kahyatonhseradogenhti, a volume prepared for the use of the Mohawks, 
by the learned and ingenious Mr. Hitt: 


*Yagotenht onhwenjagwegon wahonni yagogenrat-ogon ! igen tkagonte ehniyawenh- 
sere eayagoyendake nahoten ne ayondatkenhronni; nok rotenhtasere netho ronweh ne 
enharihonni enjonderihwatewahton! Ne kadi wahonni, tokat sesnongeh sahsigeh teus 
ensagaronni, stoskar, isi yasatih: senha wahi yoyanere yahthatasenuntshontage enh- 
sadaweyate jiyenhsonhegeonweh, jiniyoht nahsyatagwegon, nok jiniyenhenwe ojistageh 
jiyotekha yayesayatont. 


Those who have perused, and understood as they read, the work under notice will, 
one would suppose, find no difficulty in comprehending the above eloquent extract. 


In our judgment, the style of the Mohawk author is by many fold the most per- 
spicuous. 
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Tue Expepition or Humpury Curxer. By T. Smotret, M. D. With a Memoir 
of the Author, by Tuomas Roscog, Esq., and illustrated by George CruiKsHANK. 
In one volume. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 

SuaksPearE has said — and the proverb withal is something musty — that it is 
not an easy matter to gild refined gold, or to paint the lily. With this undeniable 
truism staring us in the face, we do not feel justified in attempting to enlarge upon 
the merits of Smollet’s works in general, or ‘ Humphry Clinker’ in particular. The 
perfection of this author’s style is, that he has none. Nature herself was his only 
goddess. Hence he has never been approached by imitation, though numerous 
attempts have not been wanting. ‘ Roderick Random’ has produced more bastards 
in wit than even ‘ Tom Jones.’ We once saw a copy of the first-named work that 
might indeed have been successfully counterfeited. It was one of an edition where- 
in some amateur benefactor of the human race had expunged what he considered 
the ‘ objectionable parts.’ How had the fine gold becomedim! The strong and judi- 
cious masses of light thrown by the hand of the great master upon his portraits 
were reduced to feeble touches, and the pure and genuine English was half frittered 
away. Bentley’s alteration of Milton was not more ridiculous. Touching the 
book under notice, however—to return from our digression— it is only needful for 
us to remark, that it is executed in the usual excellent manner of the publishers, and 
contains three or four spirited etchings by Cruikshanks. If modern readers have 
not vitiated their tastes till, ‘ like a sick girl, they prefer ashes and chalk to beef and 
mutton,’ this is the book for their money. 


Tue works or Jonn DrypEN: IN VERSE AND PROSE. With a Life, by Rev. Joun 

Mitroagp. In two volumes. New-York: Georce Dearsorn. 

To ENTER into a detail of the characteristics of Dryden as a writer, or to speak in 
praise of him who has been justly termed the father of English versification, would 
at the present day be a work of supererogation. Still, it may not be out of place to 
suggest to our readers the propriety of refreshing their memories by re-perusing 
from time to time the productions of the good old sterling writers of the Augustan 
age of English literature, and those of their immediate predecessors— convinced as 
we are that from such sources more can be drawn, tending to improve the intellect 
and heart, than from the great majority of modern literary attempts. This may be 
Owing in part to the greater elaborateness and depth of reasoning manifest in them, 
as also to the greater length of time devoted to their preparation in those days when 
a book was sometimes the work of the author’s life, and generally concentrated the la- 
bor of years. Such works afford food for thought, and promote a healthy exercise of 
the intellectual powers, and are exceedingly difficult to skim through at the rate of a 
volume per hour. 

The edition of Dryden before us is one of the neatest we have ever seen, and as a 
specimen of art, is very creditable to American typography. Dearborn’s edition of 
standard authors should be on the shelves of every family library, for this, if for no 
other reason: he has carefully expurgated them of all those portions which, how- 
ever congenial with the taste of the age in which they lived, are justly regarded as 
blemishes at the present day. This improvement, alone, should entitle the ‘ standard 
edition’ to the preference in the minds of the judicious, who may wish to enjoy the 
beauties of the old writers without being offended with their occasional licentiousness. 
A fine portrait of Dryden, from the graver of Dick, and a handsome vignette title- 
page, decorate the volumes. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


WE have been favored with the proof-sheets of an interesting, useful, and agreeable 
work, now inthe press of Messrs. Gricg anp Exuiort, of Philadelphia, entitled ‘A 
pleasant peregrination through the prettiest parts of Pennsylvania, performed by 
Peregrine Prolix.’ Perfectly plain to our perception, is the happy alliteration in this 
title. Peregrine is not a stranger to us. We haveread of his doings and sights at the 
White Sulphur Springs in the South; we know the ripeness of his scholarship, the 
placid cordiality of his spirit, and the delicate keenness of his intellectual eye, which, 
glancing by the way-sides of life, directs thither the attention of his reader, with ample 
repayment for the same. In his peregrinations through Pennsylvania, he touches of 
course upon Philadelphia. Hear him : 


‘What a comfortable place is the city of Penn! How is Philadelphia adorned with 
neatness and with peace! How do her indwellers linger about her good things, and 
strangers delight in her rectangles! Several months since we had determined to make 
a journey through Pennsylvania, to explore her beauties, and survey the works of inter- 
nal improvement, which have been brought into successful operation, with the good in- 
tent of letting our fellow creatures know what has been doing, and what is done; and 
where and how they may seek health and delight, within her borders. But until to- 
day the charms of this city have hung with such a weight about the neck of our natural 
inertia, as to nullify for a time the force of our truant disposition, and to retain us here 
two months longer than we intended. 

‘ Philadelphia is a flat, rectangular, clean, (almost too clean sometimes, for on Satur- 
days ‘nunquam cessavit lavari, aut fricari, aut tergeri, aut ornari, poliri, pingi, 
Jingi,*) uniform, well-built, brick and mortar, (except one stone house,) well-fed and 
watered, well-clad, moral, industrious, manufacturing, rich, sober, quiet, good-looking 
city. The Delaware washes its eastern and the Schuylkill its western front. The 
distance between the two rivers is one mile and three quarters, which space on several 
streets is nearly filled with houses. Philadelphia looks new, and is new, and like Juno 
always will be new; for the inhabitants are constantly pulling down and new-vamping 
their houses. The furor delendi with regard to old houses, 1s as rife in the bosoms of 
her citizens, as it was in the breast of old Cato with regard to Carthage. A respectable 
looking old house is now a rare thing, and except the venerable edifice of Christ Church 
in Second above Market Street, we should hardly know where to find one. 

‘The dwelling-houses in the principal streets are all very much alike, having much 
the air of brothers, sisters and cousins of the same family; like the supernumerary 
figures in one of West’s historical paintings, or like all the faces in all of Stothard’s de- 
signs. They are nearly all three stories high, faced with beautiful red unpainted Phila- 
duishis brick, and have water tablesand steps of white marble, kept so painfully clean 
as to make one fear to set his foot on them. The roofs are in general of cedar, cypress 
er pine shingles; the continued use of which is probably kept up (for there is plenty of 
slate,) to afford the fire-companies a little wholesome exercise.’ 


After a fair and free discussion of some of the excellent institutions of the city, the 
peaceful Peregrine discourseth upon the climate. Experience has taught us, that what 
he says in this regard is gospel. We confirm and bear witness thereunto. We have 
sweltered there in the early summer; we have wheeled upon the Delaware over the 
glassy ice, and imbibed mulled wine at Smith’s Island, and at Kaign’s Point, like- 
wise. We have seen a bevy of quaker forms, of our sex, gliding up that river under full 
sail ; and we have pushed our steel-clad way from the Navy-Yard to Kensington: we 
have been rowed by the Regatta Club from Fairmount to Belmont Cottage, of a sum- 





* *Plautue, Penuli, Act i., sc. 2, 1. 10.’ 
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mer evening ; and with these credentials to back our opinion, we again vouch for the 


fidelity of Prolix his dissertation on the climates of that meridian : 


‘The climate of Philadelphia is variable, and exhibits (in the shade,) all the degrees 
of temperature that are contained between the tenth below, and the ninetieth above 
zero, on the scale of Fahrenheit. In general, winter does not begin seriously until af- 
ter Christmas, but he sometimes lingers too long in the lap of spring, and leaves a bridge 
of ice on the noble river Delaware until the tenth of March. 

‘There are generally three or four weeks of severe cold, during which the thermo- 
meter sometimes at night sinks below zero, and sometimes during the day does not rise 
to the point of thaw. This period is generally enlivened by two or three snow storms, 
which set in motion the rapid sleighs, the jingle of whose lively bells is heard through 
day and night. The Delaware is not frozen over every winter, but there is always 
made an ample supply of fine crystalline ice to last the citizens until the next winter. 
The annual average duration of interrupted navigation may be four or five weeks. In 
March there is sometimes a little Scotch weather,in which Sawney would rub his 
hands and tell you, here is a fine cauld blawey snawey rainy day. There is however 
not much such weather, though the March winds have been known to blow (as Paddy 
wouid say,) even in the first week in April ; after which spring begins with tears and 
smiles to coax the tardy vegetation into life. 

* Spring is short and vegetation rapid. Summer sprinkles a day here and there in 

ay, and sets in seriously to toast people in June; during which month there are gene- 
rally six or eight days whose average temperature reaches the altissimum of summer 
heat. In July the days are hot, but there is some relief at night ; whilst in August the 
fiéry day is but a prelude to a baking night ; and the whole city has the air of an enor- 
mous oven.* The extremely hot weather does not continue more than six weeks, and 
so far from being a misfortune, it is a great advantage to the inhabitants ; for it makes 
every body that can spare twenty dollars, take a pleasant journey every year, whereby 
their minds are expanded, their manners improved, and they return with a double zest 
to the enjoyments of Philadelphia, having learned, quantum est in rebus inane, that is, 
in the rebuses of other places. 

‘The autumn, or as the Philadelphians call it, the fall, is the most delightful part of 
the year, and is sometimes eked out by the Indian summer as far as Christmas. The 
fall begins in the first half of September and generally lasts until the middle of Novem- 
ber, when it is succeeded by the Indian summer; a pleasant period of two or three 
weeks, in which the mornings, evenings and nights are frosty, and the days comforta- 
bly warm and a little hazy. The Indians are supposed to have employed this period 
in hunting and laying in game for winter’s use, before the long-knives made game of 


them.’ 

We have scarcely got into this volume yet; and we promise ourselves much plea- 
sure in its complete perusal. It will be found a useful book ; for, if we mistake not, 
aside from its classical allusions and literary merit, it will be one of the best guides to 
the traveler in Pennsylvania, ever produced in so unpretending a way. 


American LiteraturE— INTERNATIONAL Copy-ricgut LAW BETWEEN AMERICA AND 
EnGianp. — Congress has done nothing on this subject, thus far, during the present 
session. The great number and high importance of the matters urged upon their atten- 
tion have as yet prevented any action on a measure which we deem as important to 
the stability and success of our free institutions as any that can be named. It were an 
easy task to show how much of anti-American and anti-republican text and doctrine is 
circulated through our confederacy in the shape of floating literature. It were easy to 
show, how the sober virtues and the honest aims of the People are made to be viewed 
with derision, by the re-produced feeling of European forms and customs, awakened by 
the cheap works that reach us from abroad. Give us the copy-right law required, and 
the gifted alone would receive their reward. We shall resume this subject, and discuss it 
more fully, anon. 








‘3 The season of the dog days. A witty Philadelphia lady being once asked, how many dog 
days there are, answered that there must be a great many, for every dog has his day. At that time 
the city abounded in dogs, but the corporation has since made fierce war upon them, with a view 


perhaps of lessening the number of dog days, and improving the climate, by curtailing those inno- 
cent beasts.’ 
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THE DRAMA. 


Parx Tueatre. — ‘Tue Jewess.’ — This is a translation, or rather an alteration by 
Planché, from Scribe’s ‘La Juive.’ It was performed in London with uncommon 
splendor, at the principal theatres, to the manifest advantage, it is said, of the treasu- 
ries thereof, and has been brought forward at the Park Theatre during the past month 
with equal magnificence of scenery, dress, and decoration. ‘The Jewess’ was originally 
intended to be produced in London as an opera, the part of Rachel written and 
arranged for Mrs. Wood; but the music not being of a character likely to please that 
lady, the design was altered, and the part given we believe, simply as it now stands, 
to Miss Ellen Tree. The principal characters of this drama are effective, and the lan- 
guage decidedly superior to the common rant and fustian of melo-dramatic composi- 
tions. Mr. Harrison makes much of the character of the Jew Eleazer, particularly 
in the last act. His scene with Cardinal de Brogny, previous to the application of the 
torture, is a noble specimen of melo-dramatic acting — possessing, as delineated by Mr. 
Harrison, all the effective excellence of that department of the drama, with much of 
the loftier and more delicate attributes of tragedy. Mrs. Hitson succeeded with the 
part of Ruchel better than could be hoped, considering her very delicate person, and the 
great physical effort necessary to the part. Some of the more quiet scenes with her 
father, were given with truth and feeling. Mrs. Gurner was every inch a princess, and 
seemed as if she had worn the rank and the robes all her days. Mr. Mason gave to 
his part all that it required, and that indeed is praiseworthy in Mr. Masor. We only 
wish the part required more. The procession in the second act is the most magnificent 
affair that we have ever witnessed, on the Park stage, in that line, and Mr. Blakeley’s 
horse is conspicuous therein. The scenery, dresses, and embellishments of this piece are 
superb, and far beyond precedent. The scenery is altogether very imposing, and will add 
much to the well-earned reputation of Mr. Evers. The ballet in the second act is 
arranged with much skill, and the dancing of the Misses Parkers meets with general 
approbation — a feeling which we wish could be experienced for the efforts of the rest 
of the Corps du Ballet —but really, some of the ladies do fling about their pedal 
extremities in such shocking bad taste, and with such an apparent recklessness of 
tenure, that we have absolutely trembled, lest some pairs of these useful members should 
become disjointed, and thus clandestinely sent flying into the pit. 


Opera, AND THE Woops. — Again, after filling the Bostonians with delight, and 
rousing into ecstacies the quiet sensibilities of the good and grave citizens of Philadelphia, 
the Woops and Broveu have returned to us, and La Somnambula is again queen of 
the ascendant at the Park Theatre. Rapture is the order of the day, when speaking of 
this opera and its performers; and the whole vocabulary of praise has been exhausted 
in encomiums upon Mrs. Wood for her exquisite acting of the part of Amina, as well 
as for her wonderful musical powers, displayed in the execution of its soul-thrilling 
melodies. Mr. Wood has met with the like encomiums. The irresistible ‘ False one, 
I love thee still ’ has won all hearts, and all hands; whilst the Count Rhodolpho has 
found in Mr. Brough a representative which has left nothing to be desired in the three 
great characters of this charming opera. But if we were in rhapsodies at its first repre- 
sentation, at the Park, what should be our state now, when witnessing its performance, 
improved, in every particular belonging to these characters, by almost three months of 
constant practice? It was hard to believe that there could be improvement where 
every thing seemed already and at once to have reached the climax of perfection. It 
has happened, nevertheless. Mrs. Wood has improved. There are passages of the 
music which she now renders with a more thrilling effect — points which she makes 
decidedly more emphatic, and there is an added charm of ease over all, which enriches 
and mellows the beauties of the character. Mr. Wood has improved, in like manner. 
The minutiz of the stage business has become more familiar to him. The gem of the 
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music now shines brighter thaf ever, and there appears to be no situation in which he 
is placed, or point in the character which he has not studied and compassed to perfec- 
tion. Mr. Brough has improved, and not slightly, either. He sings with more ease ; 
his acting is more natural, and consequently less stiff and restrained, and there is now 
a certain repose and quiet in his manner ‘which were not there before.’ Altogether, 
this opera has become an immense favorite — greater now than ever — and all the fault 
we have to find with the good people of Boston and Philadelphia is, that they have 
absolutely forestalled all the epithets of encomium and admiration which we would 
otherwise bestow upon it. What have we left to say, after all their expletives of 
ecstatic admiration? Not content, either, with exhausting the language in its praise, 
they have by every other means possible to the occasion evidenced their worship. But 
we are not to be outdone, and we venture to predict — albeit not a Jeremiah — that the 
opera ‘La Somnambula’ has yet to receive a triumph in New-York that will eclipse 
all its previous glories. c. 


American THEATRE, Bowery. —‘ The Jewess,’ as produced at the Victoria Theatre 
London, in connexion with the still attractive Norman Leslie, has during the month 
crowded this establishment nightly with eager and admiring audiences. The scenery, 
dresses, and decorations of the former play by far exceed in splendor those of any 
other piece ever presented on the Bowery boards, and have elicited great and deserved 
praise. The principal characters were confided to actors fully able to render good 
justice to their personation. ‘ Rienzi,’ from Bulwer’s popular novel of that name, is in 
progress of preparation by Miss Meprva. It affords a fine field for her acknowledged 
dramatic powers. 


Frankuin Tueatre. — Perhaps theatricals were never more popular in New-York 
than at the present moment. The Franklin Theatre has been crowded, as we learn, 
nearly every night, for the last four weeks. Among other attractions, Mr. J. R. Scorr 
has been conspicuous. He has been through with his usual routine of characters, in 
Richard IIl., Venice Preserved, Damon and Pythias, etc. The improvement of this 
gentleman, arising from enlarged experience and close study, is not less honorable to 
himself than gratifying to his friends. 


‘ AmerIcAN Criticism ON AMERICAN LiTERATURE,’ is the title of a Lecture delivered 
before the New-York Mercantile Library Association in December last, by E>warp 
S. Goutp, Esq. It deprecates the frequent lavish praise bestowed upon native authors 
by the daily, weekly, monthly and quarterly publications of America. Many of Mr. 
Gould’s assumptions are vigorously supported, and by sound argument. We believe 
that the delinquency of which he complains has its origin, mainly, in an honorable 
motive — a disposition to encourage and foster American literature. It cannot be denied, 
however, that national partialities, or other less creditable causes, have misled many in 
this matter. The real genius of our country will be best sustained by just criticism, 
and not by excessive indulgence. While we reprobate the sometime unfairness and 
injustice of foreigners toward American authors, we should avoid the opposite extreme 
of too highly extolling those indigenous efforts which are unworthy of commendation — 
a course which can only serve to fill our country with crude productions. Fair, gentle 
and enlightened criticism will always in the end afford the most effectual encourage- 
ment to genuine merit. Praise of the indifferent in matters of literature is not, how- 
ever, 80 very peculiar to, or remarkably préeminent in America, as Mr. Gould would 


seem to suppose. ‘It hath been already of old time, which was before us.’ Great 
VOL. VII. 56 
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Britain is not a particularly fortunate comparison. Goldsmith somewhere tells us, that 
even in his day he reckoned up, in less than the compass of half a year, (on the 
authority of contemporary periodicals,) twenty-five great men, twenty very great men, 
and seventeen very extraordinary men: and he complains that a poet stringing up 
trite or weak sentiments in rhyme, and a pedant digesting his common-place book into 
a folio, were sharers in this critical glory. We fear that in this matter ‘the thing that 
hath been is that which shall be, and that which is done is that which shall be done’ 
hereafter. 

After all, undue adulation is an evil whch eventually works its own cure. One of the 
best of English prose writers has well and truly said, that in relation to the merits of 
candidates for literary favor, the public, collectively considered, is sometimes mistaken, 
but to make amends, it is never mistaken long. ‘A performance, indeed, may be forced 
for a time into reputation, but, destitute of real merit, it soon sinks. Time, the touch- 
stone of what is truly valuable, will soon discover the fraud.’ This is solemn verity. 
Where lives the critic who could write down Washington Irving? — and what concen- 
trated or reverberated puffing could elevate the novels (heaven save the mark!) or verses 
of the author of ‘The Wilderness’ and ‘The Antediluvians’ to a respectable or con- 
tinuous notoriety? Let then the American author who it may chance shall hereafter 
(for such things have been, and if we read aright the literary signs of the times, are 
likely to be again,) grow lofty and dictatorial, from forced and temporary success, weigh 
well the penalty which attends the occupancy — however gained —of an undeserved 
and consequently ‘bad eminence.’ 


LITERARY RECORD. 


Dicx’s ‘ Mentat Ittumrartion.’ — A valuable donation to the American public will 
be found in a volume recently issued by Messrs. Key anp Bippte, Philadelphia, on the 
mental illumination and moral improvement of mankind ; or, an inquiry into the means 
by which a general diffusion of knowledge and moral principle may be promoted. 
The work is by Tuomas Dic, L L. D., author of several volumes which have acquired 
much celebrity. In the present work, the writer has exhibited a brief outline of the 
whole series of instruction requisite for man — ‘ considered as an intelligent moral agent 
destined to immortality’ — from the earliest dawn of reason to the period of manhood. 
From the expansive nature of the project, the work is necessarily but an outline; yet 
the following imperfect synopsis of the contents will afford some idea of the extent of 
topic embraced: Present state of education in different countries; strictures on the 
mode in which education has generally been conducted ; hints in reference to a compre- 
hensive and improved system of education; on infant schools; on schools for young 
persons, from five or six, to fourteen years of age; method of teaching, and the depart- 
ments of knowledge which should be taught in every seminary; moral and religious 
instruction; sabbath schools ; schools for young persons, from fourteen to twenty, and 
upward; of the qualification of teachers; of the practicability and utility of establish- 
ing seminaries for intellectual and universal education ; principles of a national system 
of education; its maxims, or first principles; mechanics’ institution ; and miscellaneous 
hints in reference to the diffusion of knowledge, and the improvement of society. En- 
tirely destitute of that dry and frigid style which sometimes characterizes books of a 
similar description, this work will commend itself to general regard not more from its 
excellent matter than its attractive manner. It is illustrated with several wood cuts. 


‘ CorrEecTep Proors.’—Russe.t, Saatruck anp Wii11ams, Boston, have published 
a work under this title, by H. Hastinas Wexp, Esq. It is composed of articles which 
have been well received in a separate form, and which will doubtless meet with equal 
if not greater favor, now that they are gathered together. 
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Tue Nava Macazine. — We take pleasure in announcing the first number of a 
Magazine thus entitled, which is to appear once in two months, under the editorial 

supervision of Rev. C. S. Stewart, M. A., whose ‘Voyages and Travels’ have made 

favorably known to the reading public of England and America. Mr. Stewart is to 
é be aided in his labors by an able advisory committee, among whom we remark the 
names of Com. Ripetey and Lisvrenant Suet. The work will be issued under the 
auspices of the Naval Lyceum, a flourishing institution established at Brooklyn in 
1833. The aid of literary gentlemen, in the service and elsewhere, is solicited, in fur- 
nishing original papers on ‘ subjects directly or collaterally connected with the elucida- 
tion and diffusion of nautical and general science, and professional knowledge, whether 
in reference to astronomy and navigation, the construction, stowage, and equipment of 
ships, either for the naval or merchant service, or to their police and discipline ;’ articles 
in polite literature, and essays upon the moral, physical and exact sciences, in their 
various relations, will also be acceptable, and will form a portion of the contents of the 
work. The Naval Magazine is executed in a superior manner, upon a large clear type, 
and fine white paper. There is no lack of talent in the American navy, and that of 
the right description for such a journal. We confidently anticipate, therefore, its cem- 
plete success. 



























Booxs ror Scuoots. — Messrs. Key anp Bippe, Philadelphia, have issued four or 
five works, of great utility to schools and families, which we shall briefly designate : 


History or Greece. — Pinnock’s improved edition of Goldsmith’s History of Greece, 
abridged fur the use of schools, deserves the same praise which we recently awarded to 
the History of Rome, by the same author. The work has been revised, corrected, and 
much enlarged by the addition of many new chapters and useful notes, together with 
questions for examination at the end of each section. The concluding chapters contain 
some account of Grecian literature and philosophy, calculated to excite in the youthful 
student a desire for a more intimate acquaintance with those works. The volume is 
illustrated with thirty-two tolerable (and barely) engravings on wood. 






Sacrep History. — ‘Outlines of Sacred History ; from the creation of the world to 











the destruction of Jerusalem. With questions for examination. Intended for the use of ae 
schools and families. Some two hundred and sixty well-printed pages are here et 
devoted to a valuable summary of Sacred History, intended to suit the wants and as % 
wishes of youth, without being unworthy the notice of persons of a maturer age. The Ps 


author has, we think, judiciously ‘ confined himself simply to the narration of the facts 
in that great scheme of Providence which unites the history of man’s creation with that 
of his redemption,’ leaving to others the task of stating the doctrines of which these me 
facts form the foundation. The present edition, which is enlarged and improved, con- i 
tains wood-cuts illustrative of the text. 










History or tHe Dever. — The nature of this little hook is sufficiently expressed in 
its title: ‘Sacred History of the Deluge illustrated; and corroborated by tradition, 
mythology, and geology. Adapted to courses of Scripture study in colleges and higher ae 
seminaries, and to general use.’ The author is Francis Fetrowes, A. M. Of the oh J 
introductory essay on the study of the Scriptures, as a part of liberal education, by the % 

Rev. Cuauncey Corton, we have heretofore spoken in these pages. 








Tue Zoptac, a monthly periodical published at Albany, to which we have heretofore 

favorably referred, seems to be steadily gaining in general esteem. Its publishers are a 
enabled, from its increased success, to offer liberal premiums for articles in prose and 
verse. The work is conducted with ability, and has earned its popularity. 
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ProressionAL YEARS OF Bisnop Hosarr. — It is our intention in a subsequent num- 
ber to devote to this recent and interesting volume that needful time and space which 
we cannot now command. ‘The Professional Years’ is a sequel to the ‘ Early Years’ 
of this loved and gifted prelate, and is from the pen of a ripe scholar and able writer — 
Joun McVickar, D. D.,— in all respects an appropriate biographer of such an eccle- 
siastic and man as was Bishop Hosart. If the publication of the ‘ Closing Years’ is to 
depend alone upon the favorable reception of the work before us, the author will, we 
confidently predict, be ere long called upon to redeem his tacit pledge to the public. 


Francis’ TraNnstaTion oF Horace.— These volumes make numbers eighteen 
and nineteen of Harpers’ Classical Family Library, and contain a translation of 
Horace which, by common consent, is allowed to be the best in the English lan- 
guage, together with many imitations and translations of particular odes and satires, 
by different eminent individuals. Although the peculiar charm of Horace evaporates 
more in the translation than that of almost any other author, it has been preserved to 
a certain extent in the imitations and free versions to which we have referred, and we 
think the work of Francis much improved by their insertion. The enterprise of the 
Broruers Harper, in thus supplying the community with useful works at an extremely 
low rate, cannot be too much lauded. 


Porery.— Mr. Joun S. Taytor has published ‘Thoughts on Popery: by Rev. 
Witiram Nevins, D.D., late pastor of a church in Baltimore. A glance through 
the book shows us that it is written with spirit, and that the author has taken the 
advice of the apostle, and ‘ used all plainness of speech’ in the discussion of his various 
divisions of subject matter. 


Cox on THE Boox or Danie. — C. C. P. Crossy, Clinton Hall, has published in a 
neat volume ‘ Outlines of Lectures on the Book of Daniel. By the Rev. F. A. Cox, D. 
D., LL.D.’ It is the first American edition of a work which has acquired reputation in 
England, but which we have not as yet found leisure to peruse. 


Butwer’s Works. — ‘Paul Clifford’ forms the fourth number of Harpers’ new and en- 
larged edition of Bulwer’s novels. Its externals and typography are of the same ex- 
cellence which has characterized the precedent volumes of the series. We cannot say 
as much for the engravings, which are blurred and indistinct. 


American CorRESPONDENTS ABROAD. — Dr. RuscHEnseERGER, author of ‘ Three years 
in the Pacific,’ who sailed eleven months since from the United States in the sloop-of- 
war Peacock, (from which vessel, until recently, no intelligence had been received,) was 
at Bombay on the 24th of October, on the eve of pursuing his voyage. He has com- 
menced a second work for the press, to embrace the events of his present interesting 
expedition. We hope soon to be enabled to present our readers with some of his promised 
sketches. Proressor Lonersiiow has passed the winter at Heidelberg, on the Neckar. 
Indisposition, and domestic affliction in the loss of his amiable and accomplished lady, 
at Rotterdam, have prevented his appearance in our pages since leaving America. 
From these gentlemen, as well as from Mr Brooks, and our correspondent G. W. 
Greene, Esq., now in Italy, we have good reason to anticipate valuable as well as sea- 
sonable aid. Many of our readers will be gratified to learn, that we have the like 
prospect in regard to the Rev. Dr. Hawxs, who has but recently sailed for Europe. 


